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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 


IN  the  year  1883  this  Society  published,  from  the  tran- 
scription of  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Rh^s,  and  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Thomas  Powel,  M.A.,  the  Ystorya  de  Carolo 
Magno  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergett.  It  was  intended  to 
add  to  this  publication  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossarial 
linl«'X,  but  the  intention,  although  kept  in  view,  iviiiainod 
tor  111,1  ii  v  yrars  unfulfilled.  In  1904  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod Association,  at  the  Eisteddfod  of  that  year,  lu>M  at 
Rhyl,  offered  a  substantial  prize  for  the  best  translation 
into  Knglish  <>t  tin-  V>7 «»/•»/»/  >le  Carolo  Magtw,  with  a  critical 
intr.Mlu. -lion,  and  an  account  of  the  relation  ,,t'  the  Welsh 
version  to  ..tln-r  Texts.  The  Professors  of  Welsh  at  the 
three  ron>titwnt  colleges  of  the  University  of  Wales 
(Messrs.  Thomas  Powel,  J.  Morris  Jones,  ami  Kdward 
Anwyl)  were  asked  to  a<ljii«1irat««  on  tin-  merits  of  tin- 
v.iriou.s  rniii|Mi>iti(ins  s«Mit  in  tor  c<n n petition,  and  they 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Williams,  B.A.,  Llandudno,  now  Rector  of  Llanbedr, 
Vale  of  Conway,  and  recommended  ite  publication.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod Association,  the  Council  of  this  Society  undertook  the 


VI 

duty  which  had  long  rested  upon  them,  and  now  publish 
the  translation  of  the  Ystorya,  which  was  obtained  in  tin1 
manner  already  indicated.  The  Editorial  Committee  en- 
trusted the  entire  responsibility  of  the  production  of  the 
work  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  and  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  care  and  attention  with  which,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  he  carried  out  the  work. 

E.  VINCENT  EVANS. 
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A  TRANSLATION  OF  "  YSTORYA  DE  CAROLO 
MAGNO'Y  WITH  A  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION. 

BY  TMK   BIT,    IKUJKKT   WILLIAMS.   B.A.  (LoND.), 
LLANBEDR,  VALE  OF  CONWAY. 

THK  CHARLEMAGNE  OF  HISTORY  AND  OP  ROMANCE. 

To  compress  th«>  history  of  Charlemagne  into  the  narrow 
compass  of  an  introduction  is  impossible.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  as  much  as  possible  of 
tin-  hi>tory,  provided  enough  be  retained  to  give  the  broad 
outlines  of  Charlemagne's  character  and  achievements,  and 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  events  and  episodes  depicted  in 
Ystorya  de  Carolo  I  /././,  . 

The  "History  of  Charlema^n^"  may  mean  the  life  of 
Charles  the  Great  as  found  in  th»«  I"//*/  ami  the  Annales, 
i.e.,  the  true  life-history  of  the  King  whose  great  achieve- 
ments were  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Prankish  kingdom  ;  or  it  m;tv  m«-an  the 
life  of  the  great  warrior-emperor,  the  son  of  P«-pin.  th«« 
defender  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  Saracens 
thn-ughout  Europe,"  but  more  especially  in  Spar 
depicted  in  the  songs  of  the  French  epopee. 

Y.storya  de  CaroJo  Magno."     From  the  Red  Book  of  Hergett. 
l.y  Th.  niaa  Powell,  M.  A      Printed!  .urable  J> 

">n,  1888.  »V  '  .  ,,  .-2S. 


2  The  History  of  Charlemagne* 

The  Ystorya  de  Carolo  Magno  is  concerned  with  the 
latter.  It  deals  with  the  Charlemagne  of  Romance. 

How  far  the  romantic  history  reflects  the  true  history 
of  the  great  emperor  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Some  maintain  that  the  poetical  history  is  based  on 
real  history,  grows  out  of  it,  is  conditioned  by  it,  and  is 
the  glorification  of  it ;  that  it  reflects  the  impression  left 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Charlemagne.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  cycle  of  romance,  both  prose  and  metrical,  though 
of  matchless  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  real  Charlemagne. 

How  far  this  is  the  case  may  be  better  judged  when  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Charlemagne  of  history  and  the  Charle- 
magne of  romance  is  given. 

I. — THE  CHARLEMAGNE  OF  HISTORY. 

••  Et  usque  ad  novissimum  diem  erit  nomen  tuum  in  laude." 

Turpin's  Chronicle,  chap.  i. 

To  the  eye  of  the  historian,  the  grandeur  of  Charle- 
magne is  entirely  confined  to  the  position  he  maintains  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  slow  transit  and  gradual 
transformation  of  the  old  world  of  classical  antiquity  into 
the  world  with  which  men  of  to-day  deal,  no  man  played  a 
greater  part  than  Charlemagne.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  at 
the  meeting  point  of  the  ages  where  ancient  history  ends 
and  modern  history  begins.  The  centuries  of  tin-  Middle 
Ages  before  him  record  the  decline  and  fall  of  many  an  old 
institution  hoary  with  age  and  ready  to  vanish  away ;  and 
the  centuries  after  him,  up  to  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  record  the  preparation  for,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of,  those  institutions  which  have  been  both  factors 
and  products  of  modern  history.  Charlemagne  is  the  great 
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central  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who,  by  arresting  the 
drift  of  the  corrupt  and  disintegrating  forces  then  prevalent 
amoiiLT  nations  rude  in  manners  and  undisciplined  in  mind, 
became  the  creator  of  Modern  Europe. 

When  Charles  ascended  his  father's  throne,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  slowly 
dying.  In  A.D.  410,  it  received  a  death-blow  when  Rome  was 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  West  Goths  under  their  King 
Alaric.  Before  th»»  l<>nij  process  of  disintegration  of  the 
LT'-.it  world-empire  was  finished,  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  great  and  warlike  Semitic  power  which 
is  associated  with  the  name  and  faith  of  Mohammed.  In 
622,  Mohammed  escaped  from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
where  he  was  born  in  569,  and  came  to  Medina,  "the  city 
of  the  prophet".  In  this  retreat  of  his  is  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  of  spiritual  conquest.  From  the  first 
he  taught  that  his  faith  was  to  be  forced  upon  all  men  by 
the  sword.  So  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens  as  they  are  also 
called,  as  soon  as  they  embraced  the  faith  of  Mohammed, 
held  it  to  be  their  part  and  duty  to  spread  their  faith 
everywhere,  which  in  fact  meant  to  conquer  the  whole 
world.1  Everywhere  they  went,  th.-y  gave  men  the  choice 
"t  three  things  A  .  .  or  sword;  that  is,  they 

called  upon  all  men  either  to  believe  in  M«. hammed  and 
to  accept  the  Koran,  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Saracens 
and  pay  tribute,  or  to  tiirlit  against  them,  and  if  conquered 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword.  Before  the  death  of 
Mohammed  in  (\-Vl,  the  career  of  Saracen  conquest  had 
be^un.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  had  been  conquered 
ami  made  subject  to  the  rule  of  tin*  Caliph.  In  711  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  crossed  over  into  Europe  from 
Africa  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  with  the  ezcep- 
I  ••« -111:111.  p.  k'j 
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tion  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  North,  where  the 
Christians  held  their  own.  They  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  conquered  a  part  of  Gaul,  i.e.,  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne.  They  came  as  far  as  Autun,  which  is  but  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Paris.  However,  this  was 
the  extreme  point  of  their  conquests  in  Western  Europe. 
In  732,  they  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  the  grand- 
father of  Charlemagne,  in  the  battle  of  Tours.  Neverthe- 
less, Narbonne  was  still  in  their  power  and  possession  when 
Charlemagne  was  born.  This  Saracen  occupation  of  a 
part  of  the  soil  of  Frank-land  continued  till  the  foreign 
invaders  were  finally  driven  out  of  Gaul  by  Charlemagne's 
father,  Pepin,  in  739. 

In  the  east  of  Europe,  the  Avars,  a  Turanian  people, 
continually  menaced  the  lands  of  Italy  and  Illyria.  They 
occupied  the  region  between  the  Danube  where  had  been 
the  seat  of  the  old  barbaric  kingdom  of  Attila. 

The  lands  between  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were 
inhabited  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Saxons.  These 
people  represented  the  Teutonic  spirit  and  temper  in  its 
fiercest  and  most  stubborn  and  uncompromising  mood,  and 
thus  they  presented,  possibly,  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  that  re-modelling  of  Europe  according  to  Charlemagne's 
own  liking. 

Charlemagne  was  born  in  the  year  742,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Pepin  as  king  of  the  Franks  in  768.  He  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  800  and  died  in  814, 
after  an  eventful  reign  of  forty-six  years.  His  father  had 
divided  the  Frankish  kingdom  between  him  and  his  younger 
brother,  Carloman.  But  the  latter  died  in  771,  and  Charle- 
magne was  proclaimed  with  one  accord  the  sole  king  of 
the  Franks.1 

The  kingdom  Charlemagne  thus  inherited  was  a  very 

1   Vita,  c-ap.  iii. 
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extensive  one.  For  in  addition  to  the  Prankish  territory 
extending  from  tin-  Loire  to  the  Rhine,  other  countries 
such  as  Burgundy  and  Alemania  had  been  incorporated 
into  it,  while  almost  all  around  his  empire  were  grouped 
many  vassal  states.  Aquitaine,  Brittany,  Frisia,  Thuringia, 
an<l  Bavaria,  were  to  a  more  or  less  degree  under  the  sway 
< >t  the  king  of  the  Franks.  He  was,  further,  the  hereditary 
protector  of  the  Pope  against  Creeks  and  Lombards,  and 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  Saracens 
mi  the  south-west  and  the  heathen  Saxons  on  the  north- 
west. In  fact,  when  Charlemagne  took  up  the  sceptre, 
when  it  fell  from  his  father's  hand,  the  Franks  had 
obtained  a  real  supremacy  over  most  of  the  Germanic 
people,  and  were  rightly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of 
Christianity  in  the  west. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  when  Charle- 
magne found  himself  the  controller  of  the  destinies  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  many-sided  and  lofty  position  of  a  king  among  the 
Franks  then  imposed  a  corresponding  complexity  of  duty 
on  the  new  kiin:.  This  Charlemagne  fulfilled  with  an 
energy  and  success  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  maintained  and  extruded  <»n  all  hands  tin- 
influence  of  Christian  nilture,  and  took  the  first  steps 
towards  c.  .n  verting  the  military  monarchy  of  the  Franks 
into  an  organized  and  highly  civilized  state. 

The  keynote  of  his  reign  is  the  alliance  of  the  temporal 
power  with  the  national  church  in  Frankland  and  with  the 
universal  church  as  represented  by  the  Roman  See.  He 
endeavoured  to  expand  his  power  to  the  utmost  bounds 
c..n>i>t.-nt  with  .stability,  and  within  those  bounds  to  diffuse 
that  form  of  faith  and  culture  which  had  been  long  pre- 
paring wit  hin  the  Im.sMin  M|  the  Frankish  church.  He  had 
an  idea  of  QQ6  nni\.-r>al  -  ••  pn>di^iou>  political 
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unity.  He  wished  to  form  one  Christian  Europe  in  the 
political  and  social  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  Church.  Reverence  for  Koine  was  still  strong 
in  the  minds  of  men.  So  the  Papacy  was  definitely  planted 
at  the  head  of  Christianity.  He  would  remodel  Europe 
after  the  likeness  of  the  old  Roman  empire.  "The  resur- 
rection of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  favourite  contempla- 
tion and  dream  of  Charlemagne."1  He  would  resuscitate 
the  form,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  old.  What  would  have 
realized  his  highest  aspiration  would  be  the  establishment 
of  one  vast  empire,  after  the  model  of  the  old  Roman 
empire,  but  infused  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  with 
the  emperor  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  political  unity, 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  spiritual 
unity.  The  march  of  Christianity  would  then  both  favour 
and  follow  the  expansion  of  his  empire.  His  father  Pepin 
had  an  idea  of  this  kind  in  his  mind  when  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Pope  and  was  made  patrician  of 
Rome  and  patron  of  the  Holy  See.  But  he  lacked  the 
fiery  spirit  and  magnetic  personality  which  gained  for 
Charlemagne  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  own  country- 
men and  even  of  conquered  nations. 

Charlemagne's  first  task  as  supreme  commander  of  the 
Frankish  forces  was  to  suppress  a  rising  in  Aquitaine  in 
769.  This  duchy,  after  Charles  Martel  had  saved  it  from 
the  Saracens,  continued,  as  of  old,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  Frankish  dependencies.2  This  suppres- 
sion was  carried  out  by  Charlemagne  single-handed,  as  his 
brother  Carloman,  whose  territories  were  unaffected  by  the 
result,  refused  to  lend  him  his  aid. 

In  772  Charlemagne  commenced  the  great  mission  of 
his  life  —  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  a 
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work  which  could  only  be  effected  after  thirty-two  years  of 
the  most  fierce  and  most  passionate  warfare.1  The  Saxons 
were,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Frisians,  the 
last  remnant  of  the  old  Germanic  resistance  to  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Franks,  and  the  last  Germanic  cham- 
pions of  the  religion  of  Odin  against  the  onward  progress 
of  Christianity. 

The  encroachment  of  the  Saxons  on  his  eastern  frontier 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedition.  Charlemagne 
invaded  the  land  and  destroyed  ail  he  met  by  fire  and  by 
sword.  He  stormed  the  castle  of  Eresburg  and  took  it. 
He  overthrew  the  idol  which  the  Saxons  called  Irminsul, 
and  destroyed  the  sanctuary  of  Odin,  and  compelled  the 
Westphalian  Saxons  to  submit.3 

Pope  Hadrian,  oppressed  by  the  Lombards  and  their 
Kim:  Desiderius,  summoned  Charlemagne  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps.3  The  Saxons,  regarding  the  absence  of  the 
king  as  a  most  favourable  occasion,  renewed  their  old 
ravages.  On  his  return,  Charlemagne  set  out  against 
them,  ami  in  two  campaigns  enforced  the  submission  of 
the  entire  Saxon  confederation.4  In  the  great  Champ-de- 
Mai,  at  Pederborn,  the  Frankish  king,  surrounded  by  his 
chiefs  and  by  ambassadors  from  other  nations,  received  the 
homage  of  the  Saxon  warriors  (except  that  of  Witikind), 
ami  many  thousands  of  them  were  l>,tj»t  i/.-«l  mi  that  occa- 
sion. 

1  n  778  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  secured 
the  submission  of  the  country  us  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  his 
ii  his  reariruanl  was  assail. ••!  ami  cut  off  by  moun- 
tains «rs  in  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles,  and  this  overthrow  of 
the  Franks  became  eventually  one  of  tin-  irivat  themes  of 
ami  n.mam-e,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  another 

1    \  *  Anna/fa.  A.i>.  77i' 
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chapter.  His  march  home  from  Spain  was  hastened  by 
the  general  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  assisted  this  time  by  the 
Danes.  Charlemagne  was  again  easily  victorious.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  left  the  country  than  the  Saxons  were 
again  up  in  arms.  Even  the  massacre  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  who 
were  beheaded  at  his  command,  at  Werden,  served  only  to 
intensify  the  spirit  of  resistance.1  They  were  again  com- 
pletely defeated.  Even  Witikind,  the  hero  of  the  whole 
war,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Charlemagne,  and  received 
baptism  at  Attigny.  Many  followed  his  example.  But  it 
was  not  till  804  that  the  last  spark  of  the  resistance  was 
quenched. 

The  result  of  this  war  was  that  Charles  was  left  the 
sole  master  of  the  lands  which,  taken  together,  made  up 
mediaeval  Germany.  By  imposing  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  these  lands  a  common  ecclesiastical  and  secular  adminis- 
tration, by  subjecting  them  to  one  allegiance  and  one  faith, 
he  imparted  to  this  mighty  mass  of  people  a  political  unity 
which  was  never  to  be  destroyed.  In  this  sense  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  German  nation.2 

When  Charlemagne  had  brought  the  war  in  Aquitaine 
to  a  successful  end,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  he  entered  into  war  against  the  Lombards.3 

In  757  Desiderius,  duke  of  Tuscany,  became  the  king 
of  the  Lombards.  In  770  Charlemagne  put  away  his 
wife,  a  noble  Frankish  lady,  and,  at  the  request  of  his 
mother,  married  a  daughter  of  Desiderius.  The  marriage 
tie  was  soon  broken.4  After  a  year's  wedlock  the  daughter 
of  Desiderius  was  back  again  in  her  father's  court  a  divorced 
and  rejected  wife.  Naturally  this  did  not  improve  the  re- 
lations between  Desiderius  and  Charlemagne. 

1  Annales,  A.D.  784.  *  Davit,  p.  98. 
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In  772,  Hadrian  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
new  Pope  wished  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  consequently  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demands  made  by  Desiderius  that  he  should  anoint  the 
infant  sons  of  Carloman  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  Desi- 
derius resolved  to  march  on  Rome  with  all  his  army  and 
compel  the  Pope  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  carry  out  his 
wish.  He  seized  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and  approached 
the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Rome.  Hadrian  still  refused, 
and  called  upon  Desiderius  to  restore  the  possessions  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  See  of  Rome.  He  also  sent  a 
legate  to  Charlemagne  with  an  earnest  request  for  help,  re- 
minding the  king  of  the  oath  he  had  taken  as  a  patrician  to 
defend  the  See  of  Rome.  Desiderius  also  sent  ambassadors 
who  told  a  different  story.  Charlemagne  resolved  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  case.  As  a  result  he  offered  to  the  king 
of  the  Lombards  fourteen  thousand  golden  solidi  (£8,000) 
if  he  would  restore  the  conquered  cities,  and  so  satisfy  the 
demands  made  by  Hadrian.  This  he  refused  to  do. 

<  'liarleinagne  summoned  his  army  and  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  renewed  his  offer  of  money  payment.  This  offer  was 
again  refused.  The  time*  had  come  to  appeal  to  the 
sword.  The  army  crossed  over  to  Lombardy,  one  half  of 
them  by  Mont  CVnis  and  the  other  half  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  Desiderius  awaited  their  coming  at  Susa,  which 
was  regarded  then  as  the  key  of  Italy.  The  Lombards 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Franks.  Soon  Pa  via  and 
Verona  were  besieged.  Charlemagne  arrived  in  Rome  on 
the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  seen  the  city  of  the  Cwsars.  To  the  Romans 
the  Prankish  patrician  represented  the  old  Imperial 
governors  «»t  Italy,  whose  title,  he  had  taken.1  His  entry 
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was,  therefore,  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance formerly  reserved  for  the  Csesars.  In  June  771. 
the  gates  of  Pa  via,  after  having  been  besieged  for  ten 
months,  were  opened  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  came  to  a  perpetual  end. 

The  expedition  into  Spain  is  the  theme  of  many  a 
stirring  song  sung  by  the  minstrels  of  old  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  What  is  the  true  history  of  this 
episode?  Why  did  Charlemagne  enter  Spain?  What  was 
his  motive?  Why  should  he  interfere  with  and  molest 
the  Saracens  since  Frankland  had  so  little  to  fear  from 
them? 

The  biographer  of  Louis  the  Pious  suggests  that  the 
king  desired  to  help  the  Christians  in  Spain.  Hadrian 
had  impressed  upon  Charlemagne's  mind  that  his  peculiar 
mission  was  to  fight  the  heathen.  Legend  confirms  this 
suggestion.  The  romance  of  the  pseudo  Turpin  tells  us 
that  Charlemagne  entered  Spain  at  the  wish  of  St.  James 
to  deliver  Galice  from  the  power  of  the  Saracens.1  But  is 
this  historically  true  ?  In  order  to  understand  the  part 
played  by  Charles  at  this  juncture,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  Ommayad  Caliphs,  in  a  long 
line,  had  governed  the  vast  regions  which  owned  the  faith 
of  Mohammed.  The  Caliph,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
wielded  a  power  religious  as  well  as  military.  He  was  at 
once  Pope  and  King  of  the  Saracen  world.  It  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Ommayad  Caliph  and  by  his  lieutenants  that 
Spain  was  conquered ;  in  his  name  Gaul  was  invaded  by 
those  swarming  myriads  whom  Charles  Martel  with  diffi- 
culty repulsed  in  the  great  battle  of  Tours.  But  in  the 
year  750,  eighteen  years  before  the  accession  of  Charle- 
1  Vide  Welsh  Te.rt,  i>  ft 
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III;IL:II''.  tli.-n'  had  come  a  change.  Th«>  unity  of  Islamism 
WM  broken,  and  the  divisions  thai  then  crept  in,  even  more 
than  tin-  sword  <>f  Charles  Martel,  saved  Europe  from 
Moslem  domination.  Tin*  Ommayad  Caliphs,  who  reigned 
at  Damascus  had  forgotten,  in  the  delights  ami  luxurious 
life  of  that  city,  some  of  the  stern  simplicity  of  their  earlier 
predecessors.  A  n»-\v  and  more  austere  claimant  to  th»«ir 
religious  throne  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  Abul 
Abbas,  who  was  descended  from  an  uncle  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  old  feud  between  the  two  tribes  of  the  Koreish  and 
Haschimites  flared  up  into  a  fierce  civil  war,  the  reigning 
Ommayads  bdon^in^  to  the  former,  and  the  revolting 
Abbasides  t<>  th<-  latter,  class. 

In  tin-  1-attle  of  Mosul  (750)  the  Abbasides  gained  the 
upper  hand;  Mt-rwaii,  th<«  last  Ommayad  caliph,  fled  to 
Egypt*  where  he  was  slain,  and  a  bloody  massacre  of  tin- 
eighty  Ommayads  at  a  hanqwt,  all  hut  completed  the  ruin 
of  th«-  family.  I'Yoin  the  overthrow  of  a  princely  race,  one 
»»nly  escaped.  The  young  Abderrahman,  soi\  of  Merwan, 
fled  from  Syria,  and  at't«-r  many  advent  mv-  and  many 
narrow  escapes,  ever  travel  ling  westward,  reached  the  tents 
of  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  Morocco,  with  whom  he  claim.  d 
kinship  through  his  mother.  Here  he  was  gladly 
granted  the  asylum  which  h<-  s<>  much  needed.  Whil<«  he 
was  sharing  their  hospitality  thnv  <  am<»  an  embassy  from 
some  of  the  chief  Mussulmans  «,f  Spain  to  offer  him  the 
supreme  power  in  that  country.  The  various  Emirs  who 
had  been  miagOfemillg  that  unhappy  land  for  fWtv 
years  since  the  Moorish  (..mjurst  had  given  it  neither 
prosperity  nor  peace;  possibly  al>n  there  was  a  feeling  that 
they  had  tailed  as  champions  of  Mohammedisin  against 
Christianity.  At  any  rat««,  there  was  a  strong  desir.'  t«.  try 
what  unity  and  com-.-ntratiMii  und.-i-  a  resident  and 
in.l.-p.-nd.-iit  >M\,.n-iurn  u  thi> 
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purpose  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  high- 
spirited  and  courageous  youth,  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  sovereigns.  The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted. 
Abderrahraan  crossed  into  Spain  in  755  and  won  victory 
after  victory  over  the  representatives  of  his  Abbaside  foe, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  named  Yussuf-el-Fekr,  and  though 
he  himself  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Caliph,  virtually  he 
founded  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  often  with  brilliant  success,  guided  the 
fortune  and  destiny  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

But  Abderrahman,  though  deservedly  one  of  the 
favourite  heroes  of  Saracen  literature,  did  not  win 
supreme  power  in  Spain  without  a  hard  struggle,  and 
even  after  he  had  conquered,  there  was  many  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  opposition  to  his  rule.  Though  Yussuf-el- 
Fekr  fell  in  battle  (759),  his  sons  filled  the  next  twenty 
years  with  turmoil.  And  it  was  one  of  these  sons  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Yussuf,  who,  together  with  Jbu-el-Arabi 
(possibly  the  Governor  of  Barcelona),  sought  the  aid  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  year  777,  while  he  was  holding  a 
meeting  at  Paderborn.  They  wished  Charlemagne  to 
proceed  against  Abderrahman,  and  they  promised  him  that 
they  would  procure  the  surrender  of  several  cities  in 
Spain  if  he  would  appear  before  their  gates.  The  offer 
was  a  tempting  one,  and  harmonised  with  the  king's 
general  feeling.  For  Abderrahman,  the  Om  may  ad  Caliph 
of  Cordova,  was  the  rival  and  enemy  of  the  Abbaside 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Charle- 
magne, in  support  of  whose  claim  to  the  headship  of 
Islam  a  large  number  of  Spanish  Mahommedans  were  in 
arms. 

It  was,  then,  at  the  call  of  the  Saracen>  that  Charle- 
magne entered  Spain.  He  was  asked  to  intervene  in 
support  of  one  Islamic  power  ;i^ain>t  another.  The 
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of  the  rival  faith  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
determining  motive  for  this  expedition.  So  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  history  for  the  suggestion  of  the  chansons 
ami  the  later  chronicles,  that  Charlemagne  was  moved 
to  this  enterprise  by  pity  for  the  Spanish  Christians 
groaning  under  Saracen  oppression.  In  fart  the  situation 
of  the  rhri>tians  under  Abderrahman  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  tolerable.  The  historians  of  Spain  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  compare  Charlemagne  unfavourably  with  Ab- 
derrahman. If  we  consider  merely  the  relations  of 
Abderrahman  with  his  own  countrymen,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  maintained.  For  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
subjects  of  this  very  Caliph  of  Cordova  that  Charlemagne 
was  asked  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

In  778  the  king  set  out  for  Spain  with  a  vast  army. 
One  part  of  his  army  followed  the  sea  coast  by  way  of 
Gerunda  and  Barcelona,  the  other,  under  Charlemagne, 
took  the  direct  road  to  Pampeluna.  Saragossa  was  to  be 
tin-  meeting-place.  Having  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  Charle- 
magne first  of  all  attacked  Pampeluna,  which  submitted 
to  him.  Other  cities  followed  its  example.  But  Saragossa, 
the  city  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Ebro, 
refused  to  surrender.  After  a  desperate  sortie,  Charle- 
magne had  to  retire.  Disappointed  with  the  result,  he 
resolved  to  return  home.  Returning  to  Pampeluna,  he 
levelled  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  ground,  lest  it 
should  rebel  against  him.  He  then  began  his  man  h 
MRM  the  Pyrenees,  5,000  feet  hi«jh.  The  highest  point 
of  tho  road,  the  "Suinm.i  Pyn-nees",  looked  down  on  the 
wild  and  narrow  defile  of  Roncesvalles,  the  "glyn  mieri" 
of  the  Welsh  translation. 

In  passing  through  this  narrow  defile,  Charlemagne 
had  to  form  his  army  into  a  long  line.'  On  the  highest 

ra 
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point  of  the  pass  an  ambush  had  been  formed  by  the 
Gascons,  whose  operations  were  concealed  by  the  dense 
wood  growing  there.  When  the  baggage  train  and  tin* 
rearguard  came  in  sight,  they  dashed  down  the  slopes 
upon  them.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  higher  ground,  fully  compensated  for  the 
mountaineers'  inferiority  in  arms  and  discipline.  Accord- 
ing to  Eginhard,  the  whole  of  the  rearguard  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Among  those  who  fell  were  many  nobles  of  the 
king's  court,  notably,  Eggihard,  the  seneschal  of  the  royal 
court,  Anselm,  count  of  the  palace,  Hruoland,  the  prefect 
of  the  Breton  march  (the  Roland  of  the  chanson*).1  As 
night  soon  fell  and  the  nimble  invaders  dispersed 
quickly  to  their  homes  and  hiding-places,  revenge  was 
impossible.  So  Charlemagne  returned  home  to  Frankland 
with  clouded  brow,  all  his  satisfaction  at  his  successes  in 
Spain  being  marred  by  this  dishonour  to  his  arms,  and  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  friends.  The  date  of  this  disaster  is 
fixed  by  the  epitaph  of  the  seneschal  Eggihard  as  the 
18th  of  August  778. 

Such  is  the  bare  record  of  his  history  concerning  this 
episode,  which  is  so  famous  in  song.  By  the  caprice  of 
fortune  it  has  become  the  root  of  a  whole  epic  literature. 

But  who  were  these  Gascons,  and  what  was  their  quarrel 
with  Charlemagne  ? 

Certainly  they  were  not  Saracens  or  Mohammedans,  as 
the  trouveres  of  the  later  centuries  supposed.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  Basque  race,  which  has  through- 
out the  centuries  of  history  occupied  the  high  upland 
valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  has 
given  its  name  to  Biscay  in  Spain,  and  Gascony  in 
France.  These  mountaineers  represent  probably  the 
oldest  population  of  Europe  of  which  any  trace  now 
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remain-.  Their  lanirua^e  is  t<>-dav  tin-  pu/./le,  the  un- 
solved enigma,  of  philology.  As  has  been  said,  they  are 
not  Mussulmans,  and  thev  may  have  "professed  and  called 
themselves  Christians".  And  there  is  no  need  to  seek  any 
deep  political  combination,  Christian  or  Mohammedan.  t«> 
account  for  the  attack  on  the  baggage  train  of  the 
Prankish  king. 

The  men  whose  ancestors  hud  l.een  driven,  perhaps  two 
thousand  years  before,  into  their  mountains  by  the  Celts, 
were  determined,  and  have  been  determined  ever  since,  to 
keep  their  last  asylum  free  from  the  foot  of  the  invader. 
Roman  and  Goth  had  vainly  tried  to  subdue  them.  And 
now  this  Prankish  interloper  should  have  a  lesson  that 
should  prevent  his  paying  too  frequent  visits  to  their 
mountains.  Theirs  was  a  savage  love,  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  of  absolute  isolation.  That  and  the 
attraction  of  the  plunder  possible  to  them,  seem  quite 
sutlioient  to  account  for  their  attack  on  the  baggage  train 
<>f  th«-  kinur. 

Other  wars  were  undertaken  by  Charlemagne,  against 

the  Avars,  and  against  the  Bretons,  in  all  of  which  the 

I-  Yanks   were   victorious,  and   the   countries   became   the 

spoils  of  the  Christian  armies.     Every  campaign  increased 

the  prestige  of  the  Frank  ish  armies.     The  empire  of  the 

great  monarch   was  enlarged  against  Slavish  and  Scan- 

dinavian heathendom,  his  troops  maintained  the  Spanish 

li    against   all    his    Saracen    and   Christian    enemies. 

i  the  Eider  to  Sicily,  and  from  the  Hbro  to  Theis,  the 

will  of  Charlemagne  was  supreme. 

It  U  ii"  \\«.nder  that  men  who  associated  the  ideas  of 
imperial  order  ami  constructive  civili/ation  with  the  name 
of  Rome  should  have  recognised  in  the  monarchy  of 
<  1  1  1  1  lemagne  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  the  Coesars. 
When,  therefore,  at  Rome,  ,,n  ClirMmas  Eve  of  the 
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year  800,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  it 
seemed  the  natural  consummation  of  his  whole  career. 
And  when,  in  801,  an  embassy  arrived  with  curious 
presents  from  Harun-al-Rushed,  the  great  Caliph,  who 
held  in  the  East  the  same  position  as  Charlemagne  did  in 
the  West,  men  recognised  in  it  a  becoming  testimony  to 
the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Frankish  emperor. 

When  Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne  learning  in 
Europe  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  old  Roman  civilization 
had  passed  away,  partly  from  inward  decay,  partly  by  the 
attacks  made  on  the  seats  of  learning  by  uncivilized 
nations,  and  partly,  and  still  more  quickly,  through  the 
supplanting  power  of  the  new  idea  introduced  into  the 
world  by  Christianity.  But  after  a  time  even  Christian 
learning  had  disappeared  from  Western  Europe,  though 
traces  of  it  were  still  left  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy. 
With  that  exception  learning  had  abandoned  the  con- 
tinent. The  darkness  was  profound  and  general.  Only 
in  distant  Britain  and  Ireland  was  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing kept  burning.1  It  was  Alcuin,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
Northumbrian  house,  educated  in  the  famous  school  of 
York  by  teachers  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  in  782  brought  the  light  back  to  the  continent. 
The  plight  of  learning  in  Frankland  at  his  coming  was 
deplorable. 

Prompted  by  Alcuin,  Charlemagne  attempted  the 
great  work  of  dispelling  this  darkness.  He  began  at  the 
fountain  head.  He  established  in  his  own  court  the 
famous  school  called  the  Palatine  school,  in  which  his  own 
children  and  those  of  his  nobles  were  instructed  by 
masters  of  great  reputation.  The  king  invited  to  his 
court  grammarians  and  learned  men  from  all  parts.  By 

i  Mosheim's  Eccl  Hist.,  p.  266. 
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means  <>f  his  <»wn  example  he  roused  others  to  cultivate 
learning,  both  human  ami  divine.  He  was  himself  tin* 
most  eager  of  pupils,  wanting  to  know  everything,  an<l 
everything  at  once. 

The  knowledge  imparted  in  the  school  was  rudimentary. 
Th.-  whole  circle  of  knowledge  was  included  in  what  were 
called  the  Seven  I/iberal  Art*,  vi/.,  ^raininar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  arithmot i«-,  music,  geometry  and  astronomy.1  This 
curriculum  was  an  inheritance  from  classical  antiquity. 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  (d.  636),  published  a  small 
encyclopaedia  called  Etymologies,  containing  extracts 
gathered  from  patristic  and  classical  authors,  and  this 
served  as  a  thesaurus  of  all  knowledge  for  centuries.  In 
this  book  the  arts  are  expressly  recognised  as  seven. 
"Discipline,  liheralium  artium  septem  sunt." 

Nor  was  Charlemagne's  plan  restricted  to  the  palace 
school.  He  did  not  intend  to  rule  a  barbaric  kingdom. 
Therefore  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  bring  learning 
t«.  his  people.  Acting  under  such  impulses,  Charlema^n^ 
issued,  in  787,  that  famous  capitulary  or  proclamation 
which  is  tln>  first  general  charter  of  education.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  abbots  of  the  different 
monasteries,  reproving  them  for  their  lack  of  learning, 
exhorting  them  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  find  out  men  who  were  both  able 
ami  willing  to  learn  themselves  and  also  willing  to  instruct 
others.  The  soldiers  of  the  church  should  be  (said  he) 
"religious  in  heart,  learned  in  discourse,  pure  in  act, 
el..quent  in  speech". 

By  his  authority  schools  were  opened  in  connection  with 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  all  the  provinces.  Other 
capitularies  followed,  laying  down  more  definite  instruc- 
tions. In  802  a  proclamation  was  issued,  calling  upon 
1  'I  V.,1,.  /I  pp.  loj,  l 
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fathers  to  send  their  sons  to  study  letters.1  There  was  a 
genuine  renaissance,  though  its  area  was  not  very  extensive. 

The  movement,  however,  rendered  a  double  service  to 
learning.  It  restored  Latin  to  the  position  of  a  literary 
language,  and  it  brought  out  a  number  of  editions  and 
copyists  of  such  texts  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  had  survived 
the  wreck  of  ancient  learning.  Every  student  of  the 
history  of  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  texts  knows  how  many 
of  the  best  MSS.  date  from  the  ninth  century.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  impulse  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
classical  studies.'2  In  this  respect  the  king  of  the  Franks 
takes  a  foremost  place  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 

Charlemagne  spent  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  813  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.3  In  January  of  the  following  year  he 
was  seized  by  a  violent  fever.  H  aving  no  faith  in  doctors, 
he  tried  his  usual  remedy  for  fever,  i.e.,  abstaining  from 
food.  But  this  only  made  him  weaker.  Soon  pleurisy 
intervened.  On  the  seventh  day,  after  he  had  received 
Holy  Communion,  he  passed  quietly  away,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
on  the  fifth  day  before  the  Calends  of  February,  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  The  same  day  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Virgin  there  amidst  universal  signs  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

Eginhard  has  preserved  the  inscription  which  was 
placed  above  his  tomb  :4 — "  Sub  hoc  conditorio  situm  est 
corpus  Karoli  magni  at  que  orthodoxi  imperatoris,  qui 
regnum  Francorum  nobiliter  ampiiavit,  et  per  annos  XLVII 
feliciter  rexit.  Decessit  septuagenarius  Anno  Domini 
DCCCXIIII,  Indicitione  vii.  v.  Kal.  Febr.'" 

1  West,  p.  108.  *  Hodgkin's  Charle*  the  Great,  p.  236. 

3  Vita,  caps,  xxx,  xxxi.  4  J'ita,  cap.  xxxi. 

6  Note  that  in  this  inscription  Charlemagne  is  called  "the  yreat 
and  orthodox  emperor",  and  not  "Charles  the  drt-nt".  It  was  sonu  - 
time  after  this  that  the  "Magnus*'  became  linked  to  the  "Karolus". 
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Charlemagne,  we  are  told,  had  a  genius  for  civili/ation.1 
Anarchy,  in  any  shape  or  form.  di-tr« ->ed  him,  and  his 
impulse  was  to  direct  his  efforts  to  check  the  tendency, 
and  to  produce  order.  Europe,  in  its  political,  social,  ami 
spiritual  aspect,  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  when  Charle- 
magne ascended  the  throne,  and  his  first  thought  was  how 
to  civilize  Frank-land  ami  the  countries  a  round  it.  This 
was  at  the  root  of  all  his  warlike  expeditions.  This,  and 
m.t  a  mere  thirst  for  conquest,  it  was  that  moved  him  to 
undertake  ili.-m.  This  spirit  is  also  made  manifest  in  his 
mess  to  establish  schools,  in  his  taste  for  learning,  in 
his  predilection  for  the  Church,  and  in  his  adoption  of 
everything  which  appeared  to  him  capable  of  exercising 
beneficial  influence  on  society  as  a  whole,  or  on  man  in  his 
individual  capacity. 

The  contribution  of  Charlemagne  to  modern  civilization 
is  different  from  that  of  many  who  have  a  great  name  in 
history.  It  is  not  so  solid  and  manifest.  He  was  not  a 
irn-at  builder  of  cities,  nor  a  great  road-maker,  nor  did  lie 
enrich  the  world  of  literature  and  of  art. 

Charlemagne  was  a  great  statesman  with  lofty  ideals. 
He  wished  to  establish  a  vast  Christian  empire  on  earth. 
He  would  make  all  nations  subjects  of  one  kingdom,  and 
make  th«-  Church  in  deed  what  it  is  in  word,  "militant  here 
on  earth".  This  he  undoubtedly  failed  to  do.  He  could 
not  resuscitate  the  old  learning  and  civilization  of  Rome  in 
a  Christian  state,  nor  graft  the  now  Christian  culture  on 
the  old  stem  of  heathen  Teutonic  races.  Neither  could 
he  gather  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  into  one  fold.  A 
lit*  time  is  far  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
scheme  on  so  vast  a  scale.  By  his  great  genius  he  did 
indeed  create  a  vast  empire,  hut  he  could  not  give  it 
stability.  For  soon  after  his  death  it  gradually  fell  to 
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pieces.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  buried  with 
him  in  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  fall  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  many  small  nations  which  had  been 
brought  within  its  pale.  Only  in  the  Papal  court,  and  pos- 
sibly among  some  of  the  king's  own  descendants  was  there 
any  fondness  for  the  ideal  that  fired  his  imagination  and 
disturbed  his  dreams — the  whole  continent  united  politi- 
cally under  one  emperor,  and  spiritually  under  one  bishop. 
The  grand  purpose  that  dominated  his  mind  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  it  was  better  for  Europe  that  it  was  not.  Never- 
theless, the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  noble  thought 
at  that  period  in  history,  and  environed  by  the  sordid  ideas 
that  then  prevailed  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  reveals  a  man  whom  the  succeeding  centuries  have 
rightly  acclaimed  as  truly  great.  He  failed  to  realize  his 
ideal  because  it  was,  and  is,  too  grand  for  this  world.  But 
in  any  case,  he  had  the  sweet  consciousness  of  knowing— 
"  How  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bound  of  low  successes."1 

The  ideal  he  entertained  embraced  more  than  one  nation- 
ality. It  took  in  all  men.  The  catholicity  of  Charle- 
magne's character  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 
He  was  a  Frank  only  in  dress.2  What  Turpin's  romance 
says  of  Roland,  according  to  the  Welsh  version,  is  certainly 
true  of  Charlemagne,  "  Karedic  gantaw  pob  dyn.  Ual  pei 
brawt  idaw  uei  bob  cristawn."3  ("He  entertained  kindly 
feelings  towards  every  man.  As  his  brother  regarded  he 
every  Christian.") 

Charlemagne's  greatness  was  in  the  nobility  of  his 
aim,  and  in  the  energy  and  wisdom  and  tact  with  which 
he  carried  it  out  during  his  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  wreck  of  his  empire,  in  greatness  of  character,  in 

1  "  Marsyas"  in  The  Epic  of  Hades,  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris. 

'  Vita,  cap.  xxiii.  HW>7/  Te.rt,  p.  100. 
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many-sided  activity,  and  in  ma^ir  influence  of  a 
name  potent  for  good  among  succeeding  generations,  Char- 
lemagne stands  second  to  none  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
world. 

II.  —  THE  CHARLEMAGNE  OF  ROMAN 

"Vei  1«  tu  la  u  set  &  eel  fluri  gernun 
Celui  a  la  grant  barbe  a  cet  veir  pelicun."  —  Roman 


The  French  trnnr,  V,-s  ami  jmujlrtir*  in  the  Middle  Ages 
•  Splayed  an  extraordinary  activity,  exercised  an  immense 
influence,  and  produced  remarkable  works.  These  works 
were  known  and  admired  throughout  the  length  and 
!th  of  Europe.  The  events  they  narrated  and  the 
heroes  they  celebrated  were  often  on  all  men's  tongues. 
The  great  hold  which  these  romances  had  on  the  attention 
of  tho  literary  world  in  the  Middle  Ages  lies  in  the  fact 
that  quite  independent  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity, 
Fr«  -nch  genius  drew  from  its  own  store  narrative 
poetry  in  all  its  various  forms  —  historical,  moral,  and 
descriptive.  It  was  in  France  that  the  new  society  dared 
to  give  utterance  in  a  form  of  poetry  to  which  it  had  itself 
given  birth.  Tin-  <»riur  in,  however,  of  these  romances,  so 
bright  with  life  and  so  full  of  interest,  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  Tin  -re  used  to  be  a  theory  that  the  Charle- 
magne romances  owed  their  origin,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  tli«'  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  as  tin*  Arthurian  romances  are 
>aid  tobe  based  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Unit  or  Chronicle. 
It  has  now  been  made  fairly  clear  that  the  Latin  Chronicle 
is  not  anterior  even  to  some  of  the  existing  rlt.msons,  and 
some  of  the  old  songs  may  be  traced  in  parts  of  the 
Chronicle,  forming  as  it  were  the  basis  of  the  stories  told. 

The  beginning  of  the  national  literature  of  France,  as 
of  ..tlier  countries,  probably  was  the  hallads  of  the  people. 
Min-treK  >ei/ed  upon  gome  striking  episode  in  the 
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of  the  nation,  and  composed  short  stirring  lays  which  took 
for  granted  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  events.  Cycles 
of  ballads  clustered  round  the  names  of  great  kings  and 
knights.  The  existence  of  these  national  songs,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  events,  is  attested  by  many  different 
authors.1  Of  Howell  of  Nantes  it  is  stated  "de  hoc  canitur 
in  cantilena  usque  in  hodierum  diem"2  (Turpin  CA.,  Ciampi, 
cap.  xii).  Charles  Martel,  and  Dagobert  before  him,  were 
celebrated  in  many  a  song.  Pepin's  exploits  were  not  for- 
gotten by  the  minstrels.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
songs  were  richer  and  fuller  than  ever.  The  war  in  Spain 
in  778  and  its  disastrous  end  created  a  profound  impression 
and  inspired  many  poems.  In  short,  all  that  was  glorious 
in  the  past  history  of  the  people,  every  great  warrior  and 
every  stirring  episode  in  history,  had  already  its  song  and 
its  ballad. 

The  demand  for  something  like  order  among  the  many 
songs  of  different  kinds  then  in  existence,  produced  at  that 
early  date  a  classification  of  them  more  or  less  exact.  The 
minstrels  divided  them  generally  according  as  they  related 
to  France,  to  Brittany,  or  to  the  Ancient  World,  as  repre- 
sented by  Rome.  The  trouvere,  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Chanson  des  Saisnes  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury), makes  three  distinct  epic  cycles  of  them. 

"Ne  sont  que  trois  matieres  a  nul  home  entendant 
De  France,  et  de  Bretaigne,  et  de  Rome  le  grant. 

The  romances  "de  Rome  le  grant  "are  those  derived 
from  ancient  history,  the  chief  representative  of  which 
possibly  is  the  Roman  de  Troie,  the  Dares  Phrygius  of  the 
Welsh  MSS. 

The  second  cycle,  the  Matiere  de  Bretaigne,  embraces 

1  Flourishing  of  Romance,  p.  .'JO. 

2  See  also  Davis'  Charlenutyn,-.  j..  :;i'J;    ///.</.   /w-/..  p.  88;    1'if«, 
cap.  xxix. 
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the  romances  of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of   the  Round 
Table. 

It  is  the  third  cycle  of  romances,  the  Matiete  de  France, 
\\hich,  being  the  original  production  of  the  people,  forms 
the  principal  interest  of  French  literatim-  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  "  Matter "  of  France  is  again  divided  into  two 
parts  :  (1)  The  national  or  kingly  cycle  of  songs ;  (2)  The 
feudal  or  individual  cycle  of  songs.  The  first  group  of 
songs  refers  to  the  songs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
the  kings  from  Chlodovech  to  Charlemagne.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  glorification  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks. 

The  second  group  of  songs  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  were  more  or  less  hostile  to  royalty.  In 
these  songs  the  persons  and  deeds  of  the  barons  were 
highly  exalted.  The  sovereign  rights  of  the  king  are  not 
denied,  but  the  king  never  undertakes  to  do  anything 
national  without  consulting  his  barons.  There  was  also  a 
third  group,  which  embraced  the  songs  relating  to  the  wars 
in  Spain  against  the  Saracens. 

TIi is  national  and  feudal  poetry  developed  especially 
among  the  warrior  class,  amon^r  tin*  lords  and  knights  of 
th«  rourt  and  the  field  and  their  retainers,  whose  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  ways  of  living  and  acting  it  reflected.  It 
was  not  meant  for  the  artisans  and  peasants,  but  for  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  a  "courtois  '*  production  destined  ex- 
clusively for  the  "courtois"  class,  and  often  produced  l>\ 
it  and  iW  those  of  the  people  who  had  l.een  initiated  into 
thi>  culture. 

In  the  funnatioii  and  development  of  these  songs  the 
wandering  ininMrel  played  an  important  part.  The 
trouvere*  had  n<>  intention  of  producing  a  permanent  lit«-ra- 
ture  when  they  composed  their  //at won*  de  yeite.  As  the 
\\.-rd  >li>in*on  implies,  they  \\.-re  nit-ant  to  be  sun«;  and  not 
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read,  to  please  the  ear  and  not  the  eye.  And  the  word  geste 
indicates  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  songs  which  had 
for  their  subject  some  real  episode  in  history. 

The  minstrels  going  about  from  place  to  place  to  recite 
these  songs  for  the  amusement  of  the  great  and  for  the 
entertainment  of  feast  and  wedding,  brought  the  traditional 
songs  of  one  region  to  another  region,  and  in  order  to 
interest  their  audience  they  would  attach  to  the  one, 
heroes  and  episodes  of  the  other,  or  draw  upon  their  own 
fancy,  or  borrow  from  the  common  stock  of  their  trade. 
Thus  the  popular  tradition  developed  almost  independently 
of  literary  authorities. 

In  this  manner  was  formed  a  vast  epic  matiere  which 
had  a  national  character — which  expressed  in  song  the 
ideal  and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people  of  France,  or 
at  least,  of  its  aristocratic  and  courtly  classes. 

The  only  popular  history  of  the  past,  the  only  known 
annals  of  their  country's  deeds,  were  enshrined  in  the 
chansons  of  the  minstrels.  No  other  record  was  known. 
By  the  eleventh  century  the  literary  world  had  lost  touch 
with  the  period  of  Charlemagne.  Having  lost  sight  of  all 
landmarks  it  readily  lent  itself  to  expand  mere  myths  and 
legends ;  even  learned  and  sober  chroniclers  invented  and 
recorded  a  personal  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem. 
If  this  was  done  with  what  was  regarded  as  history,  it 
may  be  imagined  what  liberties  were  taken  with  the  songs 
and  ballads.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  came  a  time 
when  the  literary  man  took  in  hand  the  popular  songs  of 
the  country  and  endeavoured  to  weave  a  story  or  poem  out 
of  them.  The  best  story  so  produced  is  Turpin's  Chronicle, 
and  the  best  song  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 

The  word  epopee  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  an  epic 
poem.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  history  or  the  matter 
which  forms  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  This  matter 
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may  be  imaginary,  pure  invention,  mythical,  "i  it  may  be 
histori'  ••//.  /.'.,  it  may  be  based  on  real  events  in  history 
more  or  less  modified  bj  the  tradition*  ol  the  people  or  by 
the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  French  epopee  must  be 
considered,  as  being  based,  at  least  in  its  origin,  on  songs 
contemporaneous  with  the  events. 

The  French  epopee  may  then  be  defined  as  poetical 
history  of  France  based  on  a  previous  or  anterior  national 
poetry,  commemorating  in  song  the  great  persons  and 
events  in  the  long  past  history  of  the  country. 

The  epuf.,'.  i>  nothing  nmn*  than  the  poetry  of  a  nation 
developed,  enlarged,  and  centralized.1  From  thence  it 
borrows  its  inspiration,  its  heroes,  and  even  its  stories,  but 
it  Ljrniips  them  and  co-ordinates  tlu-m  in  one  grand  whole 
in  which  they  are  arranged  about  a  principal  point.  It 
takes  isolated  songs  and  makes  of  them  one  whole  and 
harmonious  work.  It  removes  all  discrepancies,  classifies 
subjects,  arranges  episodes  in  proper  order  and  sequence, 
MinU  the  events  in  a  common  plan  at  the  expense  of 
geography  ami  chronology,  and  finally  con>trnct<,  with 
the  material  of  a  preceding  age,  a  true  building.  The 
i>  .-imply  u  French  history  seen  through  a  romantic 
Leu 

The  origin  of  the  French  ^>Op6  must  be  sought  then  in 
the  national  songs  of  the  Franks,  the  songs,  not  as  they 
were  originally  composed,  but  as  th«»y  ha<l  been  modified 
l»y  tin-  minstrels. 

When  the  production  of  national  poetry  is  arrested 
localise  the-  historical  a>i><M-t  to  which  it  relates  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  nation,  if  still  vigorous,  will  go  on  singing, 
for  some  tim«',  the  epic  poetry  of  the  preceding  generations. 
But  the  old  songs,  in  order  to  exercise  fresh  influence,  must 
1  y// 
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submit  to  new  conditions.  In  order  to  live,  and  lead  a 
vigorous  life,  the  old  epic  ballad  must  be  brought  into 
correspondence  with  its  new  environment. 

So  in  the  eleventh  century  all  the  epic  production  of 
the  past  was  made  to  centre  in  Charlemagne.  The  French 
epopee  may  be  rightly  characterized  as  the  cycle  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  in  him  that  the  whole  body  of  songs 
found  their  centre  of  unity.  The  national  poetry  up  to 
that  time  was  classified  and  arranged  after  the  events  in 
the  poetical  life  of  the  great  emperor. 

Charlemagne  is  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  the  French 
epopee.  All  the  chansons  de  geste  are  connected  with  the 
great  king  in  one  way  or  another.  Vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona  multi.  For  three  centuries  trouveres  and 
jongleurs  had  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  kings  and 
warriors  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Frankish  people. 
But  so  powerfully  did  Charlemagne  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  Europe  that  all  other  kings  were  forgotten. 
Standing  in  lonely  splendour,  he  put  all  other  heroes  in 
the  shade.  His  exploits  lived  so  much  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  that  all  the  great  events  and  glorious 
exploits  of  kings  and  warriors  of  the  past,  as  expressed  in 
the  national  epic  ballads,  were  assigned  to  the  great  hero 
of  the  epopee,  were  grouped  and  co-ordinated  in  one  vast 
story  and  arranged  about  him  as  its  organic  centre. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  poets  and  minstrels  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  France,  there  was  but  one  king.  Charlemagne 
is  regarded  by  them  as  the  heir  of  all  the  traditions  ami 
songs  which  clustered  round  the  names  of  Clovis,  Dagobert, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  even  of  his  own  son  Louis. 
The  most  illustrious  king  of  the  line  has  eclipsed  all  the 
others.  Charlemagne  is  the  hero  of  all  the  grand  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  Frankish  nation. 

This  may  have  contributed  to  the  emit 'u>i<>n.  at  l«-a>t  in 
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the  case  of  the  three  Charleses  who  figure  in  songs  of 
diverse  origin  and  inspiration,  vi/..,  of  Charles  Martel, 
Charles  the  Great.  and  Charles  the  Bold,  —  the  three  were 
all  sons  of  a  Pepin  and  fathers  of  a  Louis. 

As  a  result,  by  many  displacements  and  alterations, 
tli'-  frouveres  of  the  day  composed  of  the  material,  new  and 
old,  one  grand  imposing  character,  king  of  the  Franks  and 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  a  synthetical  and  glorified  monarch, 
"the  valiant  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  old  king  Pepin",  and 
made  him  the  centre  figure  of  song  and  romance. 

The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  modification  of  all 
kinds  of  enemies  into  one  type.  As  tin*  kings  of  France 
were  all  assimilated  to  Charlemagne,  so  all  the  enemies 
were  made  to  conform  to  one  pattern.  This  type  no  doubt 
was  adopted  after  the  war  in  Spain,  a  war  whose  disastrous 
('inline  in  history  was  converted  in  the  songs  into  a 
glorious  victory,  in  order  to  satisfy  poetic  justice. 

Not  being  able  to  distinguish  their  enemies  by  any 
other  means,  they  characterized  them  by  their  religion  or 
tin*  lack  of  it.  All  those  who  were  not  Christians  were 
regarded  as  Saracens  and  Paynims,  worshippers  of 
Tergavant,  Mahomet  an«l  Jupiter. 

Old  ballads  which  told  of  national  st  rubles  in  Aciiui- 
taine.  in  Brittany.  in  Saxony,  in  Lombardy,  were  corrupted. 
The  Saracens  were  brought  in  everywhere.  Even  NVitikind. 
the  Saxon,  the  most  worthy  opponent  Charlemagne  ever 
HP  -t  in  battle,  becomes  a  Saracen  in  Jean  Bodel's  Chanson 
d<  >'<//>•///>•,  and  Desiderius.  the  kin-_r  «>t'  the  Lombards. 
undergoes  a  similar  treatment  in  Chevalerie  Ogitr  and  in 


The  enemies  are  always  the  ..lijerts  nt*  the  must  intense 
hatred  and  contempt.  They  are  ••/./  pule  gent'\  "y  gentdl 
fudr 

>  /I  .  |..  110. 
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If  any  among  them  made  manifest  some  good  point, 
they  invariably,  before  the  end  of  the  action,  become 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  fight  henceforth  most 
valiantly  on  the  side  of  Charlemagne,  and  render  him  most 
loyal  service. 

The  war  in  Spain  against  the  Saracens  becomes  the 
typical  war.  And  though  the  action  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Briars  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rearguard  of 
Charlemagne's  army,  yet  popular  song  ever  regarded  it  as 
a  great  victory.  The  oral  tradition  of  that  notable  event 
took  up  in  its  course  down  the  centuries  all  the  stirring 
elements  of  other  scenes  of  action  in  divers  lands,  and 
formed  of  them  the  typical  battlefield. 

Even  Charlemagne's  other  battles  were  almost  forgotten. 
His  wars  against  Lombards,  Saxons,  Bretons,  Avares — 
some  of  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign — 
have  hardly  left  a  trace  behind  in  the  new  chansons  of  the 
epopee. 

The  grand  idea  that  obtains  in  all  the  romances  of  the 
period,  both  in  prose  and  in  rhyme,  is  this — the  conflict 
of  Christian  Europe  against  the  Saracens  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Frankish  people.  Thus  the  person  of  Charle- 
magne is  glorified  as  the  type  of  the  king  of  the  Franks. 
All  the  glorious  events  of  many  a  battlefield  in  the  history 
of  the  Franks,  and  all  the  great  characters  whose  exploits 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  people  for  centuries,  are 
blended  and  combined  in  one  sublime  scene  in  a  grand 
drama,— the  fight  of  the  Christians  against  the  Saracens 
in  Spain  under  the  direct  command  and  leadership  of  their 
ideal  king,  Charlemagne. 

The  first  portraits  which  tradition  has  gathered  of 
Charlemagne  give  the  impression  of  a  grand  and  powerful 
character.  In  the  prose  romance  of  Turpin,  which  seems 
more  primitive  than  the  chanson*,  Charlemagne  is  depicted 
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in  liis  "inaiih T>  priim*  vigour".  Hr  is  a  fine  and  impos- 
ing character,  strong  both  in  mind  ami  body.  So  strong 
was  In*  that  In*  could  fell  a  horse  and  rider  with  one  blow, 
straighten  four  horseshoes  joined  together,  and  lift  with 
his  right  hand  a  fully  equipped  knight  to  the  level  of  his 
face.1  He  is  represented  as  fighting  in  person  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battle.  There  is  no  indication  of  age  or  decay 
in  anything  that  he  does.  This  refers  more  especially  to 
the  latter  part  of  Turpin's  Chronicle.  In  the  first  five 
chapters  he  is  depicted  at  the  close  of  his  life  with  all  his 
great  achievements  behind  him.  Here  his  piety  is  very 
marked.  As  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  though  weary  with 
oppressive  labour,  he  once  again  unsheathes  the  sword  to 
defend  her."  His  hobby  seems  to  be  to  build  churches 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  especially  to  St.  James.8 

In  the  chansons,  which  retain  something  of  the  national 
spirit,  lie  is  depicted  as  very  old,  with  white  hair  and 
snowy  beard  flowing  down  his  breast,4  of  superhuman 
majesty,  prudent  in  counsel,  valiant  in  battle.  But  his 
Hghting  days  are  a  memory  of  the  past. 

In  I'Mth  prose  and  metrical  romances,  he  is  always  the 
champion  delegated  by  God  to  fight  th»»  faithless  Paynims, 
destined  to  overthrow  tin-  p«.\\«-i-  ,.f  l>lam,  and  to  establish 
the  true  faith  <>n  earth. 

The  epic  kini:  is  atP-mlt-d  with  great  pomp  ami  circum- 
stance. He  has  a  gorgeous  court,  where  he  sits  on  a  throm« 
of  gold.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
company  of  faithful  knights,  richly  equipped  in  gol<l  and 
silver  armour,  who  are  wedded  to  his  throm-  ami  person, 
ami  who  at  his  behest  will  encounter  any  tWin  of  danger 
to  carry  out  his  purpose,  pre-eminent  among  whom 
stand  the  twelve  peers  of  France:  Roland,  the  Achilles  of 
the  Franks;  Oliver,  his  brother-in-arms ;  Turpin,  the 
'.  p.  26.  «/AiV/.,  p.  1.  /.'„.! .  ,,  j  '  //,/,/..  pp  L".'.r>9,80. 
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militant  Archbishop ;  Naimes,  the  Nestor  of  the  college  of 
peers ;  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  king's  standard-bearer,  etc. 

How  far,  then,  does  the  epic  Charlemagne  reflect  the 
real  Charlemagne.  To  Charlemagne  belongs  the  almost 
unique  distinction  of  having  two  histories,  one  contained 
in  the  authentic  annals  of  his  country,  and  another  evolved 
out  of  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
King  Arthur,  though  a  great  hero  of  romance,  has  no 
assured  position  in  history.  He  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
the  creature  of  poetic  imagination.  The  great  ideal  king 
of  Wales  has  left  hardly  a  trace  of  himself  in  history. 
But  Charlemagne  is  great  both  in  history  and  in  song. 
The  two  narratives  exist  side  by  side,  and  both  are  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  Charlemagne  of 
history,  and  the  Charlemagne  of  romance,  the  question 
remains,  how  far  does  the  latter  reflect  the  former  ?  How 
many  of  the  traditions  which  cluster  round  his  name  have 
any  foundation  in  fact  ? 

To  the  historian  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne  is 
altogether  estimated  by  the  position  he  holds  in  the 
true  annals  of  his  country.  To  him  all  the  fictions  of  the 
cfuinsons  simply  sully  the  fair  name  of  the  great  king. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  For  his  greatness  may 
also  be  estimated  by  the  place  he  obtains  in  song.  Grant- 
ing that  the  historical  elements  are  but  faintly  visible  in 
the  chansons,  yet  the  existence  of  the  epic  Charlemagne 
bears  testimony  to  the  presence  of  great  and  commanding 
qualities  in  the  man  who  could  so  impress  the  minds  and 
fire  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  as  to  evolve  it.  A 
commonplace  king  would  not  have  suggested  the  heroic 
elements.  It  required  a  Charlemagne  to  create  the  French 
epopee,  and  the  epopee,  in  turn,  bears  record  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  character,  "When  God  chose  the  ninety  and  nine 
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kingdoms  of  the  world,  He  made  of  sweet  France  the  best 
of  all :  and  the  best  of  kings  that  ruled  in  that  realm  was 
called  Charlemagne."1 

TEXTUAL     CRITICISM. 
I.— THE  WELSH  TEXT. 

The  Welsh  text  of  the  History  of  Charlemagne  is  inter- 
esting in  that  it,  among  many  other  indications,  makes 
manifest  how  far  Wales  was  in  touch  with  the  new  life 
that  was  throbbing  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in 
France,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth  ;m«l  thirteenth 
centuries.3  During  this  period  there  was  a  remarkable 
intellectual  awakening  in  Wales.  At  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, with  the  possible  exception  of  Rome  and  a  few 
other  cities  of  Italy,  learning  had  abandoned  the  continent 
and  retired  beyond  the  sea  among  the  Britons  and  Irish. 
The  lamp  of  learning  was  also  kept  burning  in  Brittany, 
with  which  Wales  kept  up  a  close  attachment  as  long  as  it 
had  an  independent  existence  as  a  political  unity.  Charle- 
magne, through  Alcuin  and  others,  endeavoured  to  dispel 
the  ignorance,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  partial 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
w.-iv  siirns  that  tin-  ..1.1  \v..rl«l  was  aln.ut  to  a\vak«'  I'min 
s)(H>p.  Kun.j.  ii.'Ljiiming  to  assume  another  aspect. 

Gregory  VII  announced  the  coming  of  a  new  era.  Hilde- 
brand  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  great  minds  of 

1  "Quant  Deua  enlist  n-mauto  «-t  HUH 

!••  ini-illur  t»nm  en  «l..K-o  France. 
Li  mieldre  reia  et  a  nom  Charlemagne.'* 

(Le  courounrment  df  hmi»,  vv.  12-15.) 

8  For  the  atate  of  learning  in  Wales  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth 
ami  thirteenth  centurion  in  Wales,  aee  Ellin,  pp.  24,  etc.  On  the 
literature  <»f  Wales  .luring  this  period,  see  Skene's  Four  Ancient 
fiookf  »/  ll'ii/et,  v«.l.  i.  pp.  I'.'-.TJ;  Stephens'  Literature  of  tke  A'ymry, 
pp.  :•.!-.  Sk  Dr.  Maclean's  Litmitttrf  of  the  Celt$. 
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Europe,  and  contemporary  with  him,  Scotus,  Roscelin,  and 
Abelard,  stood  up  for  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 
Up  to  this  time  Latin  was  the  sole  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  learned  men  of  various  countries.  And 
though  Latin  still  continued  to  hold  its  premier  position, 
now,  however,  the  languages  of  the  people  are  seen  forcing 
themselves  into  the  best  literature  of  the  day.1 

The  Welsh  people  were  already  alert  and  better 
prepared  than  most  other  nations  of  Europe  for  the 
impulse  which  was  now  being  given  to  every  kind  of 
intellectual  effort.  They  had  among  them  an  order  of 
bards,  already  numerous  and  well-disciplined,  and  a 
language  which  was  in  use  in  all  its  fulness  and  richness 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, their  literature  became  superior,  more  copious 
and  richer,  than  that  of  any  contemporaneous  nation.2 
When  the  impulse  came,  instead  of  having  to  form  a  new 
language,  as  the  trouvere*  and  chroniclers  of  France  had 
to  do,  the  poets  and  writers  in  Wales  had  one  ready  at 
hand,  and  that  now  found  embodiment  in  the  polished 
diction  of  a  classic  literature.  At  that  time,  the  Welsh 
nation,  though  small,  held  an  honourable  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  community  of  letters  it 
gave  as  much  as  it  received.  The  contributions  of  the 
Welsh  people,  together  with  their  kindred  on  the  con- 
tinent, enriched  the  thoughts  and  literatures  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  For  were  they  not  the  creators  of 
Arthur  of  romance,  and  did  not  the  Bretons  first  conceive 
the  Chanson  de  Roland,  France's  great  epic  poem,  its  boast 
and  pride.3 

1  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i,  p.     I 
*  Price,  Hants  Cymru,  p.  626. 

3  G.  Paris'  La  Literature  Francaise  au  Moyfn  Aye,  p.  54.     Intn>. 
to  his  Chanson  df  Roland,  pp.  KM  1. 
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Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Welsh  literature  of  this 
period  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
the  Welsh  princes.  In  the  eleventh  century  two  events 
happened  which  seein  to  have  had  a  material  influence  on 
Welsh  literature.  The  one  was  the  return,  in  1077,  of  Rhys 
ap  Tewdwr,  the  true  heir  of  the  throne  of  South  Wales, 
from  Brittany,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  other 
was  the  landing,  in  1080,  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  the  great 
central  figure  in  Welsh  history  during  the  Norman  period, 
from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  in  exile.  The  return 
of  these  two  princes  created  a  new  era  in  Welsh  literature. 
In  North  Wales  this  manifested  itself  in  a  very  remark- 
able revival  of  poetry,  while  in  South  Wales  it  took  the 
form  of  prose  literature.  Between  1080  and  1400,  Stephens 
enumerates  no  less  than  seventy-nine  bards.  To  this 
period  belong  the  greatest  monuments  of  Welsh  genius  — 
the  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen,  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  and 
the  Red  Book  of  Heryest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  the  Arthurian 
traditions,  in  their  Breton  form,  may  be  dated  from  the 
return  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr.  The  appearance  of  the  History 
of  the  Britons,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon  mouth,  was  the  first  open 
manifestation  of  it.  This  book,  written  not  later  than 
1147,  in  Lat  in,  at  once  attained  great  popularity,  and  made 
the  history  it  contained,  together  with  th<«  romantic  tales  of 
I'thr  Pendragon  and  Arthur,  familiar  to  the  whole  world. 
As  Turpin  wrote  the  romance  of  Charlemagne,  and  tli<> 
<'lniii*nn*  <vl«'hrat<Ml  tln»  ijlory  of  his  vast  nnpiiv,  so  (J«»otVivy 
wrote  the  epic  history  of  the  kings  of  Britain  to  enchanee 
th.'ir  glory,  following  in  this  the  example  set  by  Hom.-r 
ami  Virgil  in  writing  their  epic  poems.1 


Dr.  Sebastian  Evans'  c.liti..n  ..f  '/<.-//•/>//.  |,j,.  :5.-,i  ;-:;•;  I  : 
el};  3,  9. 
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The  Welsh  Text  itself  supplies  the  material  with  which 
to  decide  the  date  of  the  translation.  The  translator 

says : — f 

"And  this  book,  Madoc  ap  Selyf  translated  from  Latin 
into  Welsh,  at  the  request  and  prayer  of  Gruffydd  ap  Mere- 
dudd  ap  Owein  ap  Gruffydd  ap  Rhys." 

The  prince  who  prompted  Madoc  ap  Selyf  to  translate 
Turpin's  History  of  Charlemagne  into  Welsh  was  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  South,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Rhys,  the 
patron  of  the  Eisteddfod,  and  the  founder  of  the  abbey  at 
Strata  Florida,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Welsh  abbeys.  His 
father,  Meredudd  ap  Owein,  who  died  in  1265,  was 
Llewelyn  the  Great's  most  faithful  ally,  and  fought  side 
by  side  with  him  on  many  a  battle-field.  After  Mere- 
dudd's  death,  Llewelyn  did  not  forget  his  debt  to  his  old 
friend.  For  it  was  to  defend  his  son,  Gruffydd,  against 
his  English  enemies,  that  prince  Llewelyn  gathered  to- 
gether his  forces  for  the  last  time  (1271). 

This  Gruffydd  kept  up  the  traditions  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  fostering  the  literature  of  his  country.  No 
doubt  Madoc  ap  Selyf,  the  translator  of  the  old  Latin 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  was  a  poet  attached  to  the  royal  court 
of  T  Deheubarth,  or  connected  with  the  abbey  at  Strata 
Florida,  of  which  Gruffydd  was  patron. 

The  time,  then,  must  have  been  not  later  than  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Madoc  ap  Selyf 's  date 
is  given  by  Stephens  as  1270-1300.' 

The  above  date  refers  to  the  translation  from  the 
Latin.  Tt  should  be  noted  that  Madoc  ap  Selyf  does  not 
profess  that  he  has  translated  anything  from  the  French. 
This,  among  other  reasons,  implies  that  he  is  not  the 
translator  of  Roman  d'Otuel*  and  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 

»  Welsh  Text,  p.  28.  *  Literature  of  the  Kymry,  p.  96. 

3  So  is  this  chanson  entitled  in  the  Middlehill  catalogue.  The  form 
Otufl  or  Otirel  is  found  in  all  northern  versions  of  the  song,  /•.// ..  in 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  manuscripts 
in  which  the  old  literature  of  Wales,  both  original  and 
derived,  has  been  preserved  and  brought  down,  are  copies  of 
lost  originals  transcribed  into  the  language  of  the  copyist's 
time,  though  fortunately,  through  the  inattention,  or  the 
conscious  intentions,  of  the  scribes,  many  older  forms  are 
left  standing,  betraying  the  age  of  the  originals. 

The  translation  of  Madoc  ap  Selyf,  among  other  works, 
was  transcribed  into  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Red  Book  of  Hergest  is  a  very  valuable  MS. 
volume,  in  which  has  been  preserved  much  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  Wales,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  The  book  has  been  embellished  in 
a  magnificent  binding  of  red  morocco,  with  steel  clasps, 
and  is  preserved  in  a  case,  and  shewn  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Oxford. 

The  book  does  not  profess  to  contain  anything  original, 
but  is  rather  an  enormous  compilation  of  Welsh  compo- 
sitions, in  prose  and  verse,  of  all  periods  from  the  fifth 
century  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
MS.  was  given  to  Jesus  College,  in  the  year  1701,  by 
Thomas  Wilkins,  of  Llanblethian,  to  whom  it  had  been 
left  by  Dr.  John  Davies.  Dr.  Davies  obtained  it  in 
Glamorgan,  in  1634,  from  Louis  Mansel,  of  Margam,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Margam 
family  for  some  time.  The  MS.,  however,  takes  its  name 
from  Hergest  Court,  a  seat  of  the  Vaughans,  near  Knighton, 
Radnor,  and  was  probably  compiled  for  them. 

This  book,  so  precious  to  Wales,  is  a  thick  folio  MS., 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  leaves  of 
vellum,  written  at  different  times,  extending  from  the 

all  tho  Charlemagne  romances  published   by  the  E.E.T.S.,  in  Karl. 
Saga,  ...  K  K  K  ,  HIM!  in  l...th  Il.-iigwrt  and  Hergeat  M88. 
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first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1318),  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1454).  It  is  written 
in  double  columns,  and  apparently  in  three  different 
handwritings.1 

The  first  handwriting  extends  from  column  1  to  column 
999.  In  this  part  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  chronology,  termin- 
ating with  the  year  1318.  The  second  handwriting  begins 
at  column  999,  with  the  Brut  y  Saeson,  and  ends  with  the 
year  1376.  The  same  handwriting  goes  on  to  column 
1143.  At  column  1143  a  more  modern  hand  begins. 

The  Welsh  text  of  the  History  of  Charlemagne  begins 
at  column  381,  and  ends  at  column  502,  and  therefore  it 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.2 

The  faithfulness  with  which  the  so-called  Turpin's 
history  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  the  Roman 
d*  Otuel  and  the  Chanson  de  Roland  from  the  French,  is  a 
proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  high  state  of  learning 
in  Wales  at  that  time.  These  translations  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  translation  into  any  European  lan- 
guage of  the  period. 

Madoc  ap  Selyf's  translation  from  Latin  into  Welsh 
is,  apart  from  certain  omissions  —  of  geographical  names 
for  the  most  part  —  far  more  faithful  to  the  original 
than  any  of  the  old  French  translations.  He  never  shirks 
difficulties,  but  grapples  with  them  successfully.  There 
are  no  interpolations  and  no  paraphrasings  in  his  work. 

The  Welsh  translation  of  the  Song  of  Roland  reads 
like  an  original,  and  is  full  of  poetic  feeling  as  to  the  way 
and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  thought.  Compare  in  this 
respect  the  Charlemagne  romances  in  old  English  literature. 


1  Lit.  of  the  Celts,  p.  219;  Report  of  MSS.  in  the  Welsh 
vol.  ii.  part  i,  p.  1. 

a  Vide  on  this  point  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Books,  vol.  ii.  ]• 
and  Max  Nettlau's  Beit  rage,  p.  IB. 
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It  may  he  that  at  that  period  the  Fn-nrh  language  was 
generally  spoken  among  the  courtoi*  class  in  Kn^lainl, 
with  tin-  result  that  no  translations  were  necessary.  But 
whatever  be  the  reason,  the  old  English  translations,  or 
rather  adaptations,  of  the  literature  of  the  French  epopee 
are  very  poor  as  compared  with  the  Welsh  translations. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  them,  either  in  faith- 
fulness to  originals  or  in  beauty  and  felicity  of  diction. 
Evidently,  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  the  Dark  Ages 
in  \Vales.  And  not  without  cause  is  the  cry  raised  in 
Wales  to-day — "I  godi'r  hen  wlad  yn  ei  hoi."  It  needs 
tin-  up-lifting. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  books  were  so  difficult  of  access 
that  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  what  appeared 
to  them  the  most  essential  features  of  every  branch  of 
literature.  Collecting  them  together  they  gave  them  to 
tli»'ir  readers  in  the  form  of  a  compilation.  This  was  done 
with  tin*  material  composing  the  French  epopee.  This  is 
the  form  of  the  Welsh  text.  It  is  a  cyclic  composition. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  compose,  of  the  different  romances, 
prose  ami  metrical,  of  which  Charlemagne  is  the  centn-, 
one  grand  whole ;  in  a  word,  to  write  out  th<>  history  of  the 
great  emperor,  according  to  the  epic  conception,  with  the 
malarial  of  tin-  songs  and  legends. 

That  the  Welsh  text  is  composed  of  different  elements, 
introduced  at  different  times,  by  different  authors,  is 
•  •\  i'K'iit  to  any  one  reading  it  with  a  little  attention.  Some 
parts  are  plainly  pros.- ;  others  are,  not  less  obviously, 
poetry.  The  sources  of  tin-  \\ork  must  be  sought  outside 
Wales.  It  has  an  air  about  it  foreign  to  the  world  of  tin- 
Mabinogion,  the  peculiar  creation  of  the  Brythonic  mi  ml 
ami  genius.  The  sources  of  the  work  are  undoubtedly: 
(1)  the  Latin  C/mmiV/,  of  Tin-pin.  J  the  French  /,' 
-/'"/«./,  ::  th«  IV.  ml,  Chansonde  Roland. 
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Analysis  of  the  Welsh  Text. 

Welsh  Text.  Source. 

Pages      1 —  28,  I.    4.     Latin  Version  of  Turpin's  Chronicle, 

chapters  i  to  xxi. 
28,  1.    1—  74,  I.    4.     French  Roman  d'Otuel  (Mid- 

dlehill  MS.) 
„        74,  I.    5—  96,  1. 18.     French   Chanson   de    Roland 

(an  early  version) . 

„        96,  1. 19—108,  L    9.     Latin  Version    of   Turpin's 
less  pp.  104,  5.         Chronicle,  chapters  xxiii — 

xxxii. 

„      104,  L  21—105.     Supplementa. 
„      108,  L  10—111,  L    1.     Supplementa. 
„      111,  I.    2,    to    end.      Latin   Version    of   Turpin's 

Chronicle,  chapter  xxiii  (a 
summary). 

The  Contents  of  the  Welsh  Text. 

(A)  Outline  of  "Turpin's  Chronicle'9 .—When  Charle- 
magne had  conquered  the  world  from  sea  to  sea,  and  had 
brought  it  into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  St.  James 
is  represented  as  appearing  to  him  in  a  vision.  The  king 
had  been  much  interested  at  that  time  in  astronomy,  and 
was  puzzled  about  the  Milky  Way — "the  pathway  of 
stars" — stretching  across  the  heavens  from  the  Frisian 
Sea  to  Galice,  which  was  outside  his  empire.  The 
Apostle  told  him  that  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  he  was 
to  go  to  Galice,  in  which  land  his  bones  were  laid,  and  of 
which  the  Saracens  were  then  masters.  He  urged 
Charlemagne  to  save  Galice,  promising  to  help  him. 

Charlemagne  set  out  for  Spain  with  a  great  army  and 
besieged  Parnpeluiia,  which  was  invincible  to  his  arms, 
but  it  fell  a  prey  to  his  prayers.  After  further  exploits 
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and  the  foundation  of  many  churches,  he  returned  home 
to  France. 

He  was  soon  back  a^ain  in  Spain.  For  news  had  come 
that  tli»'  Saracen  king  Aigolant  had  once  more  seized  the 
country,  and  had  attacked  the  garrisons  left  by  Charle- 
magne to  protect  the  Christians.  On  this  expedition  an 
awful  example  was  made  of  a  knight  who  unjustly  kept 
back  the  alms  left  by  a  dying  man  to  the  clergy  and  the 
poor,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul. 

Charlemagne  besieged  Agenni  where  Aigolant  and  the 
sixteen  kings,  his  allies,  were  then  encamped,  and  took  it. 
Aigolant,  however,  fled  to  Santonica.  Charlemagne 
followed  him,  and  asked  him  to  surrender  the  city.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  saying  that  the  city  would  be  surrendered 
if  he  were  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle.  Aigolant  was 
beaten,  and  fled  to  Pampeluna. 

Charlemagne  returned  to  France  and  brought  out  with 
him  to  Spain  an  immense  army  and  besieged  the  city.  A 
truce  was  granted,  and  Aigolant  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Charlemagne  concerning  the  respective  merit-  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen  faith  and  practice.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  arms,  and  the 
( 'h i -istia ns  prevailed.  Aidant,  being  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Christians  towards  the  poor  and  needy, 
refused  baptism.  A  terrible  battle  followed,  in  which 
Aigolant  was  killed. 

Charlemagne  next  attacked  Furre,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  when  Furre  and  three  thousand  of  the  Saracens 
were  killed. 

A  giant  dwelt  at  Nager,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
km::  of  Babylon  to  fight  Charlemagne.  This  mighty 
man,  Ferracut  by  name,  offered  to  fight  any  of  Charle- 
magne's men  in  single  combat.  lie  vanquished  all  the 
except  Roliui'l.  wh«>  conquered  him  by  means  of  a 
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stratagem.  First  of  all,  however,  Roland  and  the  giant 
had  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Cordova  was  next  attacked.  There  the  Christians  were 
almost  vanquished,  because  both  knights  and  horses  were 
terrified  by  the  ugly  masks  worn  by  the  Saracens.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  Paynims  were  conquered,  and  all  put 
to  the  sword.  Charlemagne  then  divided  the  whole  of 
Spain  between  his  own  men. 

Charlemagne  held  a  great  council  at  Santiago,  made 
it  an  Apostolic  See,  and  put  the  whole  of  Spain  and 
Galice  in  subjection  to  it. 

(B)  Outline  of  "Roman  d9  Otuel".  Parti.  The  Conversion 
of  OtueL — Charlemagne  was  holding  a  full  court  at  Paris, 
surrounded  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France  and  a  crowd  of 
princes,  counts,  barons  and  knights,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Saracen  king  Garsi,  asking  for  the 
emperor.  "Whence  comest  thou?  and  who  art  thou?" 
said  Ogier.  "I  am  Otuel",  said  he,  "and  I  come  from 
Spain.  T  am  sent  by  the  most  powerful  king,  Garsi,  to 
your  king."  Directed  by  the  knights,  the  envoy  made 
his  way  to  the  presence  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  sum- 
moned to  pay  homage  to  his  lord,  Garsi,  and  to  renounce 
the  Christian  faith.  Enraged  by  his  words,  a  knight  tried 
to  kill  him,  but  was  himself  killed  by  Otuel.  By  the  per- 
suasion of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  he  gave  up  his 
sword  and  delivered  his  message.  He  made  loud  boast  of 
his  prowess  in  battle,  and  challenged  Roland  to  single 
combat,  which  the  latter  accepted.  After  Mass  the 
following  morning  they  prepared  for  the  fight,  Otuel 
being  equipped  by  Belicent,  the  emperor's  daughter. 
Between  two  such  great  champions  there  was  a  terrible 
encounter,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  with  varied 
success.  Roland  tried  to  convert  Otuel,  but  ;ill  in  vain. 
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Heaven  intervened.  A  dove  came  flying  and  rested  upon 
<  Hull's  helmet.  Regarding  this  as  a  divine  token,  he 
agreed  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mahomet  and  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  was  baptized,  and  Belicent  was  betrothed 
to  him. 

Part  II.  The  Expedition  against  Garsi. — Otuel  took  his 
place  among  the  twelve  peers,  and  witli  tho  army  of 
Charlemagne  marched  against  Garsi,  whose  most  furious 
and  most  relentless  enemy  he  became.  On  the  1st  of 
April  the  army  started,  and  arrived  soon  near  the  city 
Atalie,  where  Garsi  was.  Roland,  Oliver,  and  Ogier  rode 
out  of  the  camp  and  met  four  Saracen  kings,  three  of 
whom  they  slew,  and  the  fourth  they  made  a  prisoner. 
But  the  Saracens  came  up,  and  the  French  knights  were 
compelled  to  let  their  prisoner  go.  Overpowered  by  num- 
bers, Roland  and  Oliver  took  to  flight,  and  Ogier  was  taken 
prisoner.  Otuel  met  Roland  and  Oliver  flying.  The  three 
returned  and  made  havoc  among  the  Saracens.  Otuel 
fought  a  duel  with  Clarel  and  killed  him.  A  general 
battle  followed,  during  which  Ogier  escaped.  The  Saracens 
were  utterly  routed,  and  Garsi  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
brought  to  Charlemagne. 

(C)  Outline  of  "La  Chanson  de  Roland".— Garsi  being 
in  prison,  Marsile  took  command  of  the  Saracen  forces  in 
s P.I  in.  Knowing  he  could  not  withstand  Charlemagne's 
might,  he  sent  to  him  legates  seeking  peace.  Two 
brothers  of  noble  birth,  Ba/in  and  Ii<»/.il<>,  were  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  state  terms.  These  not  being  acceptable,  the 
Paynim  king  put  the  ambassadors  to  a  shameful  death. 
Charlemagne  set  out  to  avenge  the  injury  and  insult. 
Moved  again  by  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  meet  the 
forces  of  France  in  the  nYM,  Marsile  sent  his  prime 
minister,  Blaiu -amlrin  l»y  nauip,  as  ambassador  to  the  king, 
ami  promised  t«>  sulmiit  t..  him,  to  receive  Christian 
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baptism,  and  to  give  him  hostages  and  presents.  The 
emperor  summoned  his  barons  to  consider  these  terms. 
Roland  advised  the  king  not  to  accept  them.  Ganelon, 
on  the  contrary,  urged  Charlemagne  not  to  reject  the 
offer,  and  that  an  ambassador  be  sent  to  Marsile  to  state 
what  the  emperor  demanded  of  him.  This  plan  was 
adopted.  Naimes,  Roland,  Oliver,  Turpin  offered  to  go 
on  this  embassy.  To  this  Charlemagne  would  not  consent. 
He  knew  that  it  was  a  mission  full  of  danger,  and  would 
not  allow  any  of  his  twelve  peers  to  risk  his  life  in  its  com- 
mission. Roland  mentioned  the  name  of  Ganelon.  To 
that  all  the  barons  agreed.  But  Ganelon,  who  recalled  the 
fate  of  Bazin  and  Bazile,1  swore  in  case  he  returned  home 
sound  and  safe,  of  which  indeed  he  had  no  hope,  that  he 
would  be  avenged  on  Roland.3  Ganelon  joined  Blancan- 
drin  and  set  out  for  Saragossa,  carrying  with  him  the 
emperor's  letter.  On  the  way  he  could  not  hide  his  hatred 
of  Roland.  Blancandrin  took  advantage  of  it  and  in- 
duced him  to  conspire  against  Roland's  life. 

When  he  arrived  at  Saragossa  Ganelon  delivered  his 
message  with  such  haughtiness  that  Marsile  tried  to  smite 
him  with  his  javelin.  Blancandrin  intervened,  and  Marsile 
was  appeased.  King  and  ambassador  communed  together, 
and  the  conversation  ended  in  Ganelon  consenting  to 
betray  the  emperor,  and  to  see  that  Roland,  "the  em- 
peror's right  arm",  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
with  a  small  number  of  soldiers.  The  Saracens  were 

1  No  account  of  the  embassy  of  Bazin  and  Bazile  is  found  in  thu 
Oxford  MS. 

*  According  to  Turpin's  Chronicle  Ganelon  had  no  bad  feeling 
towards  Roland.  He  was  simply  corrupted  by  the  Saracens'  gold. 
Ganelon  returned  to  the  Franks'  camp  with  sweet  wine  and  fair 
Saracenes,  and  their  defeat  on  the  morrow  was  the  direct  result  of 
their  debauchery  the  night  before.  It  was  a  punishment  for  their 
sins. 
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to  surround  this  small  force  with  a  threat  army  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thus  to  destroy  it. 
Marsile  and  his  barons  loaded  the  traitor  with  presents. 

Returning  to  Charlemagne,  Ganelou  reported  that  his 
embassy  had  been  most  successful,  that  Marsile  would  come 
to  Aix-le-Chapelle  to  receive  Christian  baptism,  and  that  he 
had  sent  with  him  the  tribute  the  emperor  demanded  of 
him. 

The  army  in  joy  began  to  strike  their  tents  and  gather 
their  rattle  ami  to  start  for  their  longed-for  France. 

On  the  morrow  Charlemagne,  who  had  been  troubled 
by  dreams  foreboding  some  evil,  consulted  his  barons  who 
should  be  in  command  of  the  rear-guard.  Ganelon  men- 
tioned Roland.  *Roland,  though  the  emperor  did  not  like 
is  delighted  with  the  post.  He  would  not  accept  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  with  him.  The  twelve  peers 
joined  themselves  to  him.  The  army  set  out  for  the  gates 
of  Spain.  Soon  the  emperor  and  his  part  of  the  army 
came  to  Gascony. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  approached  the  rear-guard, 
on.'  hundred  thousand  strong.  Oliver  discovered  them  and 
was  astonished  at  their  number.  He  asked  Roland  to 
sound  his  horn  to  recall  Charlemagne  to  their  succour. 
Through  an  exaggerated  sense  of  honour  he  refused  to  do 
so.  The  battle  then  began.  Turpin  had  already  blessed 
the  soldiers  and  absolved  them,  telling  them  that  the  gates 
i  radise  were  opened  to  receive  their  souls  if  they  fell 
in  fighting  for  their  faith.  Roland  also  roused  their 
enthusiasm,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  the  emperor  had 
entrusted  to  them  a  post  of  great  honour,  and  that  they 
HUM  see  to  it  that  that  confidence  was  justified.  To  the 
cry  of  "Monjoie"  they  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  a  terrible 
iinle  ensued.  The  Saracens  were  vanquished.  But  new 
forces  of  the  Paynims  appeared  on  the  scene  without 
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cessation,  and  the  Franks  fell  under  the  pressure  of 
superior  force.*1  One  by  one  the  peers  were  slain.  At 
last  Roland  agreed  to  sound  his  horn.  But  he  blew  it 
with  such  force  that  he  burst  the  vein  of  his  neck.  The 
emperor,  though  eight  miles  away,  heard  the  sound,  and 
in  spite  of  Ganelon's  advice  to  the  contrary,  retraced  his 
steps.  But  he  arrived  too  late.  All  were  dead.2  Charle- 
magne deplored  the  death  of  his  knights.  He  gathered 
his  forces  and  pursued  the  enemy  and  slaughtered  them, 
the  sun  staying  in  its  course  to  help  him.  The  Franks 
returned  to  Roncesvalles.  They  wept  for  their  brave 
companions.  Some  of  the  dead  they  buried  there  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  bodies  of  the  knights  were  em- 
balmed and  carried  to  France,  where  they  were  buried. 
Ganelon  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  A  great 
assembly  was  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  subjection  of  the  Paynims  to 
Christian  arms. 

After  a  time  Charlemagne's  health  suffered,  and  his 
death  approached.  Turpin  had  a  vision.  He  saw  an 
"army  of  demons"  preparing  to  carry  off  the  emperor's 
soul  to  hell  on  account  of  his  sins.  They  were  foiled, 
however,  by  St.  James,  who,  in  return  for  Charlemagne's 
benevolence  towards  him  in  the  building  of  many  churches 
to  his  name,  rescued  his  soul  and  bore  it  into  heaven. 

II— OTHER  TEXTS. 

The  original  texts  of  the  Welsh  History  of  Charlemagne 
were  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  French.  The 
Chronicle  of  Turpin  was  originally  written  in  Latin,  and 

1  A  lacuna  exists   in  Hergest  MS.  between  the  *  .  .  *.     This   is 
supplied  by  the  Hengwrt  MS. 

2  According  to  Turpin's  Chronicle,  two  Prankish  knights  escaped, 
Baldwin  and  Thiery,  who  came  to  Charlemagne  t<>  announce,  tin-  first 
the  general  disaster,  and  the  second,  the  <1<  atli  <>f  Roland. 
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lloman  d'Otud  ami  the  Chans<>«  •  /••  //"/<//«/.  in  French. 
The  Chronicle  was  soon  translated  into  French,  and  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Chanson  <l> 
Roland  was  still  more  popular,  and  still  more  widely  trans- 
lated. The  Roman  d'Otuel,  though  not  so  generally  known, 
has  been  put  in  a  number  of  other  tongues.  So  that  there 
I'.xists  an  abundance  of  other  texts  with  which  to  compare 
the  Welsh  text  of  the  Hergest  MS. 

(1)  The  Latin  Text. 
"Turpini  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni  et  Roland!  Historia." 

There  are  five  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  "  History." 

(1)  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Latin  text  is  that  of 
Simmi  S,  liarclius,  who  published  it,  in  folio,  at  Frankfort- 
on-Main,    in    1566,   in   a   collection    which    he    entitled, 
Germanicarum   rerum    guatuor     celebriores,     vetustioresque 

chronographos Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  Anno  1566. 

Turpin's  Chronicle  is  the  first  of  the  four,  and  its  full  title 
there   is: — Fohannes    Turpinus  de    Vila    Caroli    May, 
Rolandi. 

(2)  The  second    edition    is  that    of   Justus   Reuber. 
This  was  published  eighteen  years  after  Schanlius.  in  folio. 
Tin-  again  is  in  a  collection  which  has  the  following  title  : 

—  Veterum  Scriptorum  qui  Caesarum  et  Imperatorum  Ger~ 

)n<tnirur>un    /vx  y»»r  n//«/""/   mi  ruin   »/»>///x    ////rr/x    mn n'lnnint 
'x  unu*  ex  bibliotheca  Justi  Reuberi,  etc.     Franco/ '"/•//. 
Anno  1584. 

This  volume  contains  tliirt«»«'n  <litV.'i«'iit  works  in  all,  of 
which  the  first  three  are : — 

i.    Vita  et  gesta  Caroli  Magni  per  I  (urn. 

ii.  Anna  Us  reyutn  Francorum*  Pipini,  Caroli  Magni,  et 

Ludovici,  a  quodam  ejus  aetatis  astronomo  contcr 
iii.  /»   '  if ,i  Caroli  Magni  if  /.'"/./ m/t  Hittoria. 
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A  second  edition  of  this  was  published  at  Hanover  in 
1619,  and  a  third  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1726.  This 
last  edition  contains  all  the  Supplementa  found  in  Lam- 
becius'  Commentaria,  published  in  1665. 

(3)  In  1822,  Sebastian  Ciampi  published  his  edition  of 
the  Chronicle  at  Florence.      Its  title  is : — De  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  et  Rolandi  Historia   loanni  Turpino   Archiepiscopo 
Remensi  vulgo  tributa  ....  Florentiae,  1822,  8vo. 

Ciainpi's  text  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
Schardius  and  Reuber.  The  three  editions  have  as  a  pre- 
face the  letter  of  Turpin  to  Leoprand,  the  Dean  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Schardius  and  Reuber,  however,  omit  the  iii 
chapter  of  Turpin  as  found  in  Ciampi,  the  chapter  entitled : 
"Nomina  Villarum  et  Urbium",  etc. 

The  three  editions  end  with  these  words  : — "qui  legis 
hoc  carmen  Turpino  posce  juvamen  ut  pietate  Dei  sub- 
veniatur  ei.  Amen." 

(4)  In  1836-38,  M.  de  Reiffenberg  published  at  Brussels 
an  edition  of  Turpin's  Latin  History  in  connection  with  his 
edition  of  Philippe  Mousket.     This  also  contains  the  Supple- 
menta. 

(5)  Ferdinand  Castets  brought  out  an  edition  of  Turpin 
for  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Romance  Languages. 
Its  title  is  :  —  Turpini  historia  Karoli  Magni  et  Rotholandi. 
Ferdinand   Castets.      Montpellier,   1880.       (Publ.   vii   des 
publications  speciales  du  Societe*  pour  1'  e*tude  des  langues 
romanes.) 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Chronicle  is  Turpin,  or 
Tylpinus,  as  the  name  appears  in  its  German  form,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Rheims  from  756  up  to  his  death,  about 
800,  and  who  was  then  a  real  contemporary  of  those 
who  perished  at  Roncesvalles  in  778  (vide  Gautier's  Ch.  de 
R.,  p.  21). 
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Turpin's  Chronicle  was  regarded  for  centuries  as  the 
record  of  actual  deeds  done.  Schardius  and  Reuber 
without  any  hesitation  insert  this  epic  history  in  collections 
which  included  writers  acknowledged  as  historians  of 
repute.  Later  editors,  it  is  true,  cast  doubt  upon  the 
advisability  of  allowing  Turpin  a  place  side  by  side  with 
Eginhard.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that  he  was  so  esteemed 
by  the  first  editors  in  both  cases. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  History  appeared,  the 
generally  received  opinion  concerning  it  was  that  it  was  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  it  was  assigned  to  one  date  and  one 
country.  But  when  learning  revived,  doubts  were  enter- 
tained on  these  points.  One  point  was  soon  settled,  it  was 
not  written  in  the  time  of  Turpin  nor  by  him.  Some  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Pope  Cullixtus  II, 
three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Santiago  de  Compostella.  Oudinus  (de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,  vol.  ii,  p.  68)  writes : — "Auctor 
hujus  operis  non  Turpinus,  sed  Callixtus  II  Papa,  qui  tribus 
postmortem  Caroli  Magni  saeculis,  illam  fabulum  confinxit, 
non  ut  Carolum  Magnum,  sed  ut  Sanctum  lacobum  Apos- 
toluin  et  ecclesiam  Compostellanam,  quain  ardenter  aniabat, 
illustriores  his  fabulis  faceret:  unde  nil  iniruin  quod  in  MS. 
Cantabrigiensi  S.  Benedicti  Callistus  II  hanc  fabuluui  a  ae 
confictam,  dicat  opus  authenticum,  primus  que  omnium  illius 
mentionem  faciat "  (quoted  in  Reuber,  p.  94 ;  Ciatupi,  p.  vi ; 
see  also  Dr.  Sach's  Beitrage,  p.  34). 

Others  are  not  so  definite  as  to  the  author,  though 
convinced  that  the  book  was  forged  by  someone  interested 
in  exalting  the  glory  of  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Padrun 
in  Galice  before  it  was  transferred  to  Compostella  (cf. 
" Compostella  qualis  tune  temporis  parva",  Turpin,  chap,  iii, 
Ciampi).  In  any  case,  the  Chronicle  was  approved  l»y 
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Callixtus  II  in  1 122,  with  the  result  that  it  hud  an  enormous 
circulation. 

Others,  again,  maintain  that  the  book  was  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  Crusades.  Warton  (Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
vol.  i,  p.  128)  says: — "It  was  forged  about  1110  with  the 
design  of  giving  countenance  to  the  Crusades."  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  M  d'Eichkor  (Histoire  du  Moyen  Age) 
"C'est  apres  la  premiere  croisade  du  commencement  du  xii 
siecle  que  les  moines  inventerent  1'histoire  de  Charle- 
magne connue  sous  le  nom  de  Turpin  ....  Les  fables 
des  guerres  de  Charlemagne  et  de  Roland  avec  les  infideles 
devoient  encourager  et  enflamer  les  Chretiens  contre  les 
Mahometans"  (quoted  by  Ciampi,  p.  x). 

The  final  word  on  this  question  has  been  said  by  M. 
Gaston  Paris,  who,  in  his  Latin  treatise,  De  Pseudo  Turpino, 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  His  opinion 
is  that  the  Chronicle  is  not  the  work  of  Turpin,  but  that  of 
several  authors  who  wrote  at  different  times  and  in  divers 
places,  but  that  all  wrote  between  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
If  the  letter  of  Callixtus  II,  recommending  the  history  as 
authentic  to  the  faithful,  be  spurious,  the  first  mention  of 
it  goes  back  to  the  year  1 165.  It  is  more  than  once  quoted 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  first  ten  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century  produced  three,  if  not  four, 
translations  of  it,  and  from  the  year  1205  writers  of  great 
historical  compilations  have  admitted  it  into  their  works 
without  any  misgiving.  It  was  only  at  the  Renaissance, 
soon  after  Schardius  had  published  his  first  edition  of  the 
Latin  text,  that  Papire  Masson,  first  of  all,  declared  the 
work  to  be  fictitious  and  mythical.  The  Chronicle  is  based 
partly  on  traditions  and  partly  on  the  ctiansons  de  geste, 
while  some  parts  are  pure  invention.1 
1  Hitt.  Poet.,  p.  68. 
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For  critical  purposes  the  Chronicle  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  comprising  chapters  i  to  v,  and  the  other 
chapters  vi  to  the  end. 

The  first  five  chapters  contain  the  epic  account  of  the 
expedition  into  Spain  as  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
James  at  Santiago.  The  writer  of  this  first  part  does  not 
endeavour  to  persuade  his  readers  that  he  is  Turpin.  In 
fact  the  archbishop  is  only  just  named  in  passing.  Nor 
does  his  eye  rest  on  any  chanson  while  writing.  There  is 
no  trace  of  any  of  the  old  songs  of  the  epopee  underlying 
his  narrative.  In  this  part  of  the  book  two  things,  at 
least,  are  noticeable :  the  piety  of  the  writer,  and  his 
evident  and  exact  knowledge  of  Spanish  things.  He  does 
not  mention  anything  which  pertains  not  to  Spain. 
Battles  are  referred  to,  but  not  described.  Long  dis- 
courses are  not  reported,  but  prayers  and  miracles  are 
recorded.  And  all  accounts  are  given  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible.  Roland  is  not  so  much  as  named 
once.  The  writer  does  not  know,  or  does  not  care  to  tell, 
of  Boncesvalles.  The  author  has  no  other  object  in 
writing  than  to  induce  the  faithful  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
James  at  Santiago-de-Compostella.  M.  Gaston  Paris  con- 
cludes that  the  first  five  chapters  were  written  before  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  that  the  author  was  a  Spaniard.  A 
Frenchman  could  not,  at  that  time,  know  the  names  of  all 
cities  and  towns  of  Spain  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter 
nt  th».  <  'lu-onicU  (Ciainpi's  edition).  He  further  maintains 
that  the  writer  was  a  monk  of  Compost«'lla,  that  h<»  wn>U» 
his  book  to  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  and  to 
induce  the  faithful  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  apostle,  and 
that  this  part  of  the  book  was  written  about  tlu»  ••l.'v.'iith 
century  (A.D.  1050).  The  latter  portion  of  the  Chronicle 
(chape,  vi  to  xxxii)  lends  itself  to  various  interests,  which 

•  •  in  ployed  as  many  biased  writers,  who  introduced  matters 
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into  the  history  according  to  their  own  predilection.  In 
this  part  of  the  book  names  are  given  which  are  not 
found  anywhere  save  in  the  chansons,  such  as  Aigoland, 
Marsile,  etc.  The  writer  of  the  first  portion  mentions 
Turpin  once,  and  gives  no  hint  to  the  reader  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  book.  Tn  the  latter  portion,  the  writer 
refers  to  himself  often  as  "I,  Turpin",  and  he  wishes  to 
impress  upon  his  readers  that  he  was  an  actual  eye- 
witness of  all  the  events  he  records.  In  the  first  part, 
no  Christian  warrior  except  Charlemagne  is  mentioned. 
In  the  second  part,  many  names  of  knights  famous  in 
songs  are  given.  The  first  portion  is  written  to  the 
glorification  of  St.  James  of  Compostella ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  part,  the  first  rank  belongs  to  St.  Denis. 

M.  Gaston  Paris  concludes  that  the  second  portion  of 
the  Chronicle  (chapters  vi — xxxii),  together  with  the  pro- 
logue, was  composed  by  a  monk  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Vienne, 
any  time  between  the  years  1109  and  1119. 

Old  French  Translations  of  the  "History". 

The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  seems  to  have  been  translated 
into  French  at  a  very  early  date.  There  are  five  old 
translations  of  it,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.1 

(1)  The  oldest  of  these  translations  is  that  of  Nicholas 
de  Senlis.  There  are  two  copies  of  this  old  work  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  the  one  marked  Fr.  MS.  124  and 
the  other  Fr.  MS.  5,714.  These  two  MSS.  have  been 
collated  and  published  by  M.  Theodor  Auracher,  at  Halle- 
on-S.,  in  1877. 

The  preface  to  this  translation  informs  the  reader  that 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Hainault  ("  ii  cuens  de  Chainau"),  having 

1  On  these  old  translations,  vide  Gaston  Paris,  DC  Pseudo 
chap,  vii  ;  and  his  La  lift,  frmiynte  au  Moyen  Age,  pp.  137,  138. 
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no  faith  in  the  cloiiftMM  concerning  <'li;irl<>m;i'_rn«\ 
«'Ut  for  his  trui'  history.  After  a  long  search,  he  found 
in/  in  Burgundy,  the  Life  of  Charlemagne  which 
Turpin  wrote  in  Latin.  He  had  a  copy  of  it  made  for 
himself,  and  guarded  it  with  great  care  as  long  as  he  lived. 
At  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Count  sent  this  Latin  book  to 
his  sister,  lolande,  the  Countess  of  St.  Paul,  and  she,  in 
turn,  requested  Nicholas  de  Senlis  to  translate  it  from 
Latin  into  French,  "without  rhyme,  for  rhyme  supplies 
words  not  found  in  tho  Latin  original". 

This  is  the  story  of  this  translation  as  related  in 
Nicholas'  own  words: — "En  V  enor  nostre  Seignor  qui  est 
Peres  e  Filz  e  Saint  Esperiz,  e  qui  est  un  Dex  en  trois 
persones,  e  au  nom  de  la  gloriose  mere  ma  dama 
Saincte  Marie,  voil  commencier  1'estoire  si  cum  li  bons 
enpereires  I\arl.>maines  en  ala  en  Espagnie  por  la  terra 
conquerra  sor  sarrazins.  Maintes  gens  en  ont  oi  conter 
e  chanter,  mes  n'est  si  mensongie  non  90  qu'il  en  dient  e 
rhantont  cil  jogleor  ne  cil  conteor,  nus  contes  rimes  n'est 
verais,  tot  est  menssongie  90  qu'  il  en  dient,  quar  il  non 
seuient  rien  fors  par  oit  dire. 

"Li  bons  Baudoin,  li  cuens  de  Chainau,  si  ama  molt 
Karl'maine.  Ni  ne  veut  unques  croire  chose  quo  IVn 
chantast  :  ainz  fit  cercher  les  bones  abaies  de  France  e 
garden  par  toz  les  armaires  por  savior  si  16m  i  troveroit  la 
veraie  estoira:  ni  onques  trover  ne  li  porent  li  clerc. 
Tant  avint  que  uns  sis  cleirz  ala  en  Borgognie  par  1'estoire 
quere  eisi  cum  De  plot,  si  la  trova  a  Sanz  en  Borguonie. 
Icele  estoire  domeinament  que  Turpin,  le  bons  arcevesque 
de  Reins  escrit  en  Espaigne  qui  avoc  le  bon  enpereor  t'u. 
Li  (lors  au  bon  compte  Boudoin  contre-escrit  1'estoire  e  a 
son  Seignor  1'aporta,  qui  molt  l'e*n  tine  en  iierto 

tant  cum    il    vrsqui,  «•  quant    il    dut    murir,  si   pnv.-ia    !•• 
a  sa  seror  la  bon<>  l.-l.-nt.  la  contessa  de  Saint  I'o,  eti 
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manda  que  par  amor  de  lui,  gardast  le  livre  tant  cuin  ela 
vivreit.  La  bone  contessa  ha  garde  le  livre  jusqu*  a  ore. 
Or  si  me  proie  que  je  le  ineta  de  Latin  en  romanz.  For  90 
que  teus  set  de  letra  qui  de  Latin  ne  seust  eslire,  e  por 
romanz  sera  li  mielz  gardez."1 

These  words  of  Nicholas  supply  material  for  deciding 
the  date  of  the  translation.  lolande,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Baldwin,  Comte  de  Hainau,  was  married  to  her  second 
husband,  Hugh,  Comte  de  St.  Paul,  about  the  year  1 198. 
Her  brother  died  in  1195,  and  her  husband,  the  count,  died 
in  1205.  So  that  the  date  of  the  translation  must  be 
somewhere  between  1198  and  1205  (Warton,  vol.  i,  p. 
128).  Gaston  Paris  says  about  1200  ("circa  annum  MCC 
probabilius",  De  Pseudo  Turpino,  p.  46). 

MS.  5,714  seems  older  than  MS.  124.  The  translation 
in  both  copies  is  freely  interpolated.  Others  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  of  forging  and  augmenting 
Turpin,  but  the  interpolater  of  this  translation  leaves 
all  far  behind  him.  The  interpolation  should  not  be 
assigned  to  the  translator,  but  to  a  later  writer.  This 
is  a  fair  translation  of  the  Latin  text  up  to  the  tenth 
line  in  the  seventeenth  page  (Auracher),  i.e.,  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Latin  Turpin.  Then  comes 
a  short  interpolation  to  line  twelve,  page  nineteen, 
after  which  Turpin  is  followed  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
chapter.  Then  comes  a  long  interpolation  of  sixteen 
pages — from  page  16  to  page  38.  The  interpolater  was  a 
native  of  Santonica.  For  he  describes  hardly  anything 
beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Santonica,  or  rather  the  city 
itself.  He  makes  use  of  the  flight  of  Aigolant,  to  which 
Turpin  merely  refers,  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  many 
local  legends.  There  is  a  reference  to  Taillefer  de  Leon, 
who  was  not  known  elsewhere,  but  who  was  regarded  by 
1  M.  Th.  Auracher,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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the  people  of  Santonica  as  a  great  hero.     Besides,  MS.  1  2  1 
bears  trace  of  the  dialect  of  Santonica. 

This  old  translation  is  very  important  from  a  criti.-al 
point  of  view,  in  that  it  decides  what  was  in  the  Latin 
original  at  the  date  it  was  translated,  being  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  older  than  the  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Latin.  MS.  124  and  MS.  5,714  contain  the  prologue  ad- 
dressed to  Leoprand,  Dean  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  Latin  (Ciainpi)  is  wanting,  and  the 
epitaphium  (page  73).  The  Supplements  on  the  Seven 
Arts,  Roland's  Adventure,  the  Death  of  Turpin,  and 
Auma9or  of  Cordres,  are  found  in  it.1 

The  translation  printed  in  Paris  in  the  year  1527,  by 
Pierre  Vidone  for  Regnault  Chauldiere,  and  reprinted  in 
Gothic  characters  in  1835,  contains  all  the  interpolations 
of  the  MSS.  5,714  and  124,  and  is  not  Robert  Gayuin's 
translation. 

(2)  Cod.  GaM.9  52,  or,  Johannis.  So  according  to  M. 
Gaston  Paris  should  this  translation  be  designated,  a 
translation  generally  assigned,  but  without  any  reason, 
to  Michael  Harnes.  There  are  six  copies  of  this  trans- 
lation in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.  The  oldest  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (vide 
Dr.  Sach's  Beiirdge,  p.  35)  refers  in  the  prologue  to  the 
fact  that  Reginald,  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  found  the 
Latin  copy  of  Turpin  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  and 
had  it  translated  from  the  Latin  into  French  in  the 
year  1206. 

Three  of  the  copies  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  state 
that  Michael  de  Harnes  found  the  book  of  K.-_:inal.l, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  and  had  it  translated.  This  is  not  t  In- 
case. Mi<  ha.-l  I  lames  was  not  the  translator,  but  the 
patron.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  translation  in  tin-  State 

U  KM  /v  '.  IT  i"»-'«.  i"".  IOH,  111. 
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Library,  Munich  (Cod.  Gall.,  52) ;  this  was  published  by  M. 
Theo.  Auracher,  at  Munich,  in  1876.  One  copy  (MS.  921) 
ends  with  these  words: — "Here  ends  the  history  of 
Charlemagne,  which  Master  John  translated."1 

(3)  Anonymous.     So  does  M.  Gaston  Paris   designate 
MS.    1850    (De   Pseudo-Turpino,  p.    59).     This   is   a   fair 
translation  of  Turpin.     The  prologue  is  wanting,  but  it 
contains  most  of  the  Supplementa.     It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  sometime  between  the  year  1200  and  1220. 

(4)  Anonymous.     This  is  the  second  translation  by  a 
person  unknown.     Its  library  mark  is  B.N.,  No.  2137,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    The  prologue  is  wanting ;  the  Supple- 
menta are  found.     In  addition,  it  contains  a  chapter,  "de 
nomine   Navarrorum",  which  is   found   in  several  Latin 
copies  (though  not  in  Ciampi),  but  only  in  this  French 
translation. 

Both  these  MSS.,  1850  and  2137,  have  been  published 
by  Fred.  Wullf,  in  1881.  The  full  title  of  his  work  is: 
— La  Chronique  dite  de  Turpin,  publiee  d'apres  les  MSS. 
B.  N.,  1850  et  2137,  par  Fredrik  Wulff.  Lund.  1881. 

(5)  The  translation  of  William  de  Briane.     The  only 
copy  of  this  translation  is  in  the  British  Museum.     It  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     (Vide 
De  Pseud  o-Turpino,  p.  60.) 

(6)  Robert  Gaguin's  translation  (?).     There  are  many 
references,  here  and  there,  to  a  translation  of  the  Chronicle 
by  one  Robert  Gaguin,  which  is  said  to  have  been  published 
in  Gothic  characters,  in  Paris,  in  1527.2 

The  book  and  the  authorship  are  denied  by  August 
Potthast  (Bibliotheca  historica  Medii  Aevi,  p.  554) ;  and  J.  C. 

1  Cf.  Henywrt  MSS.,  vol.  ii,  p.  118. 

2  Vide  Ciampi's  Intro.,  pp.  viii,  ix.     M.  Theo.  Auracher's  Intro,  to 
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Burnet  (Enchiridion,  vol.  v,  p.  98),  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  it,  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  the  book,  and  that  its  existence  even  has 
never  been  proved.  With  this,  Gaston  Paris  agrees  (De 
Pseudo-T.,  p.  53). 

(7)  La  Chronique  de  Turpin. — In  1835,  a  reprint  was 
made  of  an  edition,  in  quarto,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1527,  by 
Pierre  Vidone  for  Regnault  Chauldiere. 

This  is  really  a  modern  edition  in  Gothic  characters  of 
the  old  translation  of  Nicholas  de  Senlis,  seeing  that  it 
contains  the  interpolations  peculiar  to  MSS.  124  and 
5714.  The  edition  was  limited  to  120  copies,  and  is  now 
consequently  very  rare.  Its  full  title  is : — "  Cronique  ou 
hystoire  faicte  et  composee  par  reverend  pere  en  dieu,  Turpin 
archeuesque  de  Reims  lung  des  pairs  de  france.  Contenant 
es  processes  et  faictz  darmes  aduenuz  en  son  temps  du  tres 
magnanime  Roy  Charles  le  grant,  autrement  dit  Charlemaigne 
et  de  son  nepueu  Raouland."1 

The  French  Texts:  "Roman  d'Otuel"  an<1  "<'/,„, 
de  Roland". 

'I'll  ere  is  but  one  printed  edition3  of  the  Otuel  story, 
aii'l  tliis  was  published  in  Paris  in  1858,  when  a  series  of 
the  old  poets  of  France  were  brought  out  under  th»» 
auspices  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Its 
full  title  is  "  Otinel,  chanson  de  geste,  public's  pour  la  premiere 
fois,  d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  Rome  et  de  Middl<>h,ll.  r,r 
MM.  F.  Qvessard  et  H.  Michelant.  Paris  MDCCCLVIII. 

1  There  ia  a  copy  of  this  in  Dr.  Williams'  Library,  London. 
x  In  Romania,  vol.  xii,  thorn  i»  a  fragment  of  this  song  corres- 
|...i,.lm.-   to  nr,  <«7-929of  Ckan*on  iTOtint!,  and  page    U.  HIM-  16,  to 
•  the  Welsh  Text.     Apparently  it  has  the  same 
i  at  the  Miilillrhill   MS.,  and  where  it  departs  from  the  text 
•  >f  the  Ckmuon  tCOtinel.  it  always  approaches  the  Welsh  Text.    Com- 
pare passages  quoted  in  the  translation 
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To  enumerate  all  the  editions  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
would  fill  many  pages. 

The  Roman  d'Otuel  celebrates  an  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne into  Loinbardy  against  King  Garsi,  and  although 
the  event  unfolds  itself  in  Italy,  the  song  itself  is  attached 
to  the  epic  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  where  it 
forms  a  kind  of  parenthesis  to  the  story.  The  song  is 
from  first  to  last  the  outcome  of  poetic  fancy.  It  has  no 
foundation  either  in  history  or  in  tradition.  It  is  a  poem 
of  pure  invention.  The  Roman  itself  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
from  an  early  date  a  great  favourite  in  this  country.  Not 
only  is  it  translated  into  Welsh,  but  there  are  two  free 
translations  of  it  in  English.  It  is  also  found  among  the 
imported  sagas  of  Iceland,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Danish 
cycle  of  Charlemagne  romances. 

There  are  only  two  known  MS.  copies  of  this  romance — 
the  Vatican  MS.  and  the  Middlehill  MS.  These  two  differ 
in  some  minor  points,  and  when  they  do  so,  the  Welsh  text 
of  Hergest  invariably  follows  the  Middlehill  MS. 

(i)  The  Vatican  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  a  small  octavo  volume  of  124  leaves  of  parchment, 
composed  of  divers  works.  Chanson  d'Otinel  begins  at 
folio  93.  This  MS.  contains  many  lacunae,  one  from  folio 
103  to  folio  108. 

(ii)  The  Middlehill  MS.,  No.  8345,  was  preserved  in  the 
rich  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  of  Middlehill.1  It  is 
a  small  volume  in  folio,  of  vellum,  with  double  columns, 
and  contains  twenty-three  pages.  This  copy  is  complete. 
But  the  editors  of  the  Chanson  d'Otinel  found  the  Middle- 
hill  MS.  so  incorrect  that  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing it  in  its  entirety.2  They  have,  however,  filled  up  the 
lacunae  existing  in  the  Vatican  MS.  The  parts  so  given 
Sachs'  Bcitriiyf.  '2  Vide  Intro.,  p.  xiii. 
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suffice  to  shew  that  the  Welsh  text  of  the  Hergest  is  a 
translation  of  the  Middlehill  MS.  Characteristic  passages 
peculiar  to  the  MS.  shew  how  intimate  is  the  relationship 
between  it  and  the  Welsh  Text,  where  we  find  them 
translated  in  each  case  almost  word  for  word,  e.g. : — 

(1)  "Bien  eat  arm*  &  lei  de  chevaler 

Sea  cunuiaaancea  aunt  d'un  paile  curaier. 
Ne  paiaent  mie  quatre  fuilx.  d'un  saltier, 
N'eat  mie  nez  quia  pdust  alegier ; 
Kar  feu  ne  flamme  nea  poet  damager ; 
E  oil  qui  at  le  pesant  d'un  dener, 
Tant  nes  pe~uaae  naverer  ne  blescier, 
Ke  ne  se  sente  tut  sein  e  tut  legier." 

Middlehill  MS* 

"Ac  ef  yn  gyweir  o  arueu  diogel  |  y  gwnaallt  o  bali  odidawc 
ydoed  |  ny  phwyaaei  pedeir  dalen  y  aallwyr  ny  hei  uawr  y  volym  |  ac 
na  anet  yn  dyn  a  allei  y  gwerthydyaw  |  kany  allei  na  than  na  hayarn 
argwe<lu  idaw  ;  a  phwy  bynnac  agaffei  bwys  vn  geinawc  o  honaw  |  yr 
meint  y  brethit  neu  y  dyrnodeu  agaffei  |  ef  avydei  holl  inch  ac 
amyagawn."  Wehk  Text,  i> 

"Pur  Deu,  dit  il,  dite  mei,  aire  reia  : 
Dover,  anuit  conifer  cea  Franceia  F 
Alex  voa  querre  or  le  eras  lard  aa  peia  P 
Nel  mangereient  por  mil  mars  d'or  keneia ; 
A  lire  mea  feites,  90  eat  manger  &  burgeia." 

Middlekill  MS* 

ly wawt  wrthaw,  Arglwyd  uronhin,  heb  ef  |  ae  tidi  abyrth  hynn 
•  »11  «»  frvinc  heno  |  ae  mynet  yr  awr  honn  y  dodi  kic  hwch  y  verwi 
u'limt  gyt  a  phy«.  j  Xi  vwyteynt  hwy  y  ryw  vwyt  hwiuiw  yr  mil  o 
uorkeu  eur.  |  Keia  anregyon  ereill  udnnt  Kanya  hwyt  y  dayogeu 
1-  >i  thmyn  yw  hwm.  ll'fhh  Tnt,  j 

Compare  also  with  the  Welsh  Text  on  pp.  46  to  5#  1 1 1. 
long  passage  from  the  Middlehill  MS.  on  pp.  28  to  38  of 
Chanson  d'Otinel,  introduced  by  the  editors  to  supply  tli<> 
lacut«i  in  the  Vatican  MS. 

The  Middlehill  MS.  text  of  the  Roman  d'Otuel  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  T.  FitzRoy  Fen  wick,  Esq.,  Thirlestaine 

1  Ckanton  JOtinrl,  p.  89.  »  Iki.i..  P  '•! 
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House,  Cheltenham,  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
popularity  of  the  song  of  Roland,  as  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  versions  of  it  in  other  languages,  there  should 
be  so  few  MSS.  of  the  original  French  poem.  The  oldest 
and  best  MS.  of  the  Chanson  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  and  is  known  as  Digby  MS.  23.  It  is  an  octavo 
volume  on  vellum,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  Song  of  Roland  was  first  published  and  edited  by 
M.  Francisque  Michel  in  1837,  from  the  Digby  MS. 
There  is  another  old  version  of  the  poem  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice.  This  MS.  was  written 
in  1245.  It  agrees  with  the  Digby  version  up  to  verse 
3682 ;  then  it  goes  on  to  relate  quite  another  story. 

These  are  the  two  principal  manuscripts  of  the  song. 
There  is,  however,  a  second  group  of  manuscripts,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Roman  de  Roncevaux  is  given.  This 
group  comprises  MSS.  at: — (a)  Paris,  (6)  Venice,  (c) 
Chateauroux,  (d)  Lyon,  (e)  Lorrain,  (/)  Cambridge.1  These 
versions  do  not  preserve  the  traditions  exactly  in  their 
primitive  forms.  Other  texts,  such  as  the  German  Ruo- 
landes-Liet  and  the  Icelandic  Karlamagnus  Saga,  preserve 
the  more  ancient  traits.  The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  has  a 
still  more  ancient  form  of  the  story.  The  version  known 
to  the  translator  of  the  Hergest  copy  is  neither  that  of 
the  Digby  MS.  nor  any  other  of  the  known  forms. 

French  Compilations. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  books  were  so  expensive  and  so 
difficult  of  access  that  authors  endeavoured  to  comprise  in 
one  volume  the  essential  features  of  any  branch  of  litera- 

1  Vide  Stengel's  Intro.,  p.  iv  ;  Gautier's  Intro.,  p.  xxxv. 
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tun-.  This  tendency  obtained  in  the  French  tj> 
Attempts  were  made  to  compose  of  the  chansons  de  geste, 
of  which  Charlemagne  was  the  central  figure,  one  grand 
whole,  to  make  of  them  a  history — a  continuous  history  of 
tin-  •_'!••  MI  «'mperor  accord  in-.:  to  the  epic  narrative.  These 
works  took  up  prose  and  metrical  romances  as  well  as  his- 
torical facts,  and  endeavoured  to  present  a  whole  life 
history  of  the  great  king. 

(1)  /'//////>/>«  Mousket  is  the  author  of  one  of  these  com- 
pilations.    He  wrote  a  general  history  of  France  up  to  the 
year  1242.     His  object  was  to  write  history,   but  much 
legendary  material  has  crept  into  his  metrical  Chronicle. 
It  is  a  long  work,  comprising  over  2 1,000  verses.     The  his- 
tory of  Charlemagne  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  book. 
Though  it  has  no  poetic  MUM  it,  it  has  true  historical  value 
for  the  author's  own  time,  and  is  of  great  literary  interest 
for  the  age  of  Charlemagne.    For  Mousket  has  intertwined 
with  his  history  many  extracts  of  songs  which  are  now 
lost.     Others  preserved  by  him  furnish  important  variants 
with  th«»sr  which  are  still  <-xtant  (cf.  Gaston  Paris,  Hist. 
Lift.   Moyen  Age,   p.  140).      This    mrtrical    Chronicle   was 
published  by  M.  de  Reiffenberg,  in  Brussels,  in  1836-38,  in 
two  volumes  quarto. 

(2)  Girard  d' Amiens  wrote  his  Roman  de  Charlemagne 
somewhere   between    1285    and    1314.      The    Roman    de 
Charlemagne  is  a  kind  of  poetical   history  of  tin-   irn-at 
emperor, and  it  is  .livi.l.-.l  into  three  books.    Girard  wished 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hi>t.»rian.     The  first  book,  which  the 
author  pretends  to  draw  from  the  Chronicles  of  Aix,  is 
simply  a  travesty  of  the  song  of  Mainet.     The  second  is 

<>d  to  the  lit.  ..t  Charlemagne,  after  the  Chronicles 
of  St.  Denis.  Tin  third  book  contains  Turpin's  Chronicle 
in  metrical  tWin,  Imt  \\ith  many  variants.1 

11   MI n in i  i  lemnynr  of  (»erar«l  ride  Gaatoti 

Hist.  Poet.,  pp.  471-482. 
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(3)  David    Aubert's    Les    conquestes    de    Charlemaine. 
When  the  old  chansons  de  geste  had  lost  favour,  and  prose 
had  usurped  the  position  of  poetry,  many  lovers  of  the  old 
"courtois"  literature  wished  to  have  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  illustrious  knights  put  in  the  old  form  of 
song.    Philippe,  Duke  of  Bourgoyne,  was  one  of  them,  and 
he  had  a  life  of  Charlemagne  composed  for  him.     There  is 
in  the  Library  of  Bourgoyne,  in  Brussels,  a  fine  MS.  copy, 
forming  two   books   in   three  volumes,  and   entitled  Les 
Conquestes  de  Charlemagne.     On  the  last  page  it  is  stated 
"that  it  was  extracted  and  put  in  good  French  by  David 
Aubert  in  the  year  1488".     This  was   the  best  attempt 
at  putting   the  poetical  history  of  Charlemagne  in  proper 
form.     It  has  a  unity  which  is  lacking  both  in  Philippe 
Mousket  and  in  Girard  d'Amiens.     His  story  of  the  wars 
in  Spain   seems   founded  on   good  originals.     To  Turpin 
he  joins  the  Latin  legend  of  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem. 

(4)  La   conqueste   que  fit   le   grand  roi  Charlemagne  es 
Espaignes. — This   work   should   not  be   confounded   with 
David  Aubert's  compilation.     The  book  is  the   same   as 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  Fierabras,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  second  part  is  only  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  old  chanson,  Fierabras.    The  first  part  contains 
(a)  an  abridged  history  of  France  from  Clovis  ;  (6)  a  eulogy 
of   Charlemagne  and   a   summary  of   his   reign ;    (c)   an 
account  of  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Latin  story. 
The   second   part,   as   was   said,    contains    the    story   of 
Fierabras.     The    third   part    recounts   the   war  in  Spain 
according  to  Turpin 's  Chronicle. 

The  author  himself  furnishes  his  readers  with  particu- 
lars about  the  sources  of  his  book.  He  says,  first  of  all, 
that  he  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  Henry  Bolomier,  Canon 
of  Lausanne,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Charlemagne. 
Further,  he  says  that  he  had  derived  most  of  his  material 
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from  a  book  entitled  Le  Mirouer  Hystorial,  and  other 
chronicles.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  author  consulted  no 
other  authority  than  Vincent  de  Beauvais  in  Speculum 
historiale,  as  far  as  the  first  and  third  parts  of  his  book  are 
concerned.  Of  the  second  part,  the  author  says  that  it  was 
a  romance  which  he  was  induced  to  render  into  prose,  and 
it  was  called  by  some  Fierabra*.  So  the  author  did  little 
more  than  translate  into  French  the  Latin  of  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  and  the  verse  of  Fierabras.  It  appeared  under 
the  title  Fierabras  in  1478,  and  it  was  not  known  under 
the  title  Le*  conquestes  de  Charlemagne  before  1501.  It 
was  a  great  success  from  the  first,  and  it  was  this  that 
Caxton  translated  into  English. 

German  Compilations. 

The  material  of  the  French  epopee  was  early  trans- 
ferred to  other  countries.  Germany  and  France  have  both 
claimed  the  glory  of  having  produced  Charlemagne. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  significant  that  when  Germany 
wished  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  great  emperor  it  had 
to  borrow  from  the  song-literature  of  France. 

(1)  Ruolandes-Liet.  —  This  is  the   most  ancient  trans- 
lation of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  it  bears  the  name  of 
Conrad,  a  German  cure,  who  is  said  to  have  translated  it 
into  Latin,  ami  th»«n  into  German.1     Grimm  fixes  the  date 
of  it  between  the  year  1173  and  1177.     Gautier  and  Paris 
put  it  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.3     It  is 
really  more  of  an  imitation  than  si  transition.    Though  it  is 
more  like  the  Digby  MS.  than  any  oth«-r  t.-xt,  at  the  same 
thin-  it   iias  peculiarities  of  its  «.\\n,  which  mabvs  it  quite 
unique.     1  1  >  in.  »t  remarkable  feature  is  its  religious  tone. 

(2)  Strieker's  Karl.  —  This  is  a  complete  revision  of  the 


1  Intro.,  p.  xxxix.          s  Intro.,  p.  xxx\m      //'•'.  7W..  p 
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old  Ruolandes-Liet  of  Conrad.  The  poet  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Strieker  or  the  "Arranger",  and  his  work 
was  to  present  the  old  song  of  Conrad  in  a  more  modern 
form.  This  he  did  in  1230.  There  are  elements  in 
Strieker's  Karl  which  are  not  directly  French,  to  say  the 
least.  Probably  they  are  of  Germanic  origin.  The  Duke 
Gerold  appears  often  in  the  German  texts,  but  he  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  French  texts.1 

(3)  Karl  Meinet. — This  is  a  vast  compilation,  and  in- 
cludes 35,800  lines.  For  a  long  time  only  four  fragments  of 
the  work  were  known.  This  portion  was  naturally  called 
Karl  Meinet,  as  the  name  was  found  in  one  of  the  fragments. 
But  when  the  entire  work  was  found,  the  old  name  was  still 
retained.  It  ought  really  to  be  called  Charlemagne  or  Karl. 
The  work  includes  Conrad's  Ruolandes-Liet.* 

Scandinavian  Compilations. 

Haakon  V  (1217-1263),  who  destroyed  paganism  in 
Norway,  wished  to  complete  his  work  by  substituting  for 
the  old  mystic  songs  which  filled  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
the  works  of  the  new  poetry  of  chivalry,  which  was  then 
in  great  repute  everywhere  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  During  his  reign,  some  of  the  best  poems  of  the 
French  epopee  were  translated.  Many  of  these  are  still  in 
MS.  and  have  never  been  published,  such  as  the  Sagas  of 
Girard  and  Beuve  of  Hanstone.  But  the  most  important 
of  them  have  been  united  to  form  a  consecutive  history  of 
Charlemagne,  and  this  compilation,  which  is  called  the 
Karlamaynus  Saga,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
poetical  histories  of  the  great  emperor. 

1  For  the  relation  of  Strieker's  Karl  to  the  Rttotandes-Liet,  see  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Amman's  Das  Verhaltnis,  etc. 

a  For  11  full  analysis  of  Karl  Meinet,  pee  Gaston  Paris's  Hist.  Poet., 
pp.  485-490. 
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The  Iceland i<-  translator  is  distinguished,  and  greatly 
to  his  advantage,  from  the  coinpilators  already  referred  to, 
Girard  d* Amiens  and  the  author  of  Karl  Meinet.  More 
especially  he  excels  them  in  this,  that  he  makes  use  of  only 
the  poems  of  the  best  epoch.  Further,  he  has  translated 
these  into  prose  with  such  fidelity  and  simplicity  that  his 
versions  may  often  serve  for  criticism  of  the  French  texts. 

About  fifty  years  after  it  was  composed,  the  Karla- 
magnuK  Saga  was  submitted  to  a  revision,  and  the  new 
editor  has  materially  altered  one  branch  and  has  added 
another  in  its  entirety  to  it. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  branches. 

(1)  Karlimagnu*. — This  is  a  medley  composed  of  divers 
songs  and  fragments  of  songs,  and  detached  from  their 
contents  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  manner,  and  made  to 
follow  one  another,  so  as  to  form  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne's birth  and  coronation. 

(2)  Af  Fru  Olif  ok  Landres. — This  branch  has  no  imme- 
diate  connection  with  Charlemagne.     For  summary  see 
Sach's  Beitrdge,  pp.  3-9. 

(8)  Af  Oddgeiri  Danska.— Only  the  first  branch  of  this 
poem  has  been  translated  into  Icelandic. 

(4)  Af    Agulando     Konungi. —  This    is    the    Chanson 
d'Asprcmont,  but  with  many  variants.     The  Icelandic  editor 
has  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  song  the  first  nineteen 
chapters  of  the  Chronicle  of  Turj 

(5)  Af  Quiialin    8axa.— This    is   older    than    Bodel's 
Chanton  de  Saisnes. 

(6)  Af  OtveL—  This  is  the  story  of  Otuel  asfouiul  in  thr 
Welsh  version,  and  contains  the  two  parts — the  conver- 
sion  of  Otuel   and   the  expedition  against  Garsi.     The 
second  part  is  not  as  full  as  in  the  Welsh  version. 

(7)  Af  Jorsalaferd. — This  is  a  very  exact  translation  of 

..  as  fouinl  in  tli*-  IY.-IH  h 
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(8)  Af  Runzival  Bardaga. — The  Icelandic  translator  has 
followed  in  his  work  a  text  approaching  that  of  the  Digby 
MS.     This  text  is  followed  up  to  verse  2,570,  almost  verse 
for  verse   (Gautier's  Ch.  de  R.,  p.   399) ;    Stengel,  in  his 
edition  of  Roland,  has,  among  other  texts,  collated  this 
with  the  French  text. 

(9)  Af  Vilhjalmi  Korneis. 

(10)  Um  Kraptaverk  ok  Jartegnir. — This  is  a  translation 
of  certain   chapters   of  the   xxixth   book  of  Vincent  de 
Beauvais. 

In  Denmark,  the  Karlamagnus  Saga  was  translated, 
and  abridged,  and  it  became  in  this  form  and  with  the 
title,  Keiser  Karl  Magnus  Kronike  (the  Chronicle  of 
Emperor  Charlemagne),  extremely  popular.  It  is  so  to-day, 
and  is  still  often  reprinted.  The  translation  was  for  a 
longtime  attributed  to  Christian  Pedersen,  Canon  of  Lund. 
But  Canon  Pedersen  was  only  an  editor  of  a  more  ancient 
text.  There  is  a  MS.  copy  of  the  work  in  the  Library  at 
Stockholm,  dated  1480,  a  date  before  Pedersen  was  born. 
Besides,  Pedersen  states  at  the  close  of  the  book1  that  the 
translators  of  the  Saga  were  more  learned  in  the  classical 
languages  than  in  the  Danish  language,  with  the  result 
that  their  translation  was  not  at  all  idiomatic.  Moreover, 
they  introduced  many  obsolete  words ;  and  numerous 
printer's  errors  disfigured  the  work.  What  Pedersen 
did  was  to  correct  all  this,  and  make  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  knights  a  joy  to  the  young,  and  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  still  read  by  them  in  Denmark  is  a 
proof  how  far  he  succeeded  in  his  object. 

This  version  contains  the  story  of  Bazin  and  Bazile 
(pp.  16-17),  Turpin's  Chronicle,  chapters  i-xiv  (pp.  38-42), 
Roman  tfOtuel  (pp.  104-116),  and  Chanson  de  Roland 
(pp.  123-140). 

1  Kcistr  Karl  Magnus  Kronike,  pp.  148-9. 
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Old  English  Compilations. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  already  published 
a  great  number  of  romances  which  cluster  round  the 
name  of  Charlemagne,  but  there  are  only  five  that  bear  on 
the  Welsh  text. 

(1)  Caxton's  Lyfof  Charles  the  Grete.—The  full  title  of 
this  work  is,  "The  Lyf  of  the  noble  and  Crysten  Pry  nee 
Charles  the  Grete,  translated  from  tJie  French  by  William 
Caxton  and  printed  by  him  I486."1  The  book  survives 
only  in  the  unique  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
ft  is  a  folio  containing  ninety-six  leaves,  each  page  has 
double  columns  each  containing  thirty-nine  lines.  The 
work,  as  Caxton  himself  states,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  prose  romances  of  Fierabras,  which  is  itself  a 
compilation,  as  was  shewn,  partly  from  the  Speculum 
Historiale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  partly  of  the  old 
French  metrical  romance  Fierabras. 

The  work  contains  three  books.  The  first  book 
(pp.  12-37)  tells  of  the  beginning  of  France  and  of  the 
y<.uth  of  Charlemagne.  The  second  book  (pp.  38-200) 
contains  the  whole  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Fyerabras,  and 
his  duel  with  Oliver.  The  third  book  (pp.  201-250)  treats 
of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  of  the  treason 
of  Ganelon,  of  the  death  of  Roland  and  Oliver,  and  of  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

In  th»»  third  book  Caxton  has  followed  Turpin  faith- 
fully, or  rather  Vincent  de  Beauvais  had  done  so  in  his 
Speculum  Historiale. 

"As  moche  as  toucheth  the  fyrst  and  the  thyrd  book  I 
haue  taken  and  drawen  oute  of  a  book  named  Myrror 
Hystroyal  for  the  mooste  parte,  and  the  second  book  I  haue 
onely  reduced  it  out  of  an  olde  romaunce  in  frensshe" 
(Bk.  Ill,  ii,  10,  p.  251).  These  are  the  words  of  the  French 

1  Of.  title  aa  given  in  Sachs*  lintrayt,  p.  86. 
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compiler,  not  of  Caxton.  Note  that  the  French  com- 
pilation appeared  under  the  title  Fierabras  in  1478,  and  it 
was  under  this  title  that  Caxton  knew  it,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  work  in  1485.1 

(2)  Rouland  and  Vernagu. — This  romance  was  first 
printed  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  for  the  Abbotsford  Club, 
in  1836.2  Its  probable  date  is  1330.  Ellis3  has  given  a 
full  summary  of  the  romance  under  the  title  of  Roland 
and  Ferragus. 

Analysis  of  Rouland  and  Vernagu. — (1)  The  Voyage  to 
Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  vv.  1-138  ;  (2)  Turpin's 
Chronicle,  vv.  139-880.  The  second  part  cannot  claim 
credit  for  more  than  being  a  fair  metrical  translation  or 
adaptation  of  Turpin's  romance,  which  it  follows  up  to 
the  death  of  Ferragus,  inserting  even  the  names  of  the 
cities  found  in  chapter  iii  of  Ciampi's  edition  of  Turpin. 
Its  continuation  is  Duke  Rowlande  and  Sir  Otuell,  though 
it  is  a  slightly  different  metre.  The  metre  of  Rouland 
and  Vernagu  is  : — 

"  The  way  of  Sterres  betokeneth  y-vis 
That  of  Spaine  and  of  Galis 

Thou  shalt  be  conqueror 
Lorain  and  lombardye 
Gascoyne,  bayoun  and  pikardye 

Schal  be  in  thi  pouwer 
Thus  come  the  apostle  lames 
Thries  to  charls  and  seyd  this 

That  was  so  stoute  and  fer. 
Now  wendeth  Charls  with  his  ost 
Into  Speyne  with  michel  host 

As  ye  may  forward  here." 

(Stanza  16.) 

(3)  The  Romance  of  Duke  Rowlande  and  Sir  Otuell  of 
Spayne. — The  MS.  copy  of  this  romance  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  its  date  is  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 

1  See  ante,  pp.  60,  61.  *  Sachs'  Beitrage,  pp.  27-29. 

3  Early  English  Metrical  Romance*,  pp.  347-357. 
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century.  The  romance  is  based  on  Roman  <?  Otud  (Mid- 
dlehill  MS.),  which  it  follows  fairly  well,  and  is  closer  to 
the  Welsh  text  of  Hergest  than  any  other  of  the  English 
romances.  This  is  made  evident  if  passages  are  com- 
pared. The  following  verses  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
Welsh  text,  p.  28  :- 

•'  Lordyngea  that  bene  hende  and  Free, 
Herkyns  alle  heder-wardes  to  mee, 

Gif  that  it  be  your  will. 
Now  lates  alle  your  noyse  be 
And  herkyns  nowe  of  gamen  and  glee, 

That  I  schall  tell  yow  til). 
Of  doghety  men  I  schall  yow  telle, 
That  were  full  fayre  of  flesche  and  fell. 

And  sernely  appon  sille." 

(vv.  1-9.) 

"  Mynstrells  in  that  lande  gan  duello 
Bot  alle  the  sothe  thay  couthe  noghte  tell 

Of  this  noble  cheualrye. 
1 1  •  »w  that  Cherlles  with  his  swerde  gan  melle 
Bot  suche  a  menske  hym  be-fell 

That  come  him  sodeynly. 
They  tentede  to  thaire  daunsynge 
A  nd  also  to  thaire  othir  thynge 

To  make  gamen  and  glee. 
Burdours  in  to  the  haulle  thay  brynge, 
That  gayly  with  thaire  gle  gan  synge 

With  wowynges  of  lady." 

(w.  25-36.) 

Referring  to  this  r  .  Ellis  says1  that  the  style  of 

it  is  much  more  languid  ;m<l  feeble  than  that  of  Otuel,  and 
that  it  resembled  pretty  nearly  the  diction  of  Rouland  and 
V»rnn<ju.  H»>  further  ivmarks  that  it  had,  however,  th<» 
merit  of  completing  the  story,  and  of  furnishing  a  para- 
phrase of  Turpin's  Chronicle  from  the  period  of  the  death 
of  Ferragus  to  the  battle  of  Boncesvalles.  From  this  it 
is  evi»l«-nt  that  i-iilis  had  under  his  eye  a  M3.  which  con- 

1  £.  E.  Metrical  Romano**,  p.  887,  note. 
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tained  the  whole  story,  i.e.,  the  romance  he  was  reviewing 
did  not  end  with  Otuel,  but  went  on  to  the  death  of 
Roland.  This  concluding  part  is  not  now  available, 
though  Ellis  quotes  freely  from  it. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  epic  history  of 
Charlemagne,  in  both  England  and  Wales,  favoured  a 
cyclic  poem,  which  contained  the  following  four  parts : — 
(1 )  The  Voyage  to  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople ,  according  to 
the  Latin  legend ;  (2)  The  beginning  of  the  wars  in  Spain, 
according  to  the  early  chapters  of  Turpin's  Chronicle,  and 
including  the  episode  between  Roland  and  Ferragus ;  (3) 
Roman  d1  Otuel — Fierabras  is  included  in  Caxton's  transla- 
tion, because  it  was  so  in  the  French  original ;  (4)  The  end 
of  the  story  as  contained  in  Turpin's  book. 

These  are  the  component  parts  of  the  Hengwrt  MS., 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  that  there 
was  a  cycle  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  is  demonstrated 
by  Ellis. 

Rouland  and  Vernagu  contains  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Duke 
Rowlande  and  Sir  Otuell  contains  No.  3,  and  Ellis's  sum- 
mary gives  No.  4.  Note,  however,  that  the  metre  of 
Rouland  and  Vernagu  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
that  of  Rowlande  and  Sir  Otuell. 

(4)  The  Romance  of  Otuel. — This  romance  was  first 
printed  in  1836  for  the  Abbots  ford  Club,  from  the  unique 
Auchinleck  MS.1  Its  date  is  about  1330.  For  a  full 
analysis  of  it,  see  Ellis 's  book.2  This  is  not  so  much  a 
translation  as  an  adaptation.  The  author  modifies,  adds, 
or  omits,  at  pleasure.  Where  there  are  variants,  the  text 
agrees  with  the  Roman  d'Otuel  (Middlehill  MS.)  and  the 
Welsh  version ;  e.g.,  the  Vatican  MS.  says  that  Otuel  came 
to  Paris  "a  Pasques",  while  the  Middlehill  MS.  more 
correctly  says,  "Co  fu  li  jos  dunt  li  Innocent  sunt".  The 
1  Sachs*  Beitragc,  p.  29,  etc.  2  Pp.  357-373, 
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English  text  agrees  with  the  latter,  "  Hit  wus  on  childer- 
masse  day"  (v.  55).  So  does  the  Welsh  text  (p.  28), 
"  duw  gwyl  vil  veib". 

This  text  mentions  "Poidras  "  a  Saracen,  a  name  given 
also  by  the  Welsh  text  (p.  69) : 

"  And  sraot  Poidras  of  barbarin 
That  there  he  lay  as  a  stiked  swin." 

(Stanza  180.) 

(5)  The  Hong  of  Roland. — This  is  only  a  fragment  of 
the  chanson,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  and  its  date  is 
variously  assigned — thirteenth  century  (G.  Paris),  four- 
teenth century  (Wright,  Tenbrink),  fifteenth  century  (Dr. 
Schleich).  The  French  original  con  tains  over  4,000  verses. 
This  fragment  has  only  1,049.  The  Chanson  de  Roland 
was  not  the  only  source  to  which  the  author  of  the  English 
Roland  was  indebted.  For  some  traits,  at  least,  he  seems 
to  have  looked  back  to  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin  ;  e.g.,  his 
references  to  the  fair  Saracenes,  w.  28,  29,  and  73-76, 
concerning  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  chanson. 

Spanish  and  Italian  Compilations. 

There  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  Welsh  text  in  the 
Spanish  literature  of  the  period.1  The  book  entitled 
ria  de  Carlomagno  y  de  los  doce  Pares  de  Francia 
is  only  a  translation  into  Spanish  of  the  popular  French 
compilation  entitled  Fierabras,  or  Les  conquetes  du  grand  rot 
Charlemagne.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  literature  of 
Italy  relating  to  the  story  as  found  in  the  Hergest  MS., 
apart  from  an  account  given  in  Prise  de  Pampelune  of  the 
embassy  of  Bazin  and  Bazile. 

The  Kntre'e  de  Spagne  and  the  Prise  de  Pampelune  be- 
long to  the  French-Italian  literature  of  the  North  of  Italy. 
Their  subject  matter  is  the  conquest  of  Spain  before  the 

1  See  O.  Paris'  Hut.  Poet.,  pp.  203-217 ;  and  Watts'  Spain,  pp.  81-38. 
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treachery  of  Roncesvalles.  The  author  of  the  Entree 
narrates  that  Archbishop  Turpin  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  and  asked  him  to  make  a  metrical  version  of  his 
Chronicle.  In  the  beginning  of  his  poem  the  author 
follows  the  narrative  as  found  in  the  Pseudo-Turpin. 

The  title  Prise  de  Pampelune  is  not  particularly  appro- 
priate. The  taking  of  Pampeluna  formed  only  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  and  that  part  of  the  work  is  no 
longer  extant.1 

The  Prise  de  Pampelune  contains  an  account  of  the 
embassy  and  execution  of  Bazin  and  Bazile,  w.  2,458  to 
2,704. 

The  Welsh  Compilations. 

There  are  two  Welsh  compilations2  published,  that  of  the 
Red  Book  of  Hergest,  entitled  The  History  of  Charlemagne, 
and  that  of  the  Hengwrt  collection,  entitled  The  Gests  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  Gests  of  Charlemagne  contains  the  version  of  the 
story  as  found  in  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  now  preserved  in  the 
Peniarth  Library,  and  was  published  in  1892,  with  an 
English  translation,  by  Canon  Eobert  Williams,  Rhydy- 
croesau.*  It  comprises  the  following  parts : —  (1)  The 

1  For  everything  bearing  on  this  subject  see  Thomas's  Nouvellts 
recherches,  etc.,  and  Gaspary's  Italian  Lit.,  pp.  110-116. 

2  The  MSS.  (mostly  inedited)  in  the  Welsh  language  bearing  on 
the  Welsh  Text  are  :— Peniarth  MS.  5  (Llyfr  Gwyn  Rhyclderch),  date : 
second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century — (there  is  a  copy  of  this 
in   Mostyn   MS.   135);  Peniarth   MS.   7,   date:   fourteenth   century; 
Peniarth    MS.   8,  part  ii,   a    fragment,  date :   fourteenth    century ; 
Peniarth  MS.  9,  an  imperfect  copy,  but  apparently  the  prototype  of 
Peniarth  MS.  5,  and  of  the  Welsh  Text;  Peniarth  MS.  10,  date:  late 
fifteenth  century ;  Peniarth  MS.  183,  a  fragment,  date  :  1682 ;   Llan- 
stephan  MS.  148,  date :  1697,  a  copy  of  the  Welsh  Text;  Cirrtmawr 
MS.  2,  written  by  Perys  Mostyn  in  1643.    It  follows  the  text  of 
Peniarth  MS.  6  (see  Welsh  Report*). 

3  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  has  this  note  concerning  the  Hengwrt 
text  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  Rhydycroesau : 
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voyage  to  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  being  a  trans- 
lation of  the  French  Chanson  du  voyage  de  Charlemagne  a 
Jerusalem  et  a  Constantinople — chaps,  i-xx ;  (2)  Turpin's 
Latin  Chronicle  (chaps,  i-xxi  of  Ciampi's  edition) — chaps, 
xxi  to  middle  of  lv;  (3)  Roman  d*  Otuel — middle  of  chap. 
Iv  to  chap.  Ixxix — here  is  found  a  lacuna ;  (4)  Chanson 
de  Roland  (parts  i,  ii) — chap.  Ixxx  to  beginning  of  chap,  cix ; 
(5)  Turpin's  Latin  Chronicle  (chap,  xxiii  to  the  end) — 
chap,  cix  (beginning)  to  chap,  cxvii,  and  chaps,  cxix  and 
cxx ;  (6)  Supplementa — chaps,  cxviii  and  cxxi. 

The  source  of  the  Hengwrt  MS.  is  the  Welsh  text  of 
the  Red  Book  of  Hergest9  as  will  be  made  manifest  further 
on  in  the  work.  The  date  of  the  compilation  is  given  in 
the  book  as  1336.  "  This  book  Madawc  ab  Selyf  translated, 
which  John  the  Scholar  wrote.  The  age  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  God,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
MCCCXXXVI"  (1336). '  This  is  the  date,  not  of  Madawc  ap 
Selyf 's  translation,  but  of  the  compilation  as  found  in  the 
Hengwrt  MS. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WELSH  TEXT  TO  OTHER  TEXTS. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  different  texts  and  corn- 
pi  hit  ions  which  may  have  some  affinity  with  the  Welsh 
text,  either  as  to  its  form  or  to  its  matter,  a  position  is 
attained  from  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  more 
accurately  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which  may  exist 
between  that  text  and  other  texts ;  in  what  respect  it 

— "  Canon  Williams's  text  is  a  composite  one,  and  the  following 
analysis  may  prove  not  useless  to  specialists.     Sections  i-xx  «•  MS.  5; 
sections  xxi-xxviii  =  a  hopeless  mixture  of  M8S.  8  and  6 ;  •*•«  • 
xxix-xli  —  MS.  8 ;  sections  xlii-lxxix  =  MS.  6 ;  sections  Ixxx-lxxxiv 
=  MS  ,*6-38a ;  sections  Ixxxv-cxxi  =  MS.  6.    The  references 

are  all  to  Pcniarth  M8S.     The  ].:  int.  .1  text  is  not  reliable." 
Report*,  vol.  i,  p.  315.) 

1  Hcnywrt  Af&&,  p.  517. 
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differs  from  or  is  similar  to  other  texts ;  and  what  are  the 
additions  or  omissions  of  the  one  as  compared  with  the 
others ;  (a)  As  to  form :— The  Welsh  text  of  the  Red  Book 
of  Hergest,  containing  the  History  of  Charlemagne,  is  a 
compilation  made  up  of  the  following  parts — (1)  Turpin's 
Chronicle,  (2)  The  Romance  of  Otuel,  (3)  The  Song  of 
Roland  (Parts  i  and  ii,  21).  In  this  respect  the  Welsh 
text  of  Hergest  is  unique.  Of  the  other  compilations, 
some  have  more  and  some  have  less  parts.  David 
Aubert's  Les  conquestes  de  Charlemagne  is  on  similar 
lines,  but  it  was  composed  in  1458,  many  years  after  the 
Welsh  text.  The  Icelandic  Karlamagnus  Saga,  and  the 
Danish  Reiser  Karl  Magnus  Kronike,  have  each  about  ten 
romances  welded  together.  The  Hengwrt  text  has  also 
more.  It  contains  the  Voyage  to  Jerusalem  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  English  compilation  has  less.  It  does  not 
contain  the  Sonq  of  Roland. 

Caxton's  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grcte,  and  its  French  original, 
La  conqueste  qui  fit  le  grand  roi  Charlemagne  es  espaigne, 
introduce  the  story  of  Fierabras  instead  of  Otuel. 

(b)  As  to  matter: — The  Welsh  text  has  no  borrowed 
parts,  but  contains  faithful  translations  of  the  originals. 

The  Welsh  translation  of  the  Latin  Chronicle  is  a  careful 
rendering  of  the  original,  and  in  this  stands  first  of  all  the 
translations  into  other  languages.  With  the  old  French 
MSS.  1850  and  2137,  and  Cod.  Gall.  52,  it  omits  the  letter  to 
Leoprand,  the  Dean  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  With  the  Latin 
texts  of  Schardius  and  Reuber,  and  the  Danish  Keiser  Karl 
Magnus  Kronike,  it  omits  the  names  of  the  towns  and  cities 
found  in  chap,  iii  (Ciampi's  edition).  No  long  interpola- 
tions have  been  introduced  into  the  text,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  old  French  MSS.  124,  5714,  and  the  edition  1835. 
With  all  the  old  French  translations,  it  contains  the 
Supplementa.  It  has  a  unique  Latin  epilogue. 
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The  Welsh  text  of  the  Raman  d'Otuel  contains  a  full 
translation  of  this  chanson,  and  not  a  summary  of  it  as  in 
Reiser  Karl  Magnus  Kronike,  or  adaptations  of  it  as  found 
in  the  old  English  romances.  It  is  fuller  than  the  version 
contained  in  Karlamagnus  Saga.  The  Romance  seems  a 
faithful  reproduction  in  prose  of  the  song  after  the  ver- 
sion contained  in  the  Middlehill  MS. 

The  version  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  found  in  the 
Welsh  text  is  unique.  Its  form  is  more  primitive  than 
that  contained  in  the  Digby  MS.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  embassy  and  execution  of  Bazin  and  Bazile,  not 
found  here  in  any  other. 

The  relation  of  the  Hergest  text  to  the  Hengwrt  text. — 
The  two  Welsh  versions  of  the  life  of  the  epic  Charle- 
magne have  many  points  in  common ;  yet  in  some  parts 
there  are  numerous  variants.  How  account  for  their 
similarity  and  dissimilarity? 

When  the  Welsh  text  of  Hergest  is  studied  with  some 
attention,  many  things  appear  in  it  which  point  out  clearly 
that  it  is  composed  of  distinct  prose  and  metrical  romances 
which  have  been  welded  together  to  form  one  continuous 
story  by  some  compiler.  These  parts  have  been  so  com- 
bined that  the  points  of  juncture  are  plainly  discernible, 
and  consequently  the  various  parts  are  capable  of  being 
separated  one  from  another. 

The  text  of  the  History  of  Charlemagne  bears  evident 
traces  of  the  stages  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  of 
the  process  by  which  it  assumed  its  present  fonn.  Three 
<li>t  inct  elements  are  traceable  in  it,  which  were  introduced 
at  three  different  periods. 

The  first  and  original  form  of  the  Welsh  text  contained 
only  the  translation  of  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Pseudo- 
Turpin.  This  was  the  part  translated  by  Madoc  ap  Selyf, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1280.  The  text  expressly  states 
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that  at  the  request  of  his  patron  he  translated  "this  book 
from  Latin  into  Welsh".  The  Latin  book  translated  by 
him  must  be  the  Chronicle.  This  is  the  only  popular  Latin 
element  belonging  to  the  epopee.  Madoc  does  not  claim 
or  profess  to  have  translated  anything  from  the  French. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  text  is  made  manifest  the 
first  conscious  step  taken  to  form  a  compilation.  For  the 
second  form  includes,  in  addition  to  the  romance  of 
Turpin,  the  story  of  Roland  as  found  in  the  chansons. 
The  compiler  adopted  Madoc's  translation  as  the  frame- 
work of  his  composition,  and  instead  of  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  Turpin  (Ciainpi's  edition),  entitled  "de  pro- 
ditione  Ganaloni",  he  inserted  a  beautiful  translation  into 
Welsh  of  a  more  primitive  version  of  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  viz.,  part  i,  "La  trahison  de 
Ganelon",  and  Madoc  Js  translation  of  the  same  chapter  is 
summarized  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  compilation.1  To 
bring  this  new  element  introduced  into  harmony  with  the 
old  translation  of  Madoc,  the  summary  of  contents  given 
on  page  27  of  the  Welsh  text,  was  enlarged,  and  details 
are  given  which  are  not  found  in  the  Latin  text.  Tt  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Voyage  to  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  this 
summary.2  At  this  stage,  then,  a  translation  of  this 
chanson  formed  a  part  of  the  Hergest  text.3 

The  third  step  in  the  process  was  to  introduce  the 
Romance  of  Otuel  into  the  compilation.  That  this  romance 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  composition  in  its  second  form 

1  Welsh  Text,  p.  111. 

*  "  Pa  ffuruf  y  kerdwys  y  gaerusalem."—  Welsh  Te.it,  p.  27. 

3  When  the  text  was  transcribed  into  the  Red  B<*>k  of  Heryest,  tin- 
Welsh  translation  of  the  Chanson  du  voyage  a  Jerusalem  was  mis- 
placed, The  History  of  Charlemagne  being  written  on  col.  381  to 
col.  502 ;  while  The  Voyage  to  Jerusalem  does  not  come  in  before 
col.  605  to  col.  626.  (See  Sir  John  Rhys'  Welsh  text  of  the  chanson 
in  Dr.  Koschwitz's  Sech*  Itearbeitungen,  etc.,  pp.  1-18.) 
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is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  or 
of  any  incident  in  it,  in  the  enlarged  summary  given  on 
pp.  27,  28  of  the  Welsh  text.  It  was  probably  introduced 
to  bring  the  Welsh  compilation  into  line  with  the  English 
compilation  (1330).  The  translator  of  Raman  <f  Otuel  is 
not  the  translator  of  Chanson  de  Roland.  The  work  of  the 
first  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  second.  It  lacks  its 
finish,  its  poetic  feeling,  and  its  felicity  of  diction.  The 
translation  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  is  the  best  part  of 
the  work. 

The  Welsh  text,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
compiler  of  the  Gests  of  Charlemagne,  contained  the  follow- 
ing elements: — (I)  The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  (chap,  i-xxi); 
(2)  Roman  d' Otuel ;  (3)  The  Voyage  to  Jerusalem;  (4) 
< '/unison  de  Roland;  (5)  The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  (chap, 
xxiii  to  the  end) ;  and  also  the  Supplemenia  as  found  in 
the  old  French  MSS.1 

In  addition  to  a  copy  of  the  Hergest  version,  the  com- 
piler of  the  version  as  found  in  the  Hengwrt  collection 
had  copies  of  later  editions  of  the  Latin  Chronicle  and  the 
French  Song  of  Roland.  Evidently  his  wish  was  to  im- 
prove on  the  old.  For  with  these  copies,  he  materially 
modified  the  old  Welsh  translations  as  found  in  the  old 
version,  in  tin-  direction  of  these  later  versions.  The 
Hengwrt  version  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  the 
original.  It  is  a  work  based  upon  ami  derived  from  the 
old  text  of  Hergest.  Notwith>tamlin«;  its  many  variants, 
its  intimate  relation  with  the  Hergest  version  is  very 
evident.  Its  comparatively  late  origin  is  betrayed  in  that 
it  always  refers  to  the  king  as  Charlemagne,  while  the 
older  version  of  Hergest  generally,  both  in  prose  and 
metrical  romances,  refers  to  him  as  Charles. 

1  See  Peniarth   MS.  5.     Retort  on  MSS.  in  the    Wtltk  Jstnyttayc, 

:.  l>;ut  11. 
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After  careful  reading  and  comparing  the  two  Welsh 
versions,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  :  (1)  That  the 
Hengwrt  version  is  based  on  the  Hergest  version ;  (2) 
That  the  editor  or  compiler  of  the  version,  as  found  in 
Hengwrt  collection,  had  a  copy  of  the  Latin  text  from 
which  he  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  the  old  translation 
of  Madoc  ap  Selyf,  e.g.,  he  supplied  the  prologue — Turpin's 
letter  to  Leoprand.  The  Latin  Chronicle  did  not  contain 
the  Supplementa,  hence  he  omitted  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "The  Seven  Liberal  Arts",  as  unauthorized; 

(3)  That  when   the  Welsh  text  of  Hergest  differs  from 
the  Latin  text,  he  generally,  if  he  can,  combines  the  two 
readings,  e.g. : — 

Hergest  MS.  Lat  Text  Hengwrt  MS. 

"gwisgoed  crynion"      "unius  colon's"  "dillad  dun-mi  unlliw" 

"  arglwydiawl  lef  "         "  vocem  terribilem  "    "  aruthur  lef  yr  argl wyd  " ; 

(4)  That  he  failed  to  find  a  copy  of  the  French  Roman 
d'Otuel,  and  hence  he  followed  the  text  of  the  Red  Book 
almost  to  the  letter ;  (5)  That  he  had  a  copy  of  the  Digby 
MS.   of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  before  him,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  old  Welsh  version  of  the  story  as 
near  as  possible  to  it.     Hence,  he  introduced  many  variants 
with  the  conscious  intention  of  assimilating  it  to  the  later 
French  version  ;  (6)  That  where  the  editor  of  the  Hengwrt 
version  departs  from  the  Hergest  text,  he  never  improves 
the  diction,  though  he  often  clears  up  the  meaning. 

Both  the  Hergest  and  the  Hengwrt  MSS.  have  each  a 
long  lacuna.  The  lacuna  of  the  Hergest  MS.  occurs  in  the 
Song  of  Roland,  and  that  of  the  Hengwrt  MS.  in  the 
Romance  of  Otuel.  Happily  in  this,  the  one  supplies  the 
need  of  the  other. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.1 

Red  Book,  Col.  SSI. 


WHEN  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord  were  scat-  (W.T.. 
tered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  preach,  then  the  p 
most  glorious  apostle  James*  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  preach  in  Galice.     And  after  he  himself  had  been  slain 
by  cruel  Herod,  then  other  disciples4  came  over  the  sea 
from  Jerusalem  to  preach  to  the  Galicians.     And  they, 
the  Galicians,  afterwards,  as  their  sins  merited,3  departed 
from  their  faith  and  returned  to  their  unbelief  until  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  the    emperor    of    Rome,    France, 
Tiester,  and  other  nations. 

When  Charlemagne  had,  by  his  might  and  power, 
conquered  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  divers  king- 
doms, namely,  England,  France,  Almaen,  Baicar,  Lotarius, 
Burgundy,  Italy,  Brittany,  and  countless  other  kingdoms 
and  cities  from  sea  to  sea,  ami  had,  by  Divine  power,  sub- 
dued them,  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  brought  them  into  subjection  to  the  Christian  rule,  he, 
being  weary  through  oppressive  labour,  resolved  that  he 
would  henceforth  rest  and  not  go  to  battle.  And  there- 
upon he  saw  in  the  heaven  a  pathway  of  stars'  which 

1  The  division  into  rhaptorH  is  that  of  Ciampi's  Latin  Text,  and  is 
only  sake  of  convenience.  Numbers  in  brackets 

refer  to  the  corresponding  pages  of  the  Welsh  Text. 

•A  prologue  is  foi,  I  ipi  and  KiMilwr.  in 

4Wrt  MS.,  O.  French  trans    Mss.  .',71  j.   liM.  K'trhimaynu*  Saga. 

found  in   ('•»!  '.  MSS.  1850,21:17;  II«T  in  this  text. 

prologue  contains  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 

Arch!  i -pin  to  Leoprand,  the  Dean  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

:  of  Spain  boasts  that  St.  James  shared  in  its 
foundation,  l-ut  it*  fahU-.H  are  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament."  Herzog's  Encyc*,  vol.  ii,  j>.  1 ! 

4  Hengwrt  MS.  supplies  "y  due  y  dysgyblon  yyorfo  gaerussalem 
>ed  hyt  y  galis";   so  also   Lat.  texts,  "corpora  ....  per 
mare  translate",  cf.  FT.  MSS.  671  J.   I -I.  1860,  2137,  Cod.  Qall.  52. 
O.  Paris,  Pieudo-Turjn, 

nui  eu  pech...l.  u;  Lat   T  .  "peccatis  suis  exigi 
bus";  Hengwrt  MS.,  "o  evyrllit  eu  pechodeuv;  MS.  6714,  "par  lor 
peche  et  par  mala  auentura." 

•"Fford  o  syr";  Lat.  T.,  "caminum  stellarum",  if.,  the  Milky 
Way.  1'ide  Davis,  Charlemaynr,  p.  108,  and  Ciampt,  p.  193.  The 
"Milky  Way"  is  called  in  French  "le  chemin  de  St  Jacques". 
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started  from  the  sea  of  Frisia  and  extended  to  Almaen  and 
Italy,  and  between  France  and  Angiw,1  and  went  on 
straight  by  Gascony,  Navarre,  and  Spain  as  far  as  Galice, 
where  the  body  of  the  blessed  James  was  lying  unrecog- 
nised.2 And  Charlemagne  having  seen  this  pathway  many 
nights,  he  often  thought  what  it  might  signify.  And  as 
his  mind  dwelt  continually  on  this,  one  night  a  warrior 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep.  And  fairer  he  was  than 
[W.T..  heart  could  conceive  or  tongue  express.  And  he  spoke  to 
p  ai  him  in  this  wise,  "My  son,  what  thinkest  thou?"  And 
Charles  said,  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  And  he  said,  "I 
am  James  the  apostle,  the  foster  son  of  Christ,3  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelist,  whom  the 
Lord,  of  His  ineffable  grace,  chose  to  preach*  to  the 
people,  whom  cruel  Herod  slew  with  his  sword,  whose  body 
lies  unknown  to  all  in  Galice  which  the  Saracens  are 
shamefully  oppressing.  Wherefore  I  am  surprised  beyond 
measure5  why  thou,  who  hast  subdued  so  many  countries, 
hast  not  set  my  country  free  from  the  power  of  the 
Saracens.  Wherefore  I  tell  thee  that  as  God  has  made 
thee  the  mightiest  of  earthly  kings,  so  has  He  also 
chosen  thee  before  all,  to  prepare  my  way  and  to  set  my 
country  free  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  that  He  may 
prepare  for  thee  a  crown  of  eternal  reward.  The  path- 
way of  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  the  heavens,  signifies 
thy  going  from  this  place  to  Galice,  with  a  great  army, 
to  fight  the  faithless  payniins  and  to  set  free  my  way 
and  my  country  and  to  visit  my  church  and  my  tomb. 
After  thee  all  people,  from  sea  to  sea,  will  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  me  and  seek  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  declare  the 
praise  of  God  and  His  might  and  the  wonders  which  He 

1  Lat.  T.,  "Aquitania". 

8  '•  Heb  y  adnabot" ;  Lat.  T.,  "  incognitum".  Caxton  renders  in  loco, 
"  He  nat  knowyng  the  propre  place". 

3  The  translator  evidently  read  the  Latin  text  punctuated  as 
follows:— "lacobus  Apostolus,  Christi  alumnus,  tilius  Zebedaci,  etc." 
(Reuber);  MS.  2137,  "Je  sui  1'apostre  Jaque,  norriz  de  Jesu";  and 
MS.  Cod.  Gall.,  52,  "Je  sui  Jaques  li  apostles,  nourechon*  de  din." 
So  Karlamagnu*  Saga,  "Ek  em  Jacobus  postuli  fostrson  Jesu  Kristi." 

The  right  punctuation  probably  is,—"  lacobus,  Apostolus  Christi 


Hengwrt  MS.,  with  Lat.  text,  supplies  "  ar  vor  Galilea". 
1  "Eithyr  mod";  Lat.  T.,  "ultra  modum",  cf.  W.T.,  pp.  6,  74. 
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will  perform.  And  from  thy  day  until  the  end  of  the 
world  they  will  come.  And  now,  go  thou  thy  way  as 
quickly  as  thou  canst,  and  I  will  be  thy  helper  in  all 
tilings.  And  for  thy  labour  I  will  bring  thee  a  crown  in 
heaven.  And  to  the  last  day  thy  name  shall  be  praised." 

In  this  wise,  the  blessed  apostle  appeared  thrice  to 
Charles.  And  having  heard  these  things  and  relying  on 
the  apostolic  promise,  he  gathered  to  him  a  great  army 
and  set  out  for  Spain  to  fight  the  perfidious  race. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  first  city  which  he  besieged  was  Pampilon,1 
and  for  three  months  he  surrounded  it  and  failed  to 
take  it.  For  the  walls  surrounding  it  were  very  strong. 

1  then  Charles  prayed  the  Lord  —  "Lord  Jesus",  said 
he,  "for  Thy  faith  came  I  to  these  countries  to  fight 
the  faithless  nation  ;  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name  grant 
me  this  city.  O  blessed  James,  if  indeed  thou  didst  tw^* 
appear  to  me,  grant  me  this  city."  And  then,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  prayer  of  James,  the  walls  fell  from 
their  foundation.  And  those  of  the  Saracens  who  wished 
to  be  baptized  Charles  spared,  and  those  who  wished 
not  he  slew.  And  having  heard  these  wonders  related, 
the  Saracens  submitted  to  Charles  wherever  he  went  ;  they 
sent  tributes  to  meet  him  and  surrendered  to  him  their 
<  ities.  And  all  their  land  became  tributary  to  him.  The 
Saracens  were  surprised  when  they  saw  the  French  people 
so  fair  and  so  finely  clad.  They  threw  down  their  arms 
and  received  them  with  honour. 

And  having  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  James,  he 
went  as  far  as  the  sea  and  fixed  his  lance  in  the  shallows.' 

1  Having  been  told  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter  that 
Charles  set  out  to  fight  the  paynima,  it  cornea  like  a  shock  to  read 
"the  firat  city  .  .  besieged  was  P.HM|.I|..M".  For  Pampeluna 
was  then,  as  now,  inhabited  by  (  :  >t  o>n<jueat  was 

the  Christian  city  of  I'.HH|-.-!IMI.I.  in  v\hi-h  there  were  no  Moham- 
medans", Watts'  Spain.  i  i«longed  to  the  little 

Chri-t   i     Kingdom  of  Asturias,  agaiiint  whom  Charlos  must  there- 

" ' 


fore    have    been   waging  war".      Or.  ll..«l^kin's    Charlft  tMe 

*  "  llyd  y  mor  agossot  y  wayw  yny  veiston"  ;  Lat.  T.,  "ad  petronum 

et  11  iri   lanceam       MS    :,;!  J.  "tros  mrnii    Pein>  e  ficha  en 

lamer  sa  lance"  ;  M  I'eiro"  ;  M  B  >iu 

perron  et  ficha  sa  baniere  en  la  mor";  MS.  186D,  "  Jusqu,  a  la  mer  ou 

he  am  lance";  MS.  Cod  .  "Au  peron  qui  aiet  sour  la  mer, 
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And  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  to  James  who  had 
brought  him  so  far.  For  he  could  not,  before  that  time, 

go-' 

And  the  Galicians,  to  whom  James  and  his  disciples 
had  preached  and  whom  the  faithless  paynim  people  had 
converted,  he  regenerated,  by  the  grace  of  baptism, 
through  the  hand  of  the  Archbishop  Turpin,  namely,  those 
of  them  who  wished  to  be  baptized  and  who  had  never  been 
baptized.  But  those  of  them,  however,  who  wished  not  to 
be  baptized,  he  killed  or  they  were  put  in  bondage  to 
the  Christians.  He  then  traversed  the  whole  of  Spain 
from  sea  to  sea. 

CHAPTER    III.* 

Charles  then  took  all  the  fortified  towns  and  cities  of 
Spain,  some  without  fighting  and  others  with  very  much 
fighting  and  skill.  But  Lukyrn  itself,  the  strongest 
city  in  the  verdant  vale,3  he  could  not  take.  At  last  he 
surrounded  and  besieged  it  for  the  space  of  four  months. 
And  prayer  having  been  made  to  God  and  James,  its  walls 
fell.  And  from  that  day  until  now  it  is  uninhabited.  For 
it  was  covered  by  water  in  which  are  found  black  fish.4 

Certain  of  the  other  cities,  other  kings  of  France  and 
kings  of  Almaen  before  Charles  conquered,  and  they  had 
afterwards  gone  back  to  the  law  of  the  Saracens,  until  his 
coming.  And  also  after  his  death,  many  kings  and 
princes  of  France  fought  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  : 
Clodoveus,  the  first  Christian  king  of  France,  Lotarius, 
Dagobertus,  Pipinus,  Carolus  Martellus,  who  in  part  con- 
quered Spain  and  in  part  left  it  to  Charlemagne.  He, 

et  fichu  en  le  mer  sa  lanche";  Hengwrt  MS.  omits  "hyd  y  mor". 
Vide  G.  Paris'  Pseudo-Turpino,  p.  20,  on  "El  Pedron",  Mod.  "El 
Padron". 

1  "Ka  ny  allassie  kyn  no  hynny  uynet";  Lat.  "qui  fReuber  reads 
quo]  tamen  in  an  tea  ire  non  poterat";  Hengwrt  MS.,  "He  ny  allassei 
vrenhin  a  gret  dyyot  eiryoet". 

2  This  chapter  in  the  Latin  Text  of  Ciampi,  and  in  the  Old  French 
translations,  contains  many  names  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  not 
given  in  the  Welsh  Text.     They  are  important  from  a  critical  point 
of  view.     For  the  list  given  proves,  as  M.  G.  Paris  shews  (Pseudo- 
Turpino),  that  the  writer  of  the  early  Latin  MS.  was  a  Spaniard 
and  not  a  Frenchman.     They  are  not  found  in  the  Latin  Text  of 
Reuber ;  he  omits  the  whole  chapter ;  nor  are  they  found  in  Karl. 
Soya  and  K.K.K. 

8  Cod.  Gall.  62,  "valuert". 

4  Hengwrt  MS.  renders  "pyscod  mawr  duon",  with  Lat.  T. 
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however,  in  his  days  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain.  And 
these  an-  tin-  cities  which  after  he  had  conquered  with 
oppressive  toil,  he  cursed,  and  are  therefore  to  this  day 
wit  limit  any  one  dwelling  therein — Lucerna,  Ventosa, 
Capara,  Adama. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Every  idol  and  image1  which  ho  then  found  in  Spain 
he  utterly  destroyed,  except  the  idol  which  was  in  the  land 
of  Alandalus.  Its  name  was  Mahumet.1  The  Saracens 
say  that  he,  while  yet  alive,  made  thut  image  in  his  own 
name/  and  by  magic  art,  drove  into  it  a  legion  of  devils 
and  sealed  them  in  it.  And  so  strong  is  that  idol  that  no 
one  could  ever  break  it.  When  a  Christian  approaches  it. 
he  is  put  in  peril,  and  when  a  Saracen  draws  near  to  pray, 

tinds  health.  And  if,  perchance,  a  bird  alights  on  it,  it 
dies. 

On  the  shore  of  the  sea*  is  an  old  hollow  stone,  finely 
carved,  of  Saracene  workmanship,  set  on  the  ground.  It 
was  wide  and  four-sided  below,  and  narrower  and  narrower 
above  as  high  as  the  flight  of  a  crow  in  the  air.  And 
on  that  stone  is  that  image  made  of  the  finest  brass,' 
in  the  fashion  of  a  man  standing  on  his  feet,'  with  his 
face  towards  the  south,  and  in  his  ri'jht  hand  a  huge  k«-y. 
And  that  key,  so  the  Saracens  say,  will  fall  out  of  his  hand 
th»*  year  in  whirh  a  king  is  born  in  France,  who  will 
subdue,  in  his  tinn-,  the  whole  of  Spain  to  the  laws  of 

in  a  great  mistake,  though  a  common  .•:,.-.  in  the  French  litera- 
i  the  followers  of  Mahomet  as  idolaters 

polyt  heist*.  The  teaching  of  the  K..:.m  is  strongly  opposed  to 
anything  of  tin-  kind. 

1  Lat.  T.,  ••  SalamcaditT ;  Hengwrt  MS.,  "enw  hwnnw  oed  vn  eu 
h  wy   Salamcadis  sef  oed   hynny  o  sarassinec  yn  an  yeith  ni 
lie  duw". 

igwrt   MS.,  "Mahumet  flwr  a   adolasant  wy  tra   oed   vyw 
yn  Hedm\  udunt  ".  follouu,-  in  thisReubci  .  ition,  "  Mithnmet, 

quem  ipsi  coltint  dnm    :t<lliu<    \iv<  n-t.  in   nomine  suo  proprio  fa) 

<'i:inipi.     as     Welsh     Text,    pun<  tnates     more     correctly, 
14  Mahumet,  quem  ipsi  colunt,  dum  adhuc  viveret  in  nomine  proprio 

I !- ngwrt  MS.,  "ar  varyan  ar  lann  y  i« 
•"Ki-  yuorye    (of  line  ivory). 

I     "traetlTread  "traet". 

\^'oryatM,  Ciani]  -  uber  have  clavam  (.  Inlo  in  the  text, 

though  Ciampi  nayx  i|>.  KM  ,  th.tt  .  AMYIH  (key)  was  the  rending  in  tl,.- 
MS.  The  translator  •••  I  mynus  Saya  evidently  read  clavam 
"ok  hefir  i  hendi  klumbu  milka";  O.  Fr.  MSS.  have  "c/r/*\ 
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Christ.  And  immediately1  when  they  see  the  key  fall 
from  his  hand,  they  will  leave  their  treasures,  and  flee  out 
of  the  country. 

CHAPTER  v. 

Of  the  gold  and  treasures  which  the  kings  of  Spain 
gave  Charles,  he  enlarged  the  Church  of  the  Apostle 
James,  and  for  this  purpose  he  abode  there  for  three 
years.  And  he  appointed  bishops  and  canons  in  it, 
according3  to  the  rule  of  Isidore,  Bishop3  and  Confessor, 
and  he  embellished  it  with  bells  and  books  and  with  all 
other  similar  furniture  as  was  necessary. 

Of  the  residue  of  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  had  when  he  returned  from  Spain,  he  spent  it 
all  in  building  other  churches,  namely,  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,4  and  also  the 
Church  of  James  there ;  the  Church  of  James  at  Bitern ; 
the  Church  of  James  at  Toulouse,  and  that  which  is  in 
Gascony,  between  the  city  of  Aix  and  St.  John  of  Sordua, 
[W.T.,  on  the  road  of  Santiago  ;  and  the  Church  of  James  in 
p'  6']  Paris,  between  the  Seine  and  Mount  Martures.  And 
countless  monasteries  did  Charles  build  throughout  the 
world. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

And  when  Charles  had  returned  to  France,  a  paynim 
king  of  Africa,  Aigolant  by  name,  came  with  a  very 
great  army  to  Spain  and  attacked  the  Christian  garrison 
which  Charles  had  left  to  guard  the  cities  and  country. 
When  Charles  heard  this,  he  set  out  a  second  time5  for 
Spain,  with  a  great  army,  and  with  Milo  as  comman der- 
m-chief. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

And  what  an  example  God  showed  us  all  then  con- 
cerning those  who  unjustly  withhold  the  legacy  of  the 
dead  and  their  alms.  When  Charles  was  encamped,  with 
his  army,  in  the  city  of  Baion,  a  knight  named  Romaric 
fell  sick,  and  having  grown  weak  and  received  Com- 
munion, he  was  absolved  by  a  priest.  He  commanded 

1  "  Yn  y  lie",  cf .  "yn  y  fan" ;  Lat.  "mox". 
*  "Ilerwyd";  Lat.  "secundum". 

3  Hengwrt  MS.,  "pab  oed  hwnnw  a  chonfessor". 

4  W.  T.,  "Grawndwuyr";  L.  T.,  "  Aquisgranum". 

6  On  the  question  how  many  times  Cnarles  entered  Spain,  see 
G.  Paris'  Hist.  Poet,  pp.  269,  260. 
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a  friend  of  his  to  sell  his  horse  and  to  give  its  price 
for  his  soul  to  the  clerks  and  the  poor.  After  he 
died,  his  friend  sold  the  horse  for  a  hundred  shillings, 
and  through  lust  of  the  money,  he  spent  it  on  himself  in 
food,  drink,  and  clothes.  And  as  Divine  vengeance  for 
«'\il  deeds  is  wont  to  be  swift,  after  thirty  days  the  dead 
man  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  and  said  to  him  : — 
"  Inasmuch  as  I  bequeath  my  goods  to  thee  to  be  given  for 
in y  soul  and  for  my  sins,  be  it  known  to  thee  that  God  has 
fully  pardoned  me  all  my  sins.  And  inasmuch  as  thou 
didst  unjustly  retain  my  alms,  thou  didst  retain  me  also  for 
thirty  days  in  the  pains  of  hell.  Be  it  known  to  thee  that 
by  to-morrow  thou  shalt  be  in  the  pains  of  hell  from 
whence  I  came,  and  I  shall  be  in  Paradise."  And  having 
said  these  things,  the  dead  man  departed,  and  the  living 
man  woke  up  trembling.  And  the  following  morning,  as 
he  was  telling  all  what  he  had  heard,  and  the  army  were 
discussing  the  matter  between  them,  behold,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  loud  clamour  was  heard  in  the  air  above  his 
head,  like  the  howling  of  wolves  and  lions  and  the  bellow- 
ing of  cattle,  and  immediately  he,  alive  and  well,  in  that 
howling,  was  snatched  from  the  midst  of  all,  by  the 
devils.  Afterwards  for  four  days,  a  quest  was  made 
for  him  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  over  mountains  and 
through  valleys,  but  he  was  not  found  anywhere.  Twelve  [W.T. 
days  afterwards,  as  the  army  was  marching  across  the 
wilds  of  Navarre  and  Alanar,  they  found  his  body,  all 
torn  to  pieces,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  above  the  sea, 
three  miles  high,1  and  four  days'  journey  from  the  city 
whence  he  was  taken.  There  the  devils  had  thrown  his 
corpse,  and  his  soul  they  had  taken  to  hell.  And  where- 
fore let  them  who  withhold  the  alms  of  the  dead,  know 
that  they  are  eternally  lost. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

And  after  that,  Charles  and  Milo  and  their  armies 
began  to  seek  Aigolant  through  Spain.  And  after  careful 
pursuit,  they  found  him  in  a  country  called  Desauns,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  called  Cela,  on  meadows  the  widest 
and  lx>Kt,  in  which  place,  afterwards,  at  the  behest  and  by 
the  help  of  Charles,  a  very  fine  church  was  built  to  the 

M        ,   •    \is.,   "teir   milltir  ffrenig"-a  literal    translation   of 
t nl.ua  leagu". 
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two  martyrs,  Facund  and  Primitive,  and  in  which  their 
bodies  rest.  And  he  founded  a  monastery  and  a  very 
strong  town  in  that  place. 

And  when  the  hosts  of  Charles  had  approached  the 
place,  Aigolant  bade  Charles  to  fight  as  he  listed,  whether 
twenty  men  against  twenty,  or  forty  against  forty,  or  a 
hundred  against  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  against  a 
thousand,  or  one  against  one,  or  two  against  two.  Then 
Charles  sent  a  hundred  knights  against  Aigolant's  hun- 
dred, and  the  hundred  Saracens  were  killed.  Then 
Aigolant  sent  a  hundred  against  a  hundred,  and  the 
Saracens  were  killed.  Then  Aigolant  sent  two  hundred 
against  two  hundred,  and  the  Saracens  were  killed. 
And  then  Aigolant  sent  two  thousand  against  two 
thousand,  and  of  these,  some  were  killed  and  some  fled. 
The  third  day,  Aigolant  went  to  cast  lots  secretly,1 
whose  would  be  the  victory  that  day.  And  he  commanded 
Charles  to  bring  his  whole  army  to  the  field2  that  day,  if 
he  wished.  And  this  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

And  then,  some  of  the  Christians  were  preparing  their 
arms,  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  they  fixed  their 
lances  straight  up  in  the  ground,  in  the  meadow  by  the 
bank  of  the  river.  And  the  following  morning  they 
found  them  with  branches  grown  on  them,  and  having 
bark  and  roots,  namely,  the  lances  of  those  who  were 
about  to  receive  the  palm  of  victory  and  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  of  Christ,  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  They  mar- 
velled beyond  measure  at  the  Divine  wonders3  .... 
[W.T.,  and  they  cut  them  near  the  ground,  and  from  the  roots 
*  7>1  which  they  left  in  the  ground  there  grew  a  great  wood  of 
many  trees,  which  is  still  there.  Many  of  them  were  ash 
and  many  of  other  trees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

1  "  Y  goelaw  yn  ysgyualawch",  Lat.  "  Ejecit  sortes  secrete"  ;  Karl. 
Saya,  ''leynilega"  (secretly) ;  Hengwrt  MS.  adds  "acyna  y  cauas  ar  y 
goel  gorfod  o  hunaw  ef  ac  oy  wyr  ;  Lat.  T.,  "et  agnovit  Cavoli  detri- 
mentum." 

«  "Kat  ar  uaes"=pitched  battle. 

'"Eithyrvy  mod  yn  ryuedu  awnaethant  y  gwyrtheu  <lv\v;iul." 
The  Welsh  Text  here  is  defective.  Latin  Text  reads:— "Et  ultra 
ouam  dici  fas  est  admirantes  [tantumquej.  Dei  miraculum  [gratiae 
ciivinae  adscribentes],  absciderunt  eas  prope  terram,  et  radices,  quae 
remanserunt  in  tellure",  etc.  The  parts  in  brackets  are  not  in  the 
W.T.  Cod.  Gall.  62,  is  something  like  the  Welsh  Text:— "Mout 
s'esmeruilleirent  de  si  tresgrant  merueille."  MS.  2 1 37  reads :— "  II  s'en 
merveillierent  mout  durement,  et  les  trenchierent  pres  de  terre",  etc. 
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lances.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  and  a  very  great  jov,  a 
great  profit  to  souls,  and  great  loss  to  bodies  !  That  day, 
the  two  armies  met  in  battle,  and  forty  thousand  Christians 
were  killed.  And  Milo,  the  commander-in-chief,  Roland's 
father,  secured  the  palm  of  martyrdom  among  those 
whose  lances  flourished.  And  Charles'  horse  was  killed. 
And  then  Charles  with  two  Christians1  on  foot,  stood  in 
tin-  midst  of  the  Saracens'  battle,  and  he  unsheathed 
Gaudies  his  sword  and  with  it  slaughtered  many  of  the 
Saracens.  The  following  morning,  four  mena  came  to  him 
from  Italy  to  help  him,  having  with  them  four  thousand 
fighting  men.  And  forthwith,  when  Aigolant  saw  them, 
he  turned  his  back  in  flight,  and  Charles  and  his  hosts 
returned  to  France.' 

CHAPTER    IX. 

And  then  Aigolant  joined  with  many  Saracen  nations, 
namely,  with  sixteen  kings  and  their  armies.  And  he 
came  to  Gascony  and  took  the  city  of  Agenni.  And 
thereupon  he  sent  peacefully  to  Charles  commanding  him 
to  come  to  him  with  a  tVw  kniirhts,  and  promising  him 
niiu*  horses  laden  with  jewels,  gold, and  silver,  provided  he 
would  submit  to  his  sovereignty.  !!»•  >aid  that  because  he 
wished  to  know  him  that*  he  might  kill  him,  if  ever  he 
met  him  in  battle.  And  Charles  being  aware  of  that, 
came  with  two  thousand  mighty  knights  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  there  he  left  them  in  concealment  with 
th«»  exception  of  sixty  knights.  And  with  that  number 
he  came  to  a  mountain  near  the  city,  from  whence  they 
•  Id  see  it  plainly.  And  th«-n»  he  left  the  others. 

i  h«-  put  on  him  worthless  garments,  and  leaving  his 
lame  U-hind  and  with  his  shield  reversed  on  his  back, 
as  was  the  custom  of  messengers  in  tin*  time  of  war,  and 
with  one  knight,  he  came  to  tin-  « -ity.  And  forthwith 
some  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  them  and  asked  them 
what  they  sought.  "We  are  the  messengers  of  king 
Charlemagne",  said  th«-y,  "s.-nt  to  your  king,  Aigolant.  [W.T 
And  they  were  brought  to  the  city  before  Aigolunt. 
"Charl<  ,  said  they,  "sent  us  to  thee.  For  he  has 

/  (inll.  :.:'.  ••  ( 'harles  fu  a  piet  atout  deux  Creations".     Lat.  T. 
UIK  niillil 

>Kwrt  MS.  "  pe<leir  Hong".     Lat.  T.  "  quatuor  maniuinii". 
3  The  Latin  Texts  and  Hengwrt  MS.  have  a  long  "moral"  here. 
EA"-L*t 
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come  as  thou  didst  command  him  with  only  sixty  knights.1 
And  he  wishes  to  pay  thee  homage  and  be  a  knight  of 
thine,  provided  thou  wilt  give  him  what  thou  hast 
promised.  And  wherefore  come  thou  to  him  with  sixty 
knights  of  thine  own  peacefully  to  speak2  with  him." 
And  thereupon  Aigolant  donned  his  armour  and  bade 
them  return  to  Charles  and  tell  him  to  wait  for  him. 
Aigolant,  however,  did  not  think  that  he  was  Charles. 
And  having  known  Aigolant,  and  having  minutely  exam- 
ined the  city  in  what  way  it  would  be  easiest  to  attack  it, 
and  having  seen  the  kings  that  were  in  it,  he  returned  to 
his  sixty  knights,  and  with  them  he  returned  to  the  two 
thousand  knights.  And  Aigolant  with  seven  thousand 
knights  pursued  them  with  the  intention  of  killing 
Charles.  But  they  being  aware  of  this,  fled.  After 
that.  Charles  returned  to  France.  And  having  gathered 
together  a  very  great  army,  he  came  to  the  city  of 
Agenni.  And  he  invested  and  besieged  it  for  six  months. 
On  the  seventh  month,  Charles  put  up  perriers,  man- 
gonels, battering  rams,3  and  several  other  engines,  and 
castles  of  wood.  One  night,  Aigolant  and  the  kings  and 
the  noblest  men  went  out,  by  stealth,  through  loop-holes 
and  lavatories,  and,  along  the  river  Guaron  which  was  by 
the  city,  they  escaped  from  Charles.  The  following  day 
Charles  entered  the  city  with  great  triumph.  And 
thereupon  he  slew  many  of  the  Saracens.  Others  fled 
along  the  river.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Saracens  were, 
however,  killed  in  the  city  of  Agenni. 

CHAPTER  x. 

And  then  Aigolant  came  to  Ysconnas.*  This  city  was 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  and  he  held  it  in  possession. 
And  Charles  pursued  him  and  bade  him  surrender  the  city. 
And  he  would  not  surrender  it,  but  would  come  out  and 

1  " Ar  y  drugeinuet  marchog",  lit.  "with  his  sixtieth  knight." 

2  "Cyfrweh".  Canon  WilliHms,  following  Dr.  John  Davies,  Malhs y«l, 
translates  cyfncch  "  to  meet".     In  this  text  cyfncch  is  the  equivalent 
of  Lat.  logui,  as  here,  or  of  O.  Fr.  parler  as  on  p.  34  W.T. 

s  «  Pyrryereu",  a  kind  of  short  mortar  much  used  for  stone-shot ; 
a"blif"wa8  something  similar;  Welsh  "magner= mangonel.  These 
military  machines  were  used  in  the  Crusades.  Vide  Warton's  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  162. 

4  Lat.  T.  "  Santonas  ".  Here  follows  a  very  long  interpolation  in 
MS8.  5714,  124,  and  Ed.  1836.  Vide  Intro.,  p.  52. 
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fight  a  pitched  battle,  on  condition  that  the  city  be  left 
in  peace  to  the  one  who  would  conquer  the  other.  And 
the  night  before  the  battle,  some  of  the  Christians  fixed  lw T-. 
their  lances  ready  in  the  ground,  they  being  in  battle  array 
in  the  meadow  between  the  castle1  and  the  city.  And  the 
following  morning  they  found  their  lances  with  bark  and 
branches  grown  on  them,  namely,  the  lances  of  those  who 
were  about  to  receive  the  palm  of  martyrdom  for  the  faith 
of  Christ,  in  that  battle.  And  they  rejoiced  at  so  great  a 
Divine  wonder.  They  cut  their  lances  from  the  ground, 
and  were  the  first  to  seek  battle.  And  they  killed  many 
of  the  Saracens.  And  finally,  they  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  And  they  numbered  four  thousand,  and  then 
was  Charlemagne's  horse  killed.  And  Charles  being 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  paynims,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Almighty3  and  recovered  his  strength.  And  he,  on  foot, 
and  his  hosts  slew  many  of  them  with  a  mighty  arm. 
And  they  not  being  able  to  bear  the  battle  fled  into  the 
city.  And  Charles  pursued  them  and  surrounded  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  near  the  river.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  night,  Aigolant  and  his  hosts  fled  through  the 
river.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  this,  Charles  pur- 
sued them  and  killed  two'  of  their  kings  and  many  of  the 
paynims,  about  four  thousand  in  number. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Then  Aigolant  fled  through  the  gates  of  Sysar*  and 
came  to  Pampilon.  And  he  sent  to  Charles  commanding 
him  to  come  and  fight  him  there.  And  when  Charles 
heard  that,  he  returned  to  France,  and,  with  the  greatest 
care,  gathered  together  the  host  of  France,  far  and  wide, 
as  thoroughly  as  lu»  could.  And  h<»  s«»t  !><'«>  all  who  were 
in  France  in  bondage  and  their  heirs  after  them,  and 
and  made  them  for  ever  free,  so  that  no  Frenchman  could 
from  that  day  forward  be  in  bondage.  And  he  gathered 
all  with  him  into  Spain  to  fight  the  paynim  people.  What 
prisoners  he  found,  he  released,  the  poor  he  enriched,1  the 
naked  he  clothed,  the  malcontents  he  pacified,  the  disin- 

ugwrt  MS.  supplies  "  TaUburgumM,  with  Lat.  T. 
1  fieugwrt  MS.  reads  "Cannorthwy  duw  a  im-r 
'  Latin  T.,  "Regeui  Algabriae  et  regero  Bugiae".      Hengwrt  MS. 
"  Brenhin  agab  a  brenhin  imgi". 

«     liyrth  Syaar",  Lat.  "portua  cisereos". 
*  For  "nerthoyes"  read  "berthogea". 
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herited  he  brought  back  to  their  inheritance,  the  esquires 
who  possessed  arms  he  honourably  dubbed  knights,  those 
whom  he  had  justly  separated  from  himself,  he,  prompted 
by  the  love  of  God,  brought  back  to  his  friendship,  both 
[W.T..  friends  and  enemies,  those  afar  off  and  those  near  him, 
p- 1(X]  them  the  king  took  with  him  to  Spain  and  brought  in 
his  train  on  that  expedition.  I,  Archbishop  Turpin,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  and  by  mine  own  blessing  and 
absolution,  set  them  free  from  sins.  And  then  having 
gathered  together  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
knights  mighty  in  battle,  without  counting  their  esquires 
and  foot  soldiers  that  could  not  easily  be  numbered,  they 
set  out  to  Spain  against  Aigolant. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  nobles  who  went  there  with 
him.  I  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rhiems,  absolved  the  people 
who  had  been  worthily  instructed,  of  their  sins,  and 
exhorted  them  to  fight  vigorously  and  courageously.  And 
often  have  I  fought  the  Saracens  with  mine  own  hands 
and  arms.  Roland,  the  commander  of  the  army,  Earl  of 
Cenoman,  and  Lord  of  Blaive,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
the  son  of  Duke  Milo  of  Angler  by  Bertha,  the  sister  of 
Charlemagne,  a  man  great  in  mind  and  great  in  honour, 
and  with  him  four  thousand  armed  knights.  There  was 
another  Roland  who  is  not  mentioned  here.  Oliver,  com- 
mander of  the  army,  the  bravest  among  knights,  the  son 
of  Earl  Reinyer,  and  with  him  three  thousand  armed 
knights.  Estultus,  the  Earl  of  Limoegin,  the  son  of  Earl 
Odo,  and  with  him  three  thousand  armed  knights. 
Arastagnus,  the  prince  of  Brittany,  with  seven  thousand 
armed  knights.  Engeler,  the  Duke  of  Angyw,1  with 
four  thousand  armed  knights.  These  were  all  cunning 
and  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  arms,  and  especially  in  bows 
and  arrows.  And  that  Earldom  of  Engeler,  after  their 
lord  and  prince  and  their  citizens  had  been  slain  in  the 
Vale  of  Briars,  was  for  a  long  time  a  waste,  and  never 
since  has  that  Earldom  had  citizens.2  Gaifer,  King  of 
Burdegal,  with  three  thousand  men  at  arms.  Gandebald, 
King  of  Frigia,  with  seven  thousand  men  warriors.  Ernald 

1  Lat.  "Aquitaniae". 

8  Hengwrt  MS.  "  Ac  ny  bu  un  dyledawc  ohonei  ebun  ay 
ychei ". 
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of  Belland,  with  two  thousand  warriors.  Naaman,  Duke 
of  Baian,  with  ten  thousand  warriors.  Lambert,  Duke  of 
Bituren,  with  two  thousand  warriors.  Sainson,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  t«>n  thousand  warriors.  Constans,  Duke  of 
Rome,  with  twenty  thousand  warriors.  Garin,  Duke  of 
Lotarius,  with  four  thousand.1  The  number  of  Charle- 
magne's host  from  his  own  proper  land  was  forty  thousand 
knights.  His  foot  soldiers  could  not  be  numbered.1  The 
afoiv-m.-ntioiH'd  armies  were  composed  of  men  of  renown, 
tin-  mightiest  battle-loving'  warriors  in  all  the  world.  th«- 
most  powerful  aui«.n^  the  powerful,  the  beloved  of  Christ, 
who  upheld  the  Christian  faith  in  tin*  world.  For  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  Bis  disciples  sought  the  world  for 
the  Christians,  so  Charlemagne,  King  of  France  and 
liiuperor  of  Borne,  and  those  nobles  who  were  with  him, 
sought  Spain  to  the  glory  of  God's  name.  And  then  all 
the  hosts  were  gathered  together  on  the  borders  of 
Burdegal,  and  they  covered  that  country  in  its  length  and 
its  breadth,  naoittT,  tin*  space  of  two  days'  journey.  For 
twelve  inil»*s  in  all  directions  was  their  tumult  heard. 
And  thereupon  Ernald  of  Belland  passed  first  through  the 
gates  of  Sysar  and  came  to  Pampilon.  And  after  him, 

i  Ksiult,  with  his  h<»t.  Thm  came  King  Arastagnus 
and  thm  Duke  Engeler  and  their  hosts.  After  them  came 
n.i.-Uild  and  his  hosts.  Then  Constans  and  Oezer 
with  th.'ir  hosts.  And  in  the  rear  came  Charlemagne 
and  Roland  with  their  hosts.  And  they  occupied'  the 
wholr  land,  from  the  river  Rime  to  a  mountain  which  is 
thiv.-  mill  •>  di-i  in  the  city  on  the  road  to  Sam  iaur". 

They  were  eight  days  in  passing'  the  gates.  And  Charle- 
mau'iM'  M-nt  to  Ai^'lanl  rummandiiis/  him  to  sum-ndcr 
the  city  in  which  he  had  his  seat,  or  would  he  come  out 
to  fight.  And  Aiirolant,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hold  thr 

against  him,  chose  rather  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  than 

-TV:  Why  in  the  name  of  Howel  of  Nantes  omitted  from  the 
mil  in  thu  Latin  text*,  and  of  him  it  is  stated  :— "de 
hoc  canitur  in  oantelena  usque  in  li<><lirrmiii)  dinn,  qui;i  nmuiuerabilia 
fecit  prodigia". 

1  The  I  U  gives  "  ymladiryr'',  and  n  -t     y.nladgar". 

iiubaasant*  ifr..ni  Lat.  oocupo),  Lat.  T.  "co-open 

tl.  tri  diwyrnot". 
•  For  Ky  a<Un"  read  "y  adaw". 

•For  "erchi  idawy  gaer"  read  "erchi  idaw  ehtryt  y  gaer".     &* 
p.  8,  /.  31. 
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to  be  besieged1  ignominiously  in  his  city.  And  he  then 
asked  Charlemagne  to  give  him  time  to  bring  his  army  out 
of  the  city,  and  to  grant  him  his  troth  that  he  might  speak 
with  him.  For  he  desired  to  see  Charlemagne. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

A  truce  having  been  made  between  them,  Aigolant 
came  out  of  the  city  with  his  army.  And  he  left  his  army, 
and  with  60  of  his  nobles2  came  before  Charlemagne,  who 
had  left  his  army  near  the  city.  And  the  two  armies  were 
set  in  a  plain  close  by,  which  was  six  miles  in  length  and 
breadth,  to  wait  their  fortune.  And  then  Charlemagne 
said — "Art  thou  Aigolant  who  hast  treacherously  taken 
possession  of  my  land,  the  country  of  Spain  and  Gascony, 
which  by  Divine  aid,  I  won,  and  brought  into  submission 
to  Christian  laws,  and  whose  kings  I  brought  under  my 
rule  ?  And  when  I  returned  to  France,  thou  didst  kill  the 
[w/r.,  Christians  of  God,  and  thou  didst  destroy  my  cities  and  my 
castles  and  all  the  land,  with  fire  and  sword,  of  which  now 
I  greatly  complain."  And  when  Aigolant  heard  Charles 
speak  the  Arabic8  tongue,  he  was  pleased,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  he  spake  the  same  language  as  himself.  Charles  had 
learned  the  Saracen  language  at  Twlws4  when  once  in  his 
youth  he  was  there  in  school.  Then  Aigolant  said  to 
him — "Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  why  dost  thou  invade  a  land 
which  belongs  not  to  thee  by  hereditary  right,  nor  to  thy 
father,  nor  thy  grandfather,  nor  thy  great-grandfather, 
and  take  it  from  our  people?"  "I  will  tell  thee",  said 
Charles,  "because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  has  chosen  our  people,  the  Christians, 
before  all  other  people,  and  has  made  them  rulers  over  all 
other  people  in  the  world.  And  as  far  as  I  could,  I  have 
converted  thy  people,  the  Saracens,  to  our  laws."  "It  was 
most  unworthy",8  said  Aigolant,  "to  subject  our  people  to 
your  people,  seeing  that  our  law  is  better  than  yours. 
We  have  Mahumet  who  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and 

1  Lat.  T.  "quam  in  urbe  turpiter  mart";  so  Hengwrt  MS.  "ei 
varw". 

*  "  Dyfod  ar  y  drigeinuet  oe  bennaduryeit "  ;  lit.  "  came  with  his 
sixtieth  noble". 

8  Vide  Vita,  p.  19. 

«Lat.  T.  "Tolete". 

«  "  Val"  of  the  Welsh  Text  possibly  is  a  part  of  "  Valde"  of  the 
Latin  Text, 
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whom  He  sent  to  us,  and  whose  commandments  we  keep. 
And  we  have  almighty  gods,  who  at  the  behest  of  Mahumet, 
make  known  to  us  future  things,  whom  we  worship  and 
by  whom  we  live  and  reign."  "O  Aigolant",  said  Charles, 
"thou  errest  there.  For  it  is  we  who  keep  the  laws  of 
God,  and  you  the  most  vain  precepts  of  a  most  vain  man. 
We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  worship  Him.  You,  in  your  idolatry,  believe 
in  the  devil  and  worship  him.  Our  souls,  by  the  faith  we 
hold,  go  after  death  to  Paradise  and  life  everlasting. 
Tour  souls  proceed  to  hell.  And  wherefore  it  is  evident 
that  our  law  is  better  than  yours.  And  in  as  much  as  you 
know  not  the  Creator  of  all  things1  and  have  no  wish  to 
know  Him,  you  deserve  no  heritage,  nor  anything  either 
in  heaven  or  earth,  but  your  portion  and  possession  are 
with  the  devil  and  with  your  God  Mahumet.*  Wherefore  [W.T., 
receive  baptism,  thou  and  thy  people,  and  live,  or  come  and  *** 13 
fight  against  me,  and  die."  "Ete  it  far  from  me",  said 
Aigolant  "to  receive  baptism  and  to  renounce  Mahumet, 
mine  Almighty  God.  But  I  will  fight  thee  and  thy  people 
on  this  condition,  that,  if  our  law  is  preferable  before  God 
to  yours,  we  conquer ;  if  yours  be  the  best,  that  you 
conquer.  And  be  it  a  reproach  to  the  last  day  to  him 
who  is  conquered,  and  an  everlasting  glory  and  honour  to 
him  who  conquers.  And  furthermore,  if  my  people  are 
conquered,  I  will  receive  baptism,  if  I  escape  alive." 
And  this  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides.  And  forthwith 
twenty  Christian  knights  were  chosen  against  twenty 
Saracen  knights,  and  they  began  to  fight  under  that 
condition  on  the  field  of  battle.9  And  immediately  the 
Saracens  were  killed.  Then  forty  were  sent  against  forty, 
and  the  Saracens  were  killed.  Then  a  hundred  were 
sent  against  a  hundred,  and  the  Christians  fearing  death 
went  back  in  flight  and  were  killed  while  fleeing.  That 
signifies  that  he  who  fights  for  the  faith  of  Christ  ought 
not,  for  any  kind  of  danger,  to  go  back.  As  those  who  went 
back  were  killed,  so  shall  the  Christians  die  a  shameful 
death  in  their  sins,  who  [fighting  against  evil]  go  back  to  it. 

1  Hengwrt  MSS.  "greawdyr  nef  ". 

1  Part*  in  italics  are  not  found  in  the  Latin  texts  of  Ciampi  and 
Reuber,  nor  in  the  oldest  French  MSS.  Cod.  Gall.  52  alone  haa  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect— "et  pour  ce  quo  vous  ne  voles  croire  le 
createur  de  toute  creature,  n'aues  vous  droit  ne  en  ciel  ne  en  terre". 

»  For  "ymplas*  read  ••ymaes";  Lat.  T.  "in  campo". 
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But  if  they  fight  bravely,  they  shall  overcome  their  enemies, 
namely,  the  devils  who  provoke1  the  sin.  He  shall  not 
receive  a  crown,2  says  the  apostle,  who  does  not  fight 
lawfully.  Then  two  hundred  were  sent  against  two 
hundred,  and  all  the  Saracens  were  killed.  And  then,  a 
truce  having  been  made  on  both  sides,  Aigolant  came  to 
Charles  to  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  law  was  better 
than  that  of  the  Saracens.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
people  and  told  the  kings  and  princes  that  he  wished  to  be 
baptized.  And  he  bade  all  of  them  to  be  baptized. 
Some  of  them  agreed  to  this.  Others  rejected  this. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  following  day,  about  terce,8  a  truce  having 
been  given  to  all  to  come  and  to  go,  Aigolant  came  to 
Charlemagne  with  the  intention  of  being  baptized.  And 
when  he  saw  Charles  sitting  at  the  table  dining,  and 
about  him  many  nobles  clothed  in  divers  robes  and 
habits,  some  in  knightly  garb,  others  in  the  habit  of  black 
monks,  and  others  in  the  habit  of  canons,  he  asked  Charles 
the  estate  of  each  one  of  them.  "Those",  said  Charles, 
"whom  thou  seest  clad  in  robes  of  russet-brown4  are  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  our  law,  who  expound  to  us  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  law  and  absolve  us  from  our  sins,  and  bestow 
upon  us  the  blessing  of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  thou  seest 
there  habited  in  black  are  monks,  and  abbots  also  in  their 
own  proper  colour,  and  they  never  cease  to  pray  to  the 
Divine  Majesty5  continually  on  our  behalf.  Those  whom 
thou  seest  there  in  white  habits  are  the  regular  canons, 
who  follow  a  saintly  life,  and  pray  for  us,  and  who  sing 
masses  and  matins  and  hours  for  us."6  And  thereupon 

1  "  Ennic",  from  "annog''. 

*  2  Tim.  ii,  5. 

»  "Awr  echwyd";  Lat.  T.  "hora  tertia"  (=  9  a.m.);  Cod.  Gall.  52 
"vers  tierce". 

4Gwisgoed  crynyon";  Lat.  T.  (Reuber)  "birris  unius  colons"; 
cf.  "dail  crinion"  (withered  leaves)  ;  MS.  2137  "de  vestimenz  de 
brunetes";  Karl.  Saga  "einlit"  (one  colour);  Ciampi  reads  "unius 
colon's" ;  so  Cod.  Gall.  62,  "  d'une  coulour" ;  "crynyon"  might  be  for 
»'hirion"(long);  cf.  MS.  2137,  "  longues  robes";  Hengwrt  MS.,  as 
usual,  combines  Lat.  and  Welsh  readings  and  renders — ••dilhitdurnid 
un  lliw"  (durrud  =  cochddu). 

6  "Arglwydiawl  dywolyaeth";  Lat.  T.  "dominicam  majestatem". 

6  "  Yn  kanu  .  .  .  oryeu  drossom.''  Cf.  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym's  ode 
(Claddu  y  bardd  o  gariad) :— "A'r  gog  rhag  f  enaid  a  gan  \  Ar  irgoed, 
fel  yr  organ  |  Paderau  ac  oriau'n  gall  |  A  llasuyrau,  ilais  arall." 
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Aigolant  saw  thirteen1  poor  men,  naked  and  miserable,  on 
the  bare  floor,  without  table  or  linen  before  them,  and  with 
little  either  to  eat  or  drink.  And  he  asked  what  kind  of 
people  those  were.  "They  are  the  people  of  God",  said 
Charles,  "the  messengers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
we  feed  daily,  thirteen  of  them,  according  to  our  custom, 
in  the  name'  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Twelve 
Apostles."  And  then  Aigolant  replied:  "Those  who  are 
about  thee  are  happy3  and  have  abundance4  of  meat  and 
•  Irink  and  clothes,  for  they  are  thine.  But  they  whom 
t  In  m  gayest  are  the  kindred  of  thy  God,3  and  His  messengers 
as  thou  affirmest — why  do  they  perish  of  famine  and 
nakedness  and  shame  ?  Why  are  they  cast  away  far  from 
thee?  and  why  treatest*  thou  them  shamefully?  Much 
dishonour  does  he  to  God  who  serves  His  servants 
thus.  Thy  law  which  thou  saidst  to  be  good,  thou  shewest 
to  be  false."  And  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  his 
own  army  offended.  And  he  refused  baptism,  and  bade 
Charlemagne  come  to  fight  the  following  day.  And  when 
Charlemagne  understood  that  Aigolant  had  refused  bap- 
tism  because  of  the  poor  he  saw,  he  finely  clad  all  the 
poor  he  could  find  in  the  army,  and  fed  them  worthily 
with  meat  and  drink. 

NOTA. — And  wherefore  it  is  right  to  consider  how  great 
a  reproach7  it  is  to  a  Christian  who  does  not  faithfully  serve 
the  poor  of  Christ.  For  Charlemagne  lost  the  Saracen 
king  because  he  so  vilely"  treated  the  poor  of  Christ. 
What  will  be  the  lot  of  him  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
who  treated'  the  poor  here  vilely  ?  How  will  they  hear 

1  "Tri  achenaw  ar  dec";  Lat.  T.  ".luodeciin"  (Ciampi) ;  "tredei-iin" 
(Reuber) ;  "xii"  MS.  1M37  and  Cod.  Gall.  62;  "xiii  pourea"  MSS.  6714, 

.  .  nw";  Lat.  T.  "sub  numero" ;  old  FT.  MSS.  aa  W.  T. ;  "en 
nom",  MSS.  571  t.  lit;  <  1  non",  MS.  1850;  "eu  nonT,  Cod.  Gall.  52; 
MS.  2137  ha*  "en  remembrance". 

•"Drythyll  ';  Lat  T,-fo)ice8M;"beneiire"  MSS.  L>1.57.  I -:.<>..-.:  M.I -.' I. 

'  Drythyllwch  a  paffant  ovwyt";  Lat.  T.  "foliciter  comedunt" ; 
•vil  'i'11  «  "oiron  toi  sieent  sont  ncbement  vestua  et  bien  pen",  Cod. 
Gall.  *.L  ;  I  see  wel  that  they  that  ben  aboute  the  been  in  good 
poynt  and  wel  arayed  ",  Caxton. 

•  "Gystlwn  dyduw";  Lat.  T.  "Dei  tui  .  .  eaae". 

•  «  Treythy",  from  "  traethu".    See  below. 

'  "CabyP;  Lat  T.  "culpa"  ;  MS.  5714  "ablasmer" ;    Cod.  Gall.  62 

•^Dielwet",  lit.  "  ao  pro6tleww. 

•  "Traethaaaei",  "  traetho",  f rom  Lat.  tracto,  cf.  llaeth  for  Lat  fecte. 
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the  voice  of  the  Lord1  saying,  "Depart  from  me  ye 
accursed  to  everlasting  fire.  For  I  was  an  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat",  and  the  other  reproaches 
as  well  ?a  And  be  it  known  that  the  law  of  God,  or  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  is  of  very  little  worth  unless  fulfilled 
in  works.  As  the  Scripture  testifies  which  says,  "As  the 
body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  so  faith  by  itself,3  without 
good  works,  is  dead." 

CHAPTER   XV. 

And  then,  on  the  following  day,  they  came  armed  from 
both  sides,4  in  order  to  fight5  under  the  covenant  of  the  two 
laws.  And  the  army  of  Charlemagne  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  knights,  and  the  army  of 
Aigolant  one  hundred  thousand.  The  Christians  formed 
four  battalions,  and  the  Saracens  five,  and  the  first  of  them 
which  came  to  the  battle  field  was  forthwith  vanquished. 
Then  came  the  second  battalion  of  the  Saracens,  and  was 
forthwith  vanquished.  And  as  soon  as  the  Saracens  saw 
the  loss  of  their  men,  their  three  battalions  joined  together, 
with  Aigolant  in  their  midst.'  And  when  the  Christians 
saw  that,  they  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  From  one 
side  came  Arnald  de  Belland  with  his  army.  From 
another  side  came  Earl  Estult  with  his  army.  From 
another  side  came  king  Arastagnus7  with  his  army.  And 
the  princes  surrounded  them  and  the  commander  of  the 
hosts8  from  another  side.  And  they  blew  their  ivory9  horns'0 

1  "Arglwydiawl";  Lat.  T.  "terribilem";  Hengwrt  MS.  combines  the 
two—  "aruthyr  lef  yr  Arelwyd  ".     MS.  124,  as  W.  T.,  "la  uoie  nostre 
Seignor";  Cod.  Gall.  62  "la  vois  diu". 

2  "Ar  ymliweu  ereill  y  am  hynny";  Lat.  T.  "et  cetera". 

3  "Yndi  ehun";  Lat.  T.  "in  semetipsa".     As  quoted  in  the  Latin 
text,  this  forms  a  part  of  St.  James  ii,  26.     But  it  is  not  found  there 
either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Vulgate.     There  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
17th  verse. 

4  "Parth",  from  Lat.  "partem". 

6  For  "  yr  ymlad  "  read  "  er  ymlad". 

6  "  Perued",  from  Lat.  "per  media". 

7  Ciarapi    only    mentions  three  names,  Arnaldus   de   Berlanda, 
Constant-inns,    and  Carolus.    Reuber  gives  seven   names,  Arnoldus 
de  Bellanda,  Estultus  Comes,  Arastagnus,  Galdebodus  rex,  Ogerius 
rex,  Constantinus,  and  Carolus.     These  seven  names  are  also  found 
in  Cod.  Gall.  52,  six  only  of  them  being  given  in  MS.  2137. 

8  "Ar  tywssauc  lluoed";  Lat.  T.  "Carolus".    As  usual,  Hengwrt  MS. 
combines  Welsh  and  Latin  texts. 

•  "  En  kyrn  montil",  cf.  "asgwrn  moruil",  W.  T.,  p.  97;  Hengwrt 
MS.  "kyrn  eliffeint". 

10  "A  chanu  eu  kyrn",  cf.  Cod.  Gall.  52,  "sonner  core  et  buisines". 
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into  their  midst.  And  he  killed  and  smote,  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  those  he  met,  until  he  came  to  Aigolant, 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  and  he  killed  him  with 
his  own  sword,  and  then  was  a  great  lamentation  and 
clamour  made  by  all  the  Saracens.  And  the  Christians  fell 
upon  them  from  all  parts,  and  killed  them  all.  Then  was 
there  a  slaughter  of  the  Saracens  that  none  of  them 
escaped  except  the  king  of  Seville  and  Altumor,3  the  king  of 
Cordova.  These,  with  a  few  of  their  troops,  fled.  So 
abundant  was  the  blood4  there  that  the  victors  could  swim 
in  it  up  to  their  necks.9  And  as  many  of  the  Saracens  as 
they  found  in  the  city,  they  killed. 

NOTA.  —  Behold,  did  not  Charlemagne  have  the  victory 
over  Aigolant  because  they  fought  under  the  covenant  of 
the  Christian  faith  ?  And  wherefore  it  is  evident  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  more  excellent  than  all  the  laws  of  the 
whole  world.  And  thou,  0  Christian,  if  thou  wilt  hold  thy 
faith  with  thine  heart,  and,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  fulfil  it 
with  thy  work,  undoubtedly  thou  shalt  be  exalted  above 
the  angels,  with  Christ  thy  head,  in  that  thou  art  a 
member  of  Him.  If  thou  desirest  to  ascend,  believe  firmly, 
because  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believes.  Then 
all  the  hosts,  rejoicing  at  their  great  victory,  gathered 
together,  and  they  came  and  encamped  at  Argys,  on  the 
road  to  Santiago. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

That  night,  unknown  to  Charlemagne,  some  of  the 
Christians,  coveting  the  spoil  of  the  dead  whom  they  had 
left  lying  where  the  battle  had  been,  full  of  gold  and  silver, 
went  back  there.  And  as  they  were  coming  with  their 
heavy  loads,  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  with  him  very 
many  Saracens  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and  had  been 


l\  >:!-...  i  yn  uu.ui  Possibly  the  reading  here  is  "  kyflfro  i 
vrnwan"  (roused  them  to  fight);  cf.  Corf.  Gall,  r.i?  "ft-rin-nt";  Hengwrt 
MS.  reads  "yn  dulmn  wrawl". 

*  Parts  in  italics  are  not  in  the  Lat.  T. 

•  Lat.  T.  "Altumajor". 

Kyn  amlet  oed  j  gwaet";  Lat  T.  "tanta  sanguinis  effusio". 

Iht  N  n.yny-;,,,  Lat.  T.  "ad  bases*  ;  Heng.  MS.  "hyd  ym 
bras  en  hesgeiryeu  ;  MS.  5714  "jnsqif  an*  cheiiilTies"  ;  MS.  1850 
"juaqu*  aus  jam-/  rather  donbtf  ully,  "  Dead  as 

queuilles  estoient  el  sane  li  vainqueour,  ce  dist  1'  istore". 
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in  hiding  until  then — fell  upon  them  and  killed  them  to 
a  man.     And  there  were  about  a  thousand  of  them.1 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  following  day  tidings  came  to  Charles  that  Furre, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  wished  to  fight  him.  And  when 
Charlemagne  came  to  Mount  Garsim,  that  prince  arranged 
to  fight  against  him  the  following  day.  And  the  night 
before  the  battle  Charles  prayed  God  to  shew  him  which 
of  his  men  would  fall  in  that  battle.  The  next  day,  when 
the  armies  had  put  on  their  arms,  lo,  there  was  a  red 
cross  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Christians  who  were  about  to 
be  slain,  above  their  coats  of  mail.  And  when  Charles 
saw  that,  he  kept  that  number  back  in  his  oratory2  lest 
they  should  be  slain  in  the  battle.  O,3  how  difficult  it  is  to 
apprehend*  the  judgments5  of  God,  and  to  follow6  His 
tWn']  ways.7  After  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  Furre  and 
three  thousand  Saracens  had  been  killed,  Charlemagne 
found  those  whom  he  had  shut  within  his  oratory  dead. 
And  they  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
O  most  holy  band  of  Christ's  warriors  !  Though  their 
enemies'  sword  did  not  kill  them,  nevertheless8  they  missed 
not  the  palm  of  victory  !9  Then  Charles  subdued  Mount 
Garsim  and  the  whole  country  of  Navarre,  and  made  them 
his  own  for  Christianity.10 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

And  then  tidings  came  to  Charles  that  there  was  in 
Nager11  a  giant,  Ferracut  by  name,  who  was  of  the  race  of 
Goliath,  and  had  come  from  the  borders  of  Syria,  whom 
Amilad,12  the  King  of  Babylon,  had  sent,  with  twenty 
thousand  of  his  people,  to  tight  Charles.  That  man 

1  Here  follows  an  "Allegoria"  in  the  Lat.   T.     It  is   found   in 
Hengwrt  MS.  and  the  old  Fr.  MSS. 
*"Capel";  Lat.  T.  "oratorio". 

8  "  Oi  a  duw",  lit.  "  alack  the  day",  vide  W.  T.,  p.  108. 
4  "Anhawd  ymordiwes";  Lat.  T.  "  incomprehensibilia". 

"Brodyeu",  from  "brawd",  cf.  "brawdle". 

"Ymganlyn";  Lat.  T.  "  investigabiles". 

Rom.  xi,  33  (Vulgate). 

"Kyn"  ....  "Eissoes";  Lat.  T.  "etsi "  ....  '-tami-if. 

"Palym  budugolyaeth";  Lat.  T.  "palmam  martyrii  . 
10  "Wrth  gristonogaeth",  not  in  Lat.  T. 
"  "Ynager";  Lat.  T.  "apud  Nageram";  R.  &  V.  "Naser". 
12  Lat.  T.  "Admiraldus". 
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feared  nor  lance,  nor  sword,  nor  arrow,1  and  he  had  the 
strength  of  forty  strong  men.*  Thereupon,  Charles  came 
to  Nager.  And  when  Ferracut  knew  of  his  coming  he 
came  out  of  the  city  offering  to  fight  one  against  one. 
And  then  Charles  sent  to  him  Oger  of  Denmark.  And 
when  the  giant  saw  him  in  the  field,  he  approached  him 
heedlessly3  and  took  him  all  armed  under  his  right  arm 
and  carried  him  in  the  sight  of  all  to  his  city,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  were  a  gentle  sheep.4  His  height  was  twelve' 
cubits,  and  his  face  a  cubit  broad.  His  nose  was  his  own 
palm  long.'  His  arms  and  his  thighs  were  four  cubits  long, 
and  his  fingers  were  three  palms  long.  Then  Reginald7  of 
the  White  Thorn  was  sent  intending  to  fight  him,  and  forth- 
with he  took  him  into  his  castle  to  prison.*  Then  Constans, 
King  of  Rome,  and  Earl  Howel,'  and  he  took  them, 
the  one  under  his  right  arm  and  the  other  under  his 
left  arm,  and  carried  them  to  his  castle.10  Then  were 
sent  to  him  two  at  a  time  up  to  twenty,  and  those  also  he 
committed11  to  his  prison.  And  when  Charlemagne  saw 
that,  and  being  amazed13  at  it,  both  he  and  his  retinue,  he 
dared1'  not  thenceforth  send  anyone  to  him.  However, 
Roland,  the  commander  of  the  army,  having  with  difficulty 
obtained  leave  of  Charles,  came  to  fight  him.  And 
Charles  was  concerned  about  him  because  he  was  so  young. 
And  being  anxious  about  him,  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  strengthen  Via'] 


1  "Saeth",  from  Lat.  "sagetta". 

9  "Kynnybei  immyn  ar  y  deugeinuet  owyr  cadarn",  lit.,  "provided 
he  be  only  with  his  fortieth  of  strong  men"  ;  Lat.  T.  "vim  xf  furtiuin 
powidebat".    R.  *  V.  "I I.-  lui.l.l..  tv.-nti  men  stnmgte". 
sgaelus";  Lat.  T.  "suaviter". 

4  Caxton,  "and  made  nomore  a-doo  to  bore  hym  than  dooth  a  wulf 
to  bere  a  lytel  lambe". 

•  Lat.  T  we" ;  R  A  V.  "40  feet".     "  Kyuut  •  «  cyfud, 

from  Lat.  "cubitus". 

'  R.  *  V.  "  His  nose  was  a  fote  and  more". 

7  "Reinallt  or  drain  wen";  Lat.  T.  "Rainaldum  do  albo  spino". 

9  Cod.  Gal!  .*>•_'  tdiU  here  "Apres  reuint  Fornagus  on  camp  et 
demanda  bataille  contres  dens".  So  also  MS.  2137. 

•"Howel  iarll";  Ut  T.  "Oliverius  cornea"  (Ciampi),  "Oellus 
comes"  (Reuber);  Cod.  OaU.  62  "et  H<>u.l  de  Nantes";  so  also 
M8S  I,  i860,  2187. 

»  "Y  gastell";  Lat  T.  "carcarem". 
•rchymynnwyt";  Lat  T.  "mancii>n 

'"Rvuodir;    Lat.    T.    "admiro";     Cod.    Q*U.    62  "moat    s'en 

»  "Uuasswys";  Ut  T.  "ausus". 
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his  nephew  with  His  own  might.1  And  when  the  giant  saw 
Roland  coming  to  him,  he  snatched  him  with  his  right  hand, 
as  he  did  the  others,  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse,  and  put 
him  between  him  and  the  saddle-bow'2  on  his  own  horse. 
And  when  he  was  bearing3  him  towards  his  castle,  Roland, 
having  recovered  his  strength,4  and  trusting  in  God, 
seized  the  giant  by  his  throat5  and  turned  his  neck  back 
on  his  horse.  And  they  both  fell  to  the  ground  off  the 
horse.  And  they  both  at  once  got  up  and  each  found 
his  horse.  And  immediately  Roland  smote  the  giant  with 
Durendard,  his  sword,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him, 
and  he  cut  his  horse  in  sunder  with  one  blow.  And 
when  Ferracut  had  regained  his  feet,  and  was  threaten- 
ing Roland  with  his  sword,  Roland  dealt  him  a  blow 
on  the  arm  which  held  the  sword.  And  though6  the 
blow  did  no  harm  to  the  arm,  nevertheless8  the  sword  fell 
out  of  his  hand.  And  when  Ferracut  had  lost  his  sword, 
he  sought  Roland  with  his  fist,  and  missing  him,  hit  his 
horse  in  the  forehead  that  it  fell  down  dead.  They  then 
fought  on  foot,  both  with  fist  and  stones.  At  vesper-time,7 
Ferracut  requested  truce  of  Roland8  until  the  morrow. 
And  they  promised  that  they  would  both  come  on  the 
morrow  and  fight  without  horses  and  without  lances. 
And  having  made  this  agreement  of  warfare,  they  went  to 
their  tents.  On  the  morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
came  to  fight  on  foot  as  they  had  agreed.  Ferracut,  how- 
ever, brought  with  him  a  sword.  But  it  availed  him 
nought.  For  Roland  had  brought  with  him  a  long  twisted 
club,0  and  with  that  he  defended  himself  and  belaboured 


1  The  parts  in  italics  are  not  found  in  the  Latin  text. 
8  "Cory!  ",  from  Lat.  "  corbis".     See  Loth,  sub  voce. 

•  "  Arwein";  Lat.  T.  "  portaret",  cf .  "  yn  arwain  y  goron  ddrain" 
(St.  John  xix,  5).    Vulgate  "portans  coronam  spineam". 

4  "Galw  ei  nerthoed  ";  Lat.  T.  "resumptis  viribus  suis". 

6  "Herwyd  y  ureuant";  Lat.  T.  "per  mentum". 

•  "Cyn eissoes". 

7  "  I*ryd  yoaper ",  cf.  "pryd  nawn".     The  canonical  hours  were  as 
follows: — Plygain  or  Pylgain  =  3  to  6  a.m.     Anterth  (from  Lat.  "ante 
tertiam")  =  6  to  9  a.m.   Echivydd—  9  a.m.  to  12  noon.   Nawn  (from  Lat. 
"nona")  =  12  to  3  p.m.     Gosper  (from  Lat.  "vespera")  =  3  to  6  p.m. 
Ucher  =  6  to  9  p.m.     Cf .  Welsh  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  1 1 12. 

8  Lat.  T.  "a  Rolando",  although  Ciampi  says  (p.  115)  that  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  "  a  Carolo". 

•  "Trossawr,  cf.  W.  T.,  p.  30;  Lat.  T.  "baculum";  Cod.  Gall.  62 
"baston". 
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the  giant  until  late  in  the  evening.1  But  he  did  him  no 
harm.  And  he  threw  also  at  him  the  big  stones  which 
were  in  the  field  all  day  long.3  But  that  also  did  him  no 
harm.  And  the  giant  being  tired  and  heavy  with  sleep, 
asked  truce  of  Roland  to  sleep.  And  as  Roland  was  a  noble 
and  magnanimous  young  mini,  he  placed  a  stone  under  the 
giant's  head  that  he  might  sleep  more  calmly.  He  could 
safely  do  that.3  For  there  was  an  understanding4  between 
them  that  a  Christian  who  gave  truce  to  a  Saracen,  or  a 
Saracen  who  gave  truce  to  a  Christian,  should  observe  it 
faithfully.  And  whosoever  should  break  a  truce  with- 
out  warning  would  be  killed.  And  when  the  giant  had 
slept  enough,  he  woke  up,  and  Roland  was  sitting  near 
him.  And  Roland  asked  him,  what  kind  of  strength  and 
what  kind  of  hardness  there  was  in  his  flesh,  seeing  that 
nor  lance,  nor  sword,  nor  wood,  nor  stone  could  do  it  any 
harm.  "I  am  not  vulnerable",  said  the  giant,  "save  in  my 
navel."  And  when  Roland  heard  that  he  turned  from 
him  as  though  he  did  not  understand  it.  For  the  giant 
spoke  in  Spanish,  and  Roland  knew  that  language  well. 
Ami  then  tin-  Lriant  regarded  Roland  and  inquired  of  him 
in  this  wise, — "What  is  thy  name?"  said  he.  "Roland", 
replied  he  "is  my  name."  "Of  what  people  artthou?" 
said  he,  "seeing  thou  dost  so  mightily  fight  against  me. 
Never  before  have  I  met  thine  equal  in  prowess."  "I 
am  of  the  French  people",  replied  Roland,  the  nephew  of 
Charlemagne.'  "Of  what  law",  said  Ferracut,  "are  the 
Franks ?'r  "By  the  grace  of  God",  replied  Roland,  "we 
are  of  the  Christian  law,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
we  submit,  and  for  His  law,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  strive." 
And  when  the  paynim  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  he 
asked  him, — "Who  is  the  Christ  in  whom  thou  believest  ?" 
"The  Son  of  God",'  replied  Roland,  "who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin,  who  suffered  on  the  cross  and  was  buried  in 
a  grave,  ami  tin-  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead  and 
returned  to  the  right  hand  of  God."  "We  believe",  said 
the  giant,  "that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  one 
God,  and  that  He  had  neither  son  nor  father,  that  is  to 

•Tdurher"  read   ••  hy.l    mher" ;    Lat.    T.  "toU    die". 
"iii'li.  r  .  Mi  p   ini.note  7. 

Yn  hjtYCtarj  Lat.  T.  "  iwiuo  ad  ni.Ti.linn". 
8  See  Scott's  Taliftnan,  chapter  li. 
4     Araotaoedy  ry.lunf;  Ut.  T.  "inter  eoa  in*t it ut 

•  CW.  d nil.  .v_».  p    1        I>,irU  in  italics  are  not  in  Latin  text. 

•  "Filiua  Dei  Patrit"    "Patru"  omitted  in  W.  T. 
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say,  that  as  He  is  begotten  of  none  so  has  He  begotten 
none.  And  wherefore  He  is  one  God  and  not  three." 
"Thou  sayest  truly",  said  Roland,  "that  He  is  one  God. 
But  when  thou  sayest  that  He  is  not  three,  thou  haltest  in 
thy  faith.1  If  thou  dost  believe  in  the  Father,  believe  also 
in  His  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  He  is  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — one  God,  three2 
persons."  "If",  said  Ferracut,  "thou  sayest  that  the 
Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
God,  they  are  three  Gods,  which  is  not  true,  and  not 
one  God."  "Not  so",  said  Roland,  "but  I  maintain3 
that  He  is  one  God  and  three,  both  one  and  three. 
The  three  persons  are  co-eternal  and  co-equal.  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the  Holy  Ghost.4 
In  the  persons  there  are  properties,  and  in  the  divinity5 
there  i8  un^J>  and  in  power8  there  is  similarity.  One  God 
in  Trinity  do  the  angels  in  heaven  adore.  And  Abraham 
saw  three  and  he  worshipped  one."  "Shew  me  this",  said 
the  giant,  "how  are  the  three  one  ?"  "I  will  shew",  said 
Roland,  "by  earthly  things.7  As  there  are  three  things  in 
the  harp  when  played,  namely,  art,  strings,  and  hand,  and 
yet  it  is  but  one  harp,  so  there  are  three  persons  in  God, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  He  is 
but  one  God.  And  as  there  are  three  things  in  the 
almond,8  namely,  the  outward  shell,  the  rind,  and  the 
kernel,  and  yet  the  almond  is  but  one,  in  like  manner 
there  are  three  persons  in  one  God.  There  are  three 
things  in  the  sun.  It  is  white,  bright,  and  hot.  And  yet 
it  is  but  one  sun.  There  are  three  things  in  the  wheel  of 
a  cart,  namely,  nave,  spokes,  and  tire.  And  yet  it  is  but 
one  wheel.  There  are  in  thyself  three  things,  body, 
members,  and  soul.  And  yet  thou  art  but  one  man.  In 
like  manner  is  God  one  and  yet  three."  "I  understand 
now",  said  Ferracut,  "that  God  is  one  and  is  three.  I 
know  not,  however,  how  the  Father  begat  a  Son,  as  thou 

"Cloffi",  Lat.  T.  "claudo". 

"  Teir",  the  adjective  takes  the  gender  of  the  Lat.  "persona". 

"  Pregethaf ';  Lat.  T.  "  praedico  . 

Cf.  Athanasian  Creed. 

"  Dwywolyaeth";  Lat.  T.  "essentia". 

"  Medyant",  cf.  S.  John  x,  18.    "  Y  mae  gennyf  feddiant  i'w  dodi 
hi  i  lawr,  ac  y  mae  gennyf  feddiant  i'w  chymmeryd  hi  drachefn." 
Vulgate  "  potestatem";  Lat.  T.  "  in  majestate  adoratur  aequalitas". 
r  "  Creaduryeit  dayrawl";  Lat.  T.  "  per  humanas  creatures". 
8  "Amand-lys";  Lat.  T.  "  amygdala"  ;  Cod.  Gall.  52  "une  amande". 
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gayest."  "Dost  thou  believe  that  God  created  Adam?" 
said  Roland.  u  I  do  believe",  said  the  giant.  "As  Adam 
was  born  of  none",  said  Roland,  "and  yet  sons  were  born 
to  him,  so  God  the  Father  was  born  of  none,  and  jet  a  Son 
was  born  to  Him,  Divine,  according  to  His  will,  before  all 
times,  in  an  ineffable  manner."  "Thou  gayest  well",  sai<l 
the  iriant.  ubut  I  know  not  at  all  how  He  who  was  God 
became  man."  "He  who  made  heaven  and  earth",  said 
i  ml,  "and  who  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  made 
His  Son  to  be  man,  without  human  substance,  but  by  His 
Holy  Spirit."  "There  I  am  in  difficulty",  said  the  giant, 
"How  was  a  Son  born  of  a  virgin,  without  human  inter- 
vention, as  thy  sayest?"  "God",  said  Roland,  "who 
formed  Adam  without  human  intervention,  made  His  own 
i  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  without  human  intervention. 
Ami  as  Adam  was  born  of  God  the  Father,  without  a 
mother,  so  was  His  own  Son  born  of  a  mother,  without 
having  a  human  father.  For  such  a  birth  became  God." 
"I  am  very  much  ama/rd'Y  said  the  giant,  "how  He  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  without  human  intervention."  "He", 
said  Rolaml,  "who  makes  a  weevil  grow2  in  a  bean,  and  a  lw-J-\ 
worm  in  a  tn><>,  and  many  fishes,  ami  birds,  ami  bees,  and  F 
vipers,  without  male  intervention,  He  also  made  the 
pure  Virgin3  give  birth  to  God  and  man  without  human 
intervention.  For  He  who  easily  made  the  first  man,  as  I 
said,  without  any  human  intervention,  could  also  easily 
cause  His  Son  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin,  without  human 
intervention."  "It  is  possible",  said  the  giant,  "that  He 
was  born  of  th.-  Virgin,  ami  y.-t  it  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
as  thou  sayest,  He  could  in  no  way  die.  For  God  can 
m-ver  die."  "Thou  sayest  well  that  He  could  be  born  of 
th»-  Virgin",  said  Roland,  "and  in  that  He  was  born  as  a 
man,  so  He  died  as  a  man.  For  all  who  are  born  shall  die. 
And  since  His  birth  is  m-diMo,  credible  is  His  death  or 
a»ion,  and  then  His  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
"How  can  His  resurrection  be  believed?"  said  th<»  i;iant. 
"Because  all  who  are  born  shall  die",  said  Roland,  "and  He 
who  died  rose  again  the  third  day."  And  the  giant,  when 
he  heard  these  words,  was  very  much  surprised,  and  he 

l"Diruawr  gewilyd  yw  gennyf  vi" ;    Lut.  T.  "valde  erubesco"; 

Cod.  dun.  .vj  -i.r  M 

i  acit  gignere". 
rwyn  wyry";  Lat.  T     sn_    mtacta". 
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replied  to  him  in  this  wise — "Roland",  said  he,  "most 
vain  are  the  words  thou  hast  declared  to  me.  It  is 
impossible  ever  to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead."  "Not  the 
Son  of  God  alone",  said  Roland,  "rose  alive  from  the 
dead,  but  all  that  ever  were  of  men  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  that  shall  be  unto  its  end,  shall  rise  up 
before  His  throne  to  receive  the  recompense  of  the  deeds 
done  by  each,  whether  they  be  evil  or  good.  God",  said 
Roland,  "who  makes  the  sapling  grow  on  high,  and  makes 
the  grain  of  corn,  after  it  has  decayed  and  died  in  the 
earth,  grow,  and  fructify,  and  revive,  He  will  also  raise,  at 
the  last  day,  all  the  dead  to  life.  Consider  thou  the  nature 
of  the  lion.  For  the  lion  will,  with  his  roaring,  revive  his 
whelps,  the  third  day,  if  they  are  still-born.  What 
wonder  is  it  then  that  God  the  Father  raised  His  own  Son 
from  the  dead  the  third  day.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
wonderful  thing  to  thee  that  the  Son  of  God  rose  from 
the  dead,  in  that  many  dead  rose  before  Him.  For  if 
Elias  and  Eliseus  made  the  dead  alive,  it  was  easy 
for  God  the  Father  to  raise  Him.  And  He  who  raised 
many  from  the  dead  before  His  passion,  easily  rose  Hiin- 
se^  from  the  dead.  And  death  could  not  withhold1  Him 
from  whom  death  flees,  and  at  whose  voice  the  multitude2 
of  the  dead  shall  rise."  "I  see  well  what  thou  sayest", 
said  the  giant,  "but  I  do  not  understand  how  He  ascended3 
into  heaven."  "He",  said  Roland,  "who  descended  easily 
from  heaven,  ascended  easily  into  heaven.  He  who  arose 
through  Himself,  ascended  easily  into  heaven.  Take 
examples4  of  many  things.  The  lowest  part  of  a  mill-wheel 
now  will  be  the  highest  part  presently.  A  bird  in  the  air 
will  descend  as  far  as  he  will  ascend.  And  if  thou 
descendest  from  an  high  elevation  thou  canst  return  back 
from  whence  thou  didst  descend.  Yesterday  the  sun  rose 
in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West.  To-day  it  arose  from 
whence  it  came  yesterday.  So  from  heaven,  whence  the 
Son  of  God  came,  there  He  returned  again."  "There- 
fore", said  the  giant,  "I  will  fight  with  thee  on  this 
condition,  that,  if  thy  faith  be  true,  I  be  vanquished; 
and  if  false,  thou  be  vanquished.  And  be  it  an  everlasting 

1  Cf.  "teneri  ilium  ab  eo",  Acts  ii,  '24  (Vulgate). 

2  "Twryf  ";  Lat.  T.  "phalanx". 

3  Read  "yd  ysgynnwys". 

4  "  Agreift."     Vide  Loth,  sub  vocc. 
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reproach  to  the  people  of  him  who  is  vanquished,  and  to 
the  victor  be  everlasting  glory  and  honour."  "  Be  it  so," 
said  Roland.  And  that  condition  was  confirmed  on  both 
sides.  And  Roland  forthwith  attacked  the  paynim,  and 
he  aimed  a  blow  at  Roland  with  his  sword.  But  Roland 
sprang  to  his  left  and  received  the  sword  on  his  club. 
And  when  Roland's  club  was  broken,  the  giant  attacked 
him,  seized  him,  and  immediately  smote  him  down  under 
him  on  the  ground.  Then  Roland  perceived  that  there  was 
no  way  of  escape  for  him.  He  began  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.1  And  thereupon  he  slid, 
little  by  little,  from  under  him  until  he  was  above  him. 
And  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
navel  and  fled  from  him.  And  with  a  very  loud  voice  he 
called  upon  his  God,  in  this  wise — "Mahumet,  Mahumet, 
my  God,  help  me,  for  I  am  now  dying."  And  at  that  cry  the 
Saracens  came  and  snatched3  him  to  the  castle.  And 
Roland  returned  whole  to  his  own  people.  And  immediately 
tht«y  attacked  the  city  and  the  Saracens  who  were  carrying 
the  giant's  body.  And  having  thus  killed  the  giant,  they 
took  the  city  and  the  castle,  and  the  men  were  released 
from  their  prison. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Shortly  afterwards  tidings  came  to  the  Emperor3  that  [W.T.. 
Ebrahim,  king  of  Cordova,  and  king  of  Seville  and  Altumor,  *  2 
who  had  formerly  fled  from  Pampilon,  were  waiting  in 
ambush  with   th»»  intent  inn'  of  fighting  with  him.      And 
th.-v   ha«l    with    tlu-m   the    armies  of  seven  cities.4     And 
Charlemagne  decreed  to  go  and  fight  against  them.     And 
when  he  came  to  Cordova  with  his  host,  the  above  named 

_rs  with  th'-ir  In.sts  in  arms,  came  three  miles  out  of  the 
city.  And  the  army  of  the  Saracens  numbered  about  ten 
thousand,  and  there  were  about  six  thousand  Christians. 
A ii. I  then  Charlemagne  formed  three  battalions,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  most  approved  knights,  the  second  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  third  of  knights.  And  the  Saracens  did 

lieatae"  of  the  Lat.  T.  is  translated  in  the  Hengwrt  MS. 
« ••  Ysglyfyeif;  Lat.  T.  "rapuerunt*. 

*  "Amherawdyr*',  from  Lat.  "  imperator"— used  here  for  the  first 
MBJM 

4  Lat.  T.  "apud  Cordubam  Bbraohim  rex  Sibiliae,  et  Altumaj 
1  "Ar  odeuaw  "  from  "  goddauo". 

•  The  names  of  the  cities  are  given  in  the  Latin  text  as  follows  :— 
Granada,  Santa,  Donia,  Ubeda,  Alhula,  BaetU. 
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likewise.  And  when  the  first  battalion,  at  the  command  of 
Charlemagne,  advanced  towards  the  Saracens,  there  came  in 
front  of  each  of  their  knights  a  foot-soldier  having  a  mask,1 
bearded  and  horned,  like  unto  devils,  and  having  each  a 
harp,2  upon  which  they  played.  And  when  the  horses  of 
the  Christians  heard  those  voices  and  saw  their  terrible 
masks,  they  were  so  terrified  that  their  riders  could  not 
hold  them  back.  And  when  the  two  other  battalions  of  the 
Christians  saw  the  strongest  battalion  in  flight,  they  also 
fell  back.  And  when  Charles  saw  that,  he  was  surprised 
beyond  measure*  until  he  knew  the  cause  of  it.*  And  the 
Saracens  rejoiced,  and  pursued  them  very  slowly,3  until  the 
Christians  came  to  a  mountain,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  And  there  the  Christians  with  one  accord 
rallied  together6  to  wait  them  for  battle.  And  when  they 
saw  that,  they  went  back  a  short  distance.  And  there  the 
Christians  pitched  their  tents  until  the  morrow.  And  when 
the  morning7  came,  and  counsel  had  been  taken,  Charles 
commanded  all  who  had  horses  to  cover  their  heads  with 
linen  and  cloth  to  screen  their  eyes  lest  they  see  those 
devilish  masks,  and  to  stop  their  ears  lest  they  hear  their 
infernal  voices.  A  wonderful  contrivance  !  Having  pro- 
tected11 the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  horses,  forthwith  they 
boldly  charged  them,  caring  nought  for  their  treacherous9 
cries.  And  from  morn  till  noon  they  overcame  the 
Saracens,  and  killed  many  of  them.  They  did,  not  how- 

1  "Gwasgawt",  lit.  "a  shadow";  Lat.  T.  "larva". 

2"TelyiT;  Lat.  T.  "timpanos";  Hengwrt  MS.  as  usual  combines 
the  two,  "telynau  a  timpaneu";  MS.  1850  "timbres";  MS.  2137 
"tabours  et  timbres";  Caxton  "  in  hys  honde  a  Ijtel  belle  \  So 
MSS.  6,714  and  124  "campanes",  Ed.  1835  "clochettes". 

3  "  Eithyr  mod."    See  W.  T.,  p.  2. 

4  Words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  Lat.  T.,  cf.  Cod.  Gall.  52,  p.  46. 
6"Eu  hymlit  yn  erhwyr";  Lat.  T.  "retro  lento  gradu  insequnti": 

"erhwyr",  from  "er"=in tensive  particle,  cf.  Zeuss,  p.  895,  and  hirur= 
slow,  cf.  "milgi  hwyr".  See  also  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym's  ode  (yr  haf), 
"ac  awyr  ertcyr  araf ".  On  p.  106  of  W.  T.  "retro  lento  gradu"  is  trans- 
lated "yn  Hi! .in";  Hengwrt  MS.  "ac  yn  hencyr  y  doeth  y  cristonogyon 
y  vynyd",  which  Canon  Williams  renders,  "and  the  Christian  fugitives 
came  to  a  mountain".  Cod.  Gall.  52  "  lea  siuirent  mout  lie  /<?  petit 
pa*". 

«"O  gytduundeb  y  klymawd  y  cristonyon";  Cod.  Gall.  52  "s' 
aiinerent";  MS.  1850  "Si  pristrent  conseil  ensembl- 

7  "A  phan  dy  vu  y  bore";  Lat.  T.  "mane  facto". 

8  "Gwarchae";  Lat.  T.  "claudis". 

9  "Bredychus";   Lat.  T.  "sulxlolos". 
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ever,  kill  all.  And  the  Saracens  crowded  together, 
ami  in  their  midst1  was  a  waggon*  drawn  by  eight  oxen. 
And  mi  the  waggon  was  their  standard  raised.  And 
their  custom  was  such  that  none  of  them  took  to  flight 
as  long  as  they  saw  the  standard  up.  And  when  Charles 
knew  that,  he,  being  encompassed  by  Divine  power,2 
rushed  among  the  arrayed  forces  and  smote  them  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  until  he  came  to  the  waggon. 
And  he  then  with  his  sword  struck  down  the  staff* 
which  held  the  standard,  and  brought  down  also  the 
standard  itself.  And  then  the  Saracens  began  to  flee, 
dispersing  here  and  there.  And  then  the  hosts  on  all 
sides  raised  a  shout,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  Saracens 
were  slain,  and  among  them  Ebrahiin,  king  of  Seville. 
A  humor,  with  two  thousand  men,  made  for  the  city.  And 
on  the  morrow,  he  having  been  conquered,  surrendered  the 
city  to  the  Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  receive  baptism, 
submit  to  Charlemagne,  and  hold  the  city  under  him. 

Then  Charlemagne  divided  ///»•  lonidreds  of  Spain,  its 
corn-mots,  its  towns,  and  its  cities,'  among  those  of  his  own 
men  who  wished  to  dwell  there.  And  the  whole  of  Spain 
he  thus  divided  among  his  own  men.  But  none  of  the 
Franks  desired  the  land  of  Galice  because  of  its  roughness.6 
Henceforth,  in  those  days  no  one  could  molest  Charlemagne 
in  Spain. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

And  then  having  dismissed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  and  leaving  them  in  Spain,  Charles  went  to  Santiago. 
And  those  he  found  dwelling  there  he  made  Christians,7 
and  those  who  had  relapsed  to  the  Saracen  law  he  either 
killed  or  sent  as  exiles  into  France.  And  he  then 
appointed  l>ishops  and  priests.  And  he  honoured'  and 
summoned  a  council  in  the  city  of  Compostella,  of  princes 
and  lti>hups.  And  then  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  he 

1     K.  nuuT  .  from  Lat.  "canalis". 
.    I.    •     I  mstniin". 

3  "Damgylchv;  I*t.  T.  "obumbratus". 

1     Y  iMiriant";   Lat.  T.  "perticanT;  cf.  En*.  •,.<.,!,. 
5  Part*  in  italics  not  in  the  Latin  texts. 

•  "Drysswch";  Lat.  T.  "aapera". 

•  •Latin  texts  un.l  all  tlu>  MSS.  read  here,  "and  those  Christiana 
he  found  dwelling  there  he  honoured". 

•  "Ac  anrhydedu"  seems  to  belong  to  the  previous  sentence.    It 
has  no  meaning  hero,  and  is  n,,t  f»uinl  ln-i,-  in  .m\  <>t 
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ordained,  to  the  honour  of  Santiago,  that  all  prelates 
and  Christian  kings  and  princes  of  Spain  and  Galice,  both 
present  and  future,  should  obey  the  bishop  of  Santiago. 
At  Iria,  he  appointed  no  bishop,  but  that  it  should  be 
under  Compostella.  And  then,  at  the  command  of  Charle- 
[W.T..  magne,  I  Turpin,  the  Archbishop,  and  having  with  me 
>>]  nine1  bishops,  dedicated,  with  great  solemnity,  the  church 
and  altar  of  Santiago,  on  the  Kalends  of  June.2  And  the 
King  put  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Galice  in  subjection 
to  that  Church.  And  he  gave  as  its  portion,3  four  pence 
annually  as  tribute  from  every  house  in  Spain  and  Galice, 
and  granted  to  themselves  freedom  from  all  servitude.4 
And  that  day  it  was  resolved  to  call  that  Church  an 
Apostolic  See,  in  that  the  name  of  the  Apostle  James 
rested  there  ;J  that  the  chapter  meetings  of  the  bishops  of 
that  country  should  be  held  in  it ;  and  that  it  should  be 
the  privilege  of  the  bishop  of  that  place  to  ordain8  the 
bishops  of  the  country  and  its  kings.  And  if  Christianity 
or  the  Ten  Commandments7  should  fail,  through  the  sins 
of  the  people,  in  any  of  the  other  cities,  they  should  be 
restored  under  the  direction  of  that  bishop,  and  there  also 
should  they  rightly8  be  set  straight.  For  as  the  Christian 
faith  was  established  in  the  East  at  Ephesus,  through  the 
Apostle  John,  the  brother  of  James,  so  was  there 
established  in  the  West,  in  Galice,  a  seat  for  the  Christian 
faith,  and  an  Apostolic  See.  And  no  doubt  those  are  the 
two  seats  which  the  two  apostles  begged  of  Christ,  that 
they  should  sit  the  one  on  His  right  and  the  other  on  His 
left,  in  His  Kingdom.  There  are  three  supreme  Apostolic 
Sees  established  in  the  world  which  are  justly  above  all 
others,  namely,  Borne,  Galice,  and  India.9  For  as  God 
gave  the  pre-eminence  in  His  fellowship  and  His  secrets 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John  above  the  other  apostles,  as  is 
evident  from  the  scripture  and  the  gospels,  so  God  shewed 

luNaw";    Lat.  T.    "Ix",    not    "ix".      But    Cod.   Gall.    52    reads 
"ix  evesques". 

2  "  Hanner  meheuiiT,  cf.  W.  T.,  p.  101  (top) ;    Lat.  T.  " 
junii". 

8  "Arodes  yny  hargyfreu";  Lat.  T.  "dedit  ei  in  dotem". 

4  Lat.  T.  "et  qui  dabat  ab  omni  servitute liber  erat". 

6  Lat.  T.  "eo  quod  ibi  apostolus  lacobus  requiescit". 

6  "  Urdaw",  from  Lat.  "ordo". 

7  "Y  degeir  dedyf";  Lat.  T.  "dominica  praecepta". 

8  "O  iawn  dylyet";  Lat.  T.  "merito". 
•Lat.  T.  "Ephesianaip". 
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them  that  pre-eminence  in  this  world  also,  in  the  above  three 
principal  Sees.  And  rightly1  is  Rome  regarded  as  the 
most  pre-eminent  of  the  Apostolic  Sees.  For  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  consecrated  it  by  his  preaching,  by 
his  own  blood,  and  by  his  burial.  Oompostella  is  justly 
the  second  See  in  pre-eminence.  For,  after  the  Apostle 
Peter,  the  Apostle  James  was  the  most  pre-eminent  among 
the  apostles,  most  worthily  pre-eminent,  and  the  greatest 
in  honour,  age?  and  integrity.3  And  in  heaven  he  has  the 
pre-eminence  over  them.  He  was  the  first  to  be  martyred. 
He  at  another  time*  confirmed5  it  by  his  preaching,  and 
consecrated  it  by  the  burial  of  his  hallowed  body.  And 
he  makes  it  famous6  by  his  miracles,  and  enriches  it  with 
unfailing  gifts.  The  third  See  is  that  of  India.7  For  there 
the  Apostle  John  preached  his  own  gospel.  And  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishops  whom  he  had  himself  appointed  in 
the  cities,  and  whom  he  calls  angels  in  his  book,"  he 
consecrated  that  church  by  his  learning,  by  his  miracles, 
and  by  his  own  burial.  And  if  it  should  happen  that 
questions'  pertaining  either  to  the  world  or  to  the  Church10 
could  not  be  decided  in  the  other  Sees  throughout  the 
world,  because  they  were  either  intricate  or  doubtful,  they 
should  be  discussed  and  decided  lawfully  in  those  three 
principal  Sees.  Therefore,  Galice  having  been  from  the 
earliest11  times  set  free  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  power  of 
God  and  of  the  blessed  James,  and  by  the  aid  of  Charle- 
magne, continues  faithfully  in  the  Catholic1"  faith  unto 
this  day. 


1  •  O  mwn  dylyet";  Lat.  T.  "jure". 

Hynafyaotlr;  not  in  Lat.  T. 
»  "  Aduwynder";  Lat.  T.  "honestate". 

I  W.-ith  ;u  ill   ;  Lat.T.  • 'o  I  inr;gweith  =  quondam;   Zcuu,  p. 617. 
•  "Cadarnhawys";  Lat.  T.  "munivit". 

•"Oleuhau";Lat.  T.  "illust. 
T  Lat.  T.  "Ephesus". 

Lat.  T.  "  in  apocalypai  sua". 

"l»:iiuw.-iny.-u";    H.-n-wit    MS.  "••.limwinyoU    i-Itus".     |..lt     T. 
pm  jtidiria  . 

w  "Ae  o  blegyt  byt  ae  oblegyt  eglwys";  Lat  T.  *'aut  divina  aut 
human*". 

II  "  Dechreu  amseroed";  Lat.  T.  "in  primis  temporibus*' ;  MS.  5714 
"en  premier  temps   ;  MS    |  j|  »,,„  primer  tens".    Thia  supposes  that 
some  considerable  time  had  elapsed  between  the  liberation  of  Galice 
and  the  writing  of  the  Chronicle. 

r  "Catholica",  Ciumpi ;  "..rtliod.ixi»".  Reuber. 
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Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  fair  complexion,  graceful 
in  person,  and  ruddy  of  face.  His  hair  was  auburn,2  and 
his  visage  gentle,  and  not  unkind.3  His  height  was  eight 
feet,  after  the  measure  of  his  own  feet,  which  were  very  long. 
His  loins  were  broad,  and  his  waist  was  well  proportioned.4 
His  arms  and  legs  were  stout  and  all  his  members  strong. 
He  was  the  wisest  and  cleverest  in  battle,  the  most 
valiant  of  knights.5  His  face  was  a  palm  and  a  half  long, 
and  his  beard8  a  palm  long,  and  his  nose  half  a  palm  long. 
A  foot  was  the  width  of  his  forehead.  He  had  the  eyes 
of  a  lion,  sparkling  like  a  carbuncle  stone.  Each  eyebrow 
was  half  a  palm  long.  He  who  regarded  him  when  he  was 
angry,  was  filled  with  fear  and  dismay.  Eight  palms  long 
was  the  circumference7  of  his  girdle  about  him,  without 
reckoning  what  was  over  and  above/  Very  little  bread 
did  he  eat,  and  a  joint9  of  mutton,  or  couple  of  fowls,  or  a 
goose,  or  a  shoulder  of  pork,  or  a  peacock,  or  a  crane,  or  a 
whole  hare.10  He  was  so  strong  that  he  could  with  one 
blow  of  a  sword  smite  a  knight,  in  full  armour  and  his 
horse  fully  equipped,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
ground.  He  could  easily  stretch  four  horse  shoes  at  once 

1  This  chapter  is  not  found  in  MSS.  6714,  124,  2137.  It  is  found 
in  the  Latin  texts,  MS.  1850,  Ed.  1835  (in  the  last  chapter),  and  Cod. 
Gall.  52.  Caxton  omits  it  as  part  of  Turpin  in  Book  III,  but  brings 
it  in  as  part  of  Book  I.  (Caxton's  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grete,  p. 

*  "  Gwallt  gwineu  ";  Lat.  T.  "  brunus"  ;  R.  &  V.,  v.  434,  "  Blac  of 
here  and  rede  of  face".     Cod.  Gal.  52  "noir  de  cheueus". 

3  "Golwc  araf  digreulawn";  Lat.  T.  "visu  efferus";  Caxton's  Lyf, 
"hys  syght  and  regarde  fyers  and  mnlycyous";   Hengwrt  MS.  "ac 
aruthyr   y    olwc" ;    Cod.   Gall.  52   "crueus    de    regart".      The   true 
reading  here  might  have  been  "golwg  arw  dygreulawn". 

4  "Aduein  oed  am  y  arch";  Lat.  T.  "ventre  congruo". 

6  For  this  chapter  cf.  Eginhard's  Vita  Caroli  Mayni,  chapter 
xxii,  p.  9,  Reuber's  edition,  A.D.  1584. 

6  Eginhard,  who  fully  describes  the  physical  appearance  of  Charles, 
makes  no  mention  of  his  beard,  though  he  mentions  his  eyes,  nose, 
voice,  etc.    Apparently  he  did  not  see  anything  worthy  of  notice  in 
his  beard. 

7  "  Cirraed  "="cyrraedd"  or  "cyrredd  ";  Lat.  T.  "  ciugulum  ";  Hen- 
gwrt MS.  "  arraed". 

8"Heb  a  vei  odieithyr";  Lat.  T.,  Reuber,  "  praeter  id  quod 
dependebaf;  Ciampi,  "praeter  corrigias  quae  pendebant";  Cod. 
Gall.  52,  "  Sana  ce  qui  pendoit  dehors  le  boucle". 

•  "Aelawt";  Lat.  T.  "quartern". 

10  W.  T.  omits  "parutn  viiimn,  sod  limphatum  sobrie  bil>» -l.:it ". 
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between  his  hands.  He  could  without  any  trouble  raise 
level  with  his  face  an  arm<>«l  knight  standing  on  his  hand. 
He  was  most  liberal1  in  his  gifts,  most  just  in  his  laws,* 
and  most  trustworthy3  in  his  words. 

On  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the  year  he  held 
a  court  in  Spain,  and  wore  the  crown  of  his  kingdom 
on  his  head,  and  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  namely,  on 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  Whit  Sunday,  and  the  feast4 
of  James  the  apostle.  Before  his  throne,  in  accord- 
ance with  imperial  custom,  a  naked  sword  was  continually 
held.  Around  his  bed  each  night  six  score  armed 
men*  were  always  placed  to  guard  him.  Forty  of  them 
took  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  ten  at  his  head,  ten 
at  his  feet,  ten  on  his  right,  and  ten  on  his  left,  and  in 
the  right  hand  of  each  a  naked  sword,  and  in  his  left 
a  wax  taper  burning."  And  in  like  manner  did  forty 
<  »t  her  armed  knights  during  the  second  watch7  of  the  night, 
and  the  other  forty  armed  knights  likewise,  during  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  guarding  him  until  the  day  and 
whilst  the  others  were  sleeping. 

And  if  any  one  delights  to  hear  of  his  great  deeds,  it 
is  to  us  a  great  and  heavy  task  to  narrate  them  as  Galafrus* 
nobly  does,  and  how  afterwards  Charlemagne,  for  love  of 
that  <ialafrus,  slew  his  enemy,  namely,  Bravant,  the  great 
and  proud*  kin?  of  the  Saracens ;  and  then  how  he  con- 
quered divers  kingdoms,  towns,  castles,  and  cities,  and 
brought  them  into  subjection  as  Christians,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity ;  how  he  founded  many  churches  and  monasteries 
throughout  the  world;  how  he  arranged  many  bodies  and 
bones  of  the  saints  throughout  the  world  and  set  them  in 

1  See  Ciampi,  p.  li>0;  Caxton's  Lyf,  p.  29. 
'"KjfoitbttTj    Lat.  T.  "judicuV. 

»"<;.  Lit.  T.  "lu.-ul«M,t  •!     .   ll.-ngwrt  MS.  "goerhwyr".    On 

this  vide  Jlittoire  Poitiyur,  p.  37. 

*  Lat.  T.  "cxx  fortes  orthodox* ". 

•"And  eueri  du-Mi  knight  |  held  a  torche  light  |  and  a  naked 
fauchomr.— R  A  V.,  vv.  466-67. 

T  Eil  trayun '.  lit  "the  second  third-part",  of.  Dr.  Gwenogvryn 
Evans'  liruti,  p.  60 ;  «•  mi  arodaf  ywch  drauan  ygkyuoeth"  (tertiam 
regni  mei  jxrrfem  vobis  concede.  Geoffrey's  nutoria,  Lib.  i,  cap 

•Latin  T.  "quemadmo.luin  Galafrur,  Almiraldus  Tolletae  ilium 
in  pueritia  exulatum  adhornavit  hahitu  iniliUri  in  palatio  Tolletae". 
All  this  is  placed  in  the  lir.it  chapter  in  Cod.  <;.,: 

•  "Syberw",  from  Lat.  "sui»erbwsM. 
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gold  and  silver;  how  he  obtained  the  Empire  of  Rome;  how 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  ;l  and  how  he  brought  with  him  from 
thence  the  cross  of  the  Lord2  with  which  he  enriched3  many 
churches,  we  can  neither  write  nor  narrate.  However,  it  is 
the  hand  and  pen  that  fail  rather  than  his  grand  exploits. 
How,  however,  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles  to 
France  ;  how  the  battle  took  place  in  the  Vale  of  Briars  /  how 
an  end  was  made  of  the  knights  in  Spain  ;  how  the  sun  stood 
once  for  tJie  space  of  three  days,  to  avenge  the  Christians  on 
the  Saracens  ;  how  he  made  obsequies  for  his  nobles  ;  how  he 
buried  them;  how  a  council  was  held  at  St.  Denis  when 
they  returned  ;  how  he  built  his  own  court  and  the  church  of 
Lady  Mary  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,*  and  how  Charlemagne  died 
there,0  we  will  briefly  narrate  at  the  end  of  this  book.7 

And  this  book  Madoc  ap  Selyf  translated  from  Latin 
into  Welsh  at  the  request  and  desire  of  Griffith  ap 
Meredith  ap  Owen  ap  Griffith  ap  Rhys.8 


1  "Y  kerdwys    y  gaerusalem";   Lat.   T.  "dominicum    sepulcrum 
adiit".    Chanson  du   voyage  a  Jerusalem.     This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
traditions    concerning  Charles.     It  is  found   in  the  Chronicle   of 
Beiioit  (968),  vide  Hist.  Poet.,  p.  65. 

2  Welsh  tradition  says  that  Diboen  brought  the  Cross  from  the 
Holy  Land.     "Diboen  ferch  Coel  Codebog  |  I  gred  a  gafas  y  grog". 

3  In  the  E.  E.  romance,  "  The  Sowdone",  we  are  told  that  Charles 
distributed  the  sacred  relics  as  follows  : — 

"At  our  lady  of  Parys  |  He  offred  the  Crosse  so  fre 
The  crowne  he  offred  at  Seynte   Denyse  |  At  Bologne  the 
nayles  thre." 

4  "Glynn  mieri"  is  of  course  a  literal  translation  of  Roncevalles  or 
Runcivallis. 

6  "Grawndyuyr"  =  "  Aquisgranum". 

0  The  parts  in  italics  are  not  found  in  the  Latin  texts.  There  it 
is  simply  said:  "Quemadmodum  tamen  per  deliberationem  telluris 
Galletiae  ab  Hispania  rediit  ad  Galliam,  nobis  breviter  dicendum  est." 
Note  that  there  is  no  reference  here  to  any  episode  of  the  Roman 
cV  Otuel.  That  evidently  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  book  as  originally 
conceived. 

7  Turpin's  Chronicle,  chap,  xxii,  is  not  found  in  the  Welsh  text,  its 
place  being  taken  by :— 1,  Roman  d 'Otuel,  pp.  28  to  74  of  Welsh  text; 
•2,  Chanson  de  Roland,  pt.  i,  pp.  74  to  96  of  the  Welsh  text.     There  is, 
however,  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  chapter  on  the  last  page 
(p.  Ill)  of  the  Welsh  text  of  Hergest.     Turpin's  Chronicle,  at  chapter 
xxiii,  is  resumed  at  the  middle  of  page  96  of  the  Welsh  text,  and  is 
followed  then  to  the  end. 

8  Vide  Intro.,  p.  34,  for  Madoc  ap  Selyf  and  his  patron. 
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"ROMAN  D'OTUEL." 

A. — THE  CONVERSION  OP  OTUEL. 
Prologue.1 

Whosoever  desires  to  know  or  hear  a  valiant  story,2 
let  him,  with  a  quiet  mind,  listen,  and  we  will  tell  him  the 
flower  of  the  gests,  namely,  the  story  of  the  valiant 
Charles,  the  son  of  Pepin  the  old  king  of  France,  the 
noblest  and  mightiest  emperor  and  the  most  illustrious 
conqueror  of  the  countries  of  the  paynims  and  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  that  ever  was  in  Borne;  and  of  th«- 
Twelve  Peers3  of  France,  who  loved  each  other  so  much 
that  they  were  never  separated  until  they  were  slain,  when 
Gwenwlyd  betrayed  them  to  the  faithless  race  of  th*> 
paynims.  Through  him  twenty  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
were  killed  the  same  day.  For  which  cause  Charles  to  his 
dying  day  felt  exceeding  sad  and  sorrowful.  This  story  is 
finer  and  more  excellent,  for  it  is  not  found  among  bar«U 
an<l  jesters  who  have  all  ceased  from  celebrating  him 
because  they  know  naught  of  him.  They  only  sing  the 
adventures  and  exploits  of  those  they  know,  or  draw  upon 
their  imagination.  Naught,  however,  know  they  of  the 
sudden  loss  that  cante  to  Charles  the  Emperor. 

Charles  and  kis  Court  in  Paris. 

When  Charles,  the  king  of  France,  on  Holy  Inno- 
cents* Day,*  was  in  the  city  called  Paris,  having  ob- 
served there  with  unwonted  splendour  the  Christmas 
festivities,  and  with  him  were  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
an  1  earls,  barons  and  knights  without  number,  and  all 

1  The  division  of  Roman  (TOtitfl  into  chapters  is  the  translators 
own. 

1  "Chwedyl  grymus";  Fr.  T.  "cha^on  <le  biausemblant 

*  "Gogyfimf,  lit.  "equal  in  rank  or  or 

1      Duw   gwyl    vil    in.  Old  Welsh    (    il.n.larH    in     U'eUk 

Reverts,  vol.  i,  p.  17,  etc.;  "  Aeth  Mair  vorwyn  ai  roab  bychan  o  tre 
\..1\1.  in      .  rac  erodr,  ac  yna  y  peris yr erodr  greulon  ladd  i  nl reibion 
a  oed  ii  vylwyd  hyd  i  ROM"  (  H  fish  Rfport*,  vol.  ii.  j>.  .">7.>);  Y.r 
MS.  react*  .    u   Pasquea";    Mi.l.ll.-hill    MS.  has:  ''Co  fu    1- 

jor  iliint  Ii  Inn  The  reference  to  Christmas  seems  to  fix 

tli«-    i  lay  as  that    of    the    Holy    Innocents,   which   is    observed  on 
I>t«c.  Htt  :  so  K.  Otu..  Htan/a  ^ "OUUtOMMM  «l:iv ". 
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entertained  the  king  and  his  company  as  best  they  could, 
they  decided  to  hold  a  court.1  And  there  they  mutually 
pledged  each  other  that  they  would  go  to  war  against 
Garsi,2  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  they  would  do  so  at  the 
P*29']  c^ose  °f  the  m<>nth  of  April,  when  they  could  find  fresh 
pastures  and  green  grass  for  their  horses. 

But  before  vespers  were  sung  in  the  town  they3  heard 
other  tidings,  that,  if  the  God  who  created  all  the  world 
had  not  been  mindful  of  them,  twenty  thousand  of  their 
Franks  would  have  been  killed.4 

The  Arrival  of  Otuel. 

A  Saracen  of  Spain,  Otuel  by  name,  a  man  worthy  of 
honour  in  a  fourfold  manner,  for  fine  physique,  for  prowess 
in  arms,  for  lineage,  and  for  discretion,  arrived  as 
messenger  from  King  Garsi.  He  rode  through  Paris  until 
he  came  to  the  court  of  the  king.  At  the  gate  he 
dismounted  and  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall. 
Ogier  of  Denmark  and  Gwalter  of  Orleans,  and  the  mighty 
Duke  Neimus  met  him.  He  asked  them  to  shew  him 
Charles,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  a  messenger  from 
a  king  that  cared  not  a  button  for  him.5 

Gwalter8  first  answered  him  and  said — "Behold  him 
sitting  there,  the  man  with  the  white  moustache7  and  long 
beard,  wearing  a  black  gown.8  The  man  in  scarlet  red 
mantle9  who  sits  on  the  one  side  of  him  is  Roland,  his 
nephew,  and  Earl  Oliver,  the  companion  of  Roland,  sits  on 
the  other  side,  and  beyond  them  on  either  side  sit  the 
twelve  peers."  "By  Mahomet",  said  the  Saracen,  "now 

1  "Gosod  dadleu";  Fr.  T.  "I  plet  devisent  dont  sont  eu  conten^on". 

2  "Garsi";  Vatican  MS.  "Garsilion";  Middlehill  MS.  "Marsilie". 

3  Fr.  T.  "  Einz  quo  finent  lur  parole,  teles  noveles  orunt 

Dunt  vint  mil  chevaler  de  noz  Frauceiz  murunt, 
Si  Dampnedeu  n'en  pense,  qui  sustent  tut  le  mund." 

4  E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanzaS,  "ther  hade  dyede  thritty  thousande,  Gif 
goddes  helpe  ne  wore". 

6  Middlehill  MS.  "  Messager  sui  un  rei  qui  ne  1'aime  un  Imtun". 

6  Oaier  replies  according  to  Vatican  MS.,  Gwalter  according  to 
Middlehill  MS. 

7  "Kynyslwyt";  Dr.  Rhys   suggests  "  kymmysglwyt".    Middlehill 
MS.  "a  eel  fluri  gernon"=with  that  white  moustache;  Hengwrt  MS. 
reads  "cyfyslwyt".     E.  Sir  Ott.  "  with  white  berde  large  and  lang  | 
Faire  of  fleshe  and  fell ". 

8  "Ar  wisg  du  ymdanaw"  ;  Middlehill  MS.  "a  eel  veir  peli^un". 
»"Ar    vantell  goch    ysgarlad";     Middlehill    MS.    "el    vermeil 

ciclatun";  "in  rede  siclaton  .     E.  Sir  Ott.,  v.  87. 
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know  I  Charles.1     May  evil  fire  and  wild  flame  burn  his 
beard  and  cleave  his  body  from  breast  to  heel."' 

Otuel  before  Charles. 

Thereupon*  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and, 
as  before,  spake  to  him,  and  said  —  "Listen  to  me,  1  pray 
thee,  Charles.  I  am  a  messenger  of  the  mightiest  king 
that  ever  waa  in  the  law  of  Spain  ;*  who  greets  thee  not,5 
for  he  ought  not,  in  that  thou  hast  roused  his  ire,  and 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Mahomet,  and  mine  also.  Be  he 
such  a  one  as  I  trust  in,  he  will  kill  thee  and  all  thy 
companions  and  bodyguard,  and  especially  thy  nephew 
Roland,  whom,  should  I  meet  in  battle,  or  where  my 
horse  could  run  against  him,  I  would  pierce  with  my 
sword  until  it  would  pass  through  him  like  a  spit.'" 

Thereupon  Roland  laughed  and  looked  at  the  king. 
Then  he  addressed  the  Saracen  thus  —  "Thou  inayest  now 
speak  all  thy  mind  and  no  Frank  will  hinder  thee." 

"Yes,  he  may",  said  Charles,  "as  long  as  it  pleaseth 
thee,  in  that  he  is  safe  on  my  part  until  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"You  speak  nonsense",7  said  Otuel,  "for  I  fear  no  man 
as  long  as  I  have  my  sword,  Curceus  by  name,  at  my  side. 
By  it  was  I  dubbed  knight.  Nine  months  have  not  yet 
tfon«'  by  sine*',  with  it,  I  cut  oil'  th««  heads  of  ;i  thousand 
Franks." 

"\Vhere  was  that?"  said  Charles.  "Recall  the  event 
and  tell  it  to  in. 

"With  pleasure",  said  Otuel,  "will  I  tell  thee.     Eight 

1  Middlchill  MS.;  "Mahun!  fait  li  paen,  ore  conua  jo  Charlun". 
*  "  He  saido,  ane  euyll  flawmaiutro  fvre 
Byrne  th1  bercle,  thl  broste  and  in'  swyre 
Euen  to  th1  fote  alle  duun". 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  8. 

3  From  page  3,  v.  18,  of  the  French  text,  to  page  0,  v.  8,  there  is  a 
hi.  -mm  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  this  part  of  the  story  being  supplied  by  tho 


4  "  Ynghyfraith  yr  Yspaen";  Fr.  T.  "en  la  paiene  lei",  p.  3,  v.  iM. 

*  For  "anaerthwys"  read  "aniierchwys";  Fr.  T.  "ne  te  salu 

•  "Yn  ver  trwydyaw";  1  i   T.  m.  m 

7  Fr.  T.  "De  folio  parlez",  p.  4,  v.  10;  Hengwrt  MS.  reada  "yn  y 

•  "  Where  P  sayde  the  kvnge  in  by. 
Sir,  in  the  playnea  of  lumbardy 
Thou  clay  men  it  for  tin  l.mde." 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  vv.  133-136. 
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months  have  gone  bj>  an(*  this  is  the  ninth  since  thine 
own  special  city  Rome,  of  which  thou  art  styled  einperor, 
was  destroyed.  King  Gar  si  and  his  barons  took  it,  and 
twenty  thousand  were  killed  there  between  men  and 
women,  and  a  great  many  more  in  addition.  So  many 
of  them  did  I  strike  with  my  sword  that  the  swelling1 
did  not  depart  from  my  wrist  for  a  week."  "Alack  the 
day  thou  wert  ever  born,"2  said  the  Franks.  Estut  of 
Lengres,  a  knight  of  proven  valour,  stood  up,  and  with  a 
big  four-sided  staff3  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  sought 
to  strike  him.  Roland  went  between  them  and  said  to 
Estut,  "For  my  love,  if  love  thou  hast  for  me,  leave  the 
Saracen  alone  and  spare  him.  For  I  am  pledged  to  him. 
I  cannot4  do  him  any  harm.  Let  him  say  what  he  likes." 

Thereupon  a  knight  Provental  of  St.  Gille,  a  man  of 
rather  excitable  temperament,  went  behind  the  messenger 
when  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hair 
with  both  hands,  pulled  him  down  to  the  ground.  Otuel 
r°8e  UP  quickly*  and  drawing  Curceus,  his  sword,  whose 
hilt  was  of  gold,  he  struck  off  the  knight's  head  so  that 
it  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

Thereupon  the  Franks  cried  out  to  arrest  him.  But 
he  moved  aside  from  among  them,  his  eyes  all  red  and 
rolling  wildly  like  a  famishing  lion  enchained  and  enraged,5 
and  when  there  was  great  tumult  in  the  palace  because  of 
this  occurrence  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice — "Be  not 
agitated,  barons.  For,  by  Mahomet  to  whom  I  have 
devoted  myself,  I  will  cause  the  death  of  seven  hundred  of 
you,  if  you  contend."6 

1  "Hwyd"="chwydw;  Fr.  T.  "enflez",  p.  4,  v.  25  ;  Hengwrt  MS. 
wrongly  reads  "  rhwd "  (rust) ;  Karl.  Saga  "svamiklum  throta  laust 
i  bond  mer". 

•  •  My  self e  was  ther  in  batelle  and  faughte 
My  neffes  were  bolnede  [inflamed]  dayes  aughte 

That  selly  was  to  see."  E.  Sir  Ott,  vv.  148-160. 

8  "Gwaethiroed  duw  dy  eni  eiryoet",  "Duw"="dyd";  Fr.  T.  "mar 
fustes  unquez  nez".  Cf.  Fr.  T.,  p.  47,  v.  15. 

3  "Trossawl";  Fr.  T.  "bastun";  cf.  W.  "pastwn". 

4  For  "attwyf "  read  "allwyf  ".     So  Hengwrt  "MS. 

6  E.  Sir  Ott.  "  Bot  he  rollede  his  eghne  both  up  and  dowun, 
And  ferdeals  a  wilde  lyoun".— vv.  17:.',  17* 

6  "Y  kyn  hennoch"="o  kynhenoch"  ;  "cynhennu"  from  Lat.  "con- 
tendo";  Fr.  T.  "Si  vos  croulez",  p.  5,  v.  21.  "Croulez"=to  move, 
disturb.  E.  Sir  Ott.,  vv.  179,  180,  "And  any  of  yow  duspers  ttirrc 
|  the  beste  party  schall  dy." 
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Thereupon  the  emperor  rose  up  and  bade  him  give 
hi  in  his  sword.  The  Saracen  replied  that  he  would  not 
give  it,  and  that  it  was  mean  on  his  part  to  ask  for  it. 

Roland  bade  him  surrender  it  to  him,  he  undertaking 
to  return  it  on  his  departure  from  them.  Until  then,  he 
would,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  protect  him,  so  that  he 
received  no  harm  from  anyone. 

"Noble  sire",  said  Otuel,  "take  it,  and  keep  it  well  I 
pray  thee  ;  for  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  the  seven  best 
cities1  in  thy  domain.  Moreover,  by  it  thy  head  also  shall 
be  cut  off." 

"By  my  faith",  said  Roland,  "thy  arrogance  is  beyond 
measure.1  Cease  now.  Tell  thy  message,  and  then  take  thy 
leave  and  go."  "That  will  I  do  gladly",  said  he,  "grant 
me  hearing." 

OtueVs  Message  to  the  King. 

"Charles",  said  Otuel,  "I  will  hide  nothing  from  thee, 
I  am  the  messenger  of  the  Emperor  Garsi,  who  holds 
Spain,  Alexandria,  Russia,3  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Barbary,  and 
all  other  countries  from  here  to  Femynie4  are  subject  to 
him.  He  commands  thee  and  all  thine  army  to  renounce 
thy  Christian  faith,  since  it  is  not  worth  a  fig,*  and  he 
who  believes  not  this*  does  a  very  foolish  thing;  and  to 
pay  homage  to  Mahomet,7  and  worship  him  who  governs 
tin-  whole  world,  and  then  come  to  him  and  he  will  grant 
thee  Auvergne,  and  Manausie,  and  all  the  seaports  of  Eng- 
land, together  with  her  estuaries4  this  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
To  thy  nephew  Roland  he  will  give  Russia,  and  to  his 
companion  Oliver  he  will  give  Slavonia.  The  heart  of  pwjj'j' 
France,'  however,  he  will  not  grant  thee.  For  he  has 
already  given  it  to  Florien  of  Sulie,the  son  of  Julf  the  Red, 
king  of  Barbary.  He  is  the  finest  man10  in  all  Spain,11  by 

I  E.  Sir  Ott ,  \  I  M..I.IU  gif  it  for  twelve  cite." 
'"Gorauxl    ydyiimelchey   a   ragor" ;    Fr.  T.  "Par   fei,  trop  vo« 

JIVJUI.  •«•/". 

»  For  "biiii"  read  "n          I      T.  "Rouawe". 

«  Karl.  Saga,  "  8en.il,,        K  K  K    "  Sm.iliaborg". 

•Ne  are  noghte  worthe  ane  aye", 
neb  ny  chretto"  ;  Fr.  T.  "et  <|iii  la  croit". 

7 "  Dyvot  yn  wr  y  valmmet" ;  Fr.  T.  "  Deviena  sea  honu  et  toi  et  ta 
li^nie". 

•  "Ae  haberoed" ;  Fr.  T.  "et  la  navie". 
•"Gallon  Ffrei  i  I  '"douce  France". 

10  "Gwaa  goreu";  Fr.  T.  "prru.lome". 

II  "Oryapaen";  Fr.  T.  "en  tote  paienie". 
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far  the  greatest  in  renown,  the  bravest  among  the  knights, 
and  the  best  that  smites  with  the  polished  sword.  He  it  is 
who  will  keep  France  free  and  in  peace  both  for  himself 
and  his  heir." 

Then  said  the  emperor,  "By  my  faith",  said  he,  "with 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty  it  shall  not  happen  thus.  And 
what  say  you  to  this,  you  my  people  whom  J  have  ever 
protected  ?  " 

"Right  worthy  emperor",2  said  all  the  barons  and  their 
armies,  "never  shall  we  suffer  the  Saracens  to  hold 
France  in  their  possession.3  Only  summon  thy  forces 
together  and  set  them  in  battle  array  and  then  lead  us,  if 
thou  wilt,  until  we  find  that  corrupt  people.  If  we  find 
King  Garsi  in  battle  he  will  not  escape  thence  with  his 
head,  we  swear." 

"I  hear  you  speak  utter  vanity  and  nonsense",  said  Otuel. 
"Those  who  are  now  threatening  the  king,  he  yet  will 
vanquish  and  kill.  For  when  you  behold  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  his  knights,  the  bravest  among  you  will  not 
then  be  able4  to  laugh.  He  would  rather  be  somewhere 
beyond  Normandy." 

"Yet",  said  duke  Neirnus,  "if  Charles  were  to  summon 
his  forces  together,  where  could  he  find  king  Garsi? 
Will  he  fight  with  the  hosts  of  Charles  ?  " 

"Thy  words  lack  knowledge  and  wisdom",  said  Otuel. 
"When  they  are  arrayed,  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
seven  thousand5  of  them  in  glittering  hauberk  and  banners 
of  silk.6  Sooner  would  they  suffer  death  together  than 
desert  one  another.  Besides,  they  have  builded  them  a 
city,  Atalia  by  name,  and  fortified  it  around  with  walls  and 
dykes,  between  two  rivers.7  So  that  God  has  not  created 
the  man  who  could  prevent  their  going  outside  to  hunt 
or  to  fish.  And  if  thou,  grey-bearded  Charles/  shouldest 
come  there,  we  shall  see  then  who  will  have  a  fair  lady- 

1  •'  Y  nifer  a  vegeis  i  eiryoet"  ;  Fr.  T.  "ma  mesnie  none". 
a  "Amherawdyr  dylyedawc" ;  Fr.  T.  "drois  emperere". 

3  "Baeliaeth";  Fr.  T.  "baillie"  (government,  power,  possession). 

4  For  Migawn"  read  "dichawn". 

6  Fr.  T.  ''Quar  paien  sunt  par  .x.  foiz  .xxx.  mile",  p.  7,  v.  : 

6  For  "sirie"  read  "siric",  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Rhys.      "Siric". 
from  Lat.  "serica";  probably  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "syric". 
Vide  Loth,  sub  voce. 

7  »Ywrg  deudwr" ;    Fr.  T.  "entre  .ii.  eves  est  fremSe  et  batie", 
p.  7.  v.  30. 

6  "Chyarlys  vary  flwyt" ;  Fr.  T.  "Karle  &  la  barbe  florrie",  p.  8,  v.  4. 
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love,1  and  who  best  can  strike  with  a  polished  sword.  But  go 
thou  not  there,  thou  hoary  headed  rustic.3  Take  my  advice 
and  guard  the  walls  of  Paris,  lest  crow  or  magpie  alight  on 
them.  For  never  more  wilt  thou  be  a  power  in  battle." 

The  Challenge  and  the  Acceptance. 

Charles  felt  much  mortified.  Thereupon  Roland  rose  up 
in  great  passion.  He  took  three  steps  towards  the  Saracen 
and  said  to  him,  "Thy  arrogance  and  bragging  before  the 
Franks  this  day  are  beyond  measure.  Had  I  not  given 
tbee  my  troth  thou  wouldest  straightway  be  a  dead  man  at 
my  sword.  And  should  I  ever  meet  thee  in  battle  I  will 
deal  thee  such  a  blow  with  my  sword  that  none  of  gentle 
birth  shall  ever  more  receive  harm  from  thee." 

"Let  us  come  to  an  understanding  now",  said  Otuel, 
"and  I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  in  the  field  to-morrow 
in  single  combat." 

"Pledge  me  thy  word",  said  Roland,  "that  thou  wilt 
come."  And  the  paynim  pledged  his  word.  "And  let  him 
who  breaks  his  word  be  confessed  a  coward,  and  let  his 
spurs  be  broken  short  at  his  heels,  and  let  him  never  more 
be  received  at  court."3 

1  "Gonlerch  dec";  Fr.  T.  "belle  iimie".  Canon  Williams  translates 
"the  mastery"  as  if  •feottoeW. 

*  "Gunners  bilein.  This  is  evidently  a  corruption.  Canon  Williams 
translates  "The  villain  Gunners".  The  Vatican  MS.  reads  "Mea  vos, 
vrillart,  la  ne  vendrez  vos  mi*  \N  •  >  ujecture  that  the  read- 

ing here  in  the  MS.  was  "c-aimz  \  il.-in"  :  if  Karl.  Saga  "rytta  afgoinul" 
(rytta  =  shabby  thing;  afgomul  =  very  old)       According    t.»    the 
ish  version  of  "Sir  Ottuel",  it  is  Naymes  and  not  Charles  that  is 
mocked  by  Otuel. 

"Let  Duke  Naymes  lenge  at  hame 
To  kepe  pareche  walls  fro  schame 

That  no  gledea  neghe  tham  nere 
Coo  ne  pye  that  there  come  none 
For  cheualrye  es  fro  hvm  gone 
A  nolde  nappere  als  he  were.** 

o/r,  vv.  283,  etc. 

Hut  in  tli.   Ki.glish  "Otuel"  Charles  is  the  subject  of  derision— 
"And  thou  art  king  and  old  knight 

1  hauest  iloren  al  thi  might 
And  in  thi  yunkthe  [youth],  tak  god  hede 
Thou  nere  neuere  doughti  of  dede." 

E.  Otu.t  stanma  96. 
*  "  Whethir  oo  werse  es  of  us  twoo 

Lett  hewe  bothe  his  spourres  hvm  froo 
II"  lu-vt-r  in. .iv  hOQOWtdtDsV 

£.  Sir  Of/.,  vv.  307-309. 
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This  agreement  having  been  made  known,  Charles 
asked  the  Saracen,  "By  thy  faith,  from  what  country,  and 
what  people  dost  thou  spring,  and  what  is  thy  name?" 

Otuel  replied,  "I  am  the  son  of  king  Galien,  who  has 
killed  more  Christians  than  thou  hast  in  thy  domain. 
The  emperor  Garsi  is  my  cousin,  and  Fernagu,  the  king  of 
Navarn,  whom  Roland  slew,  was  my  uncle,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  be  avenged  on  him  for  that."1 

And  Charles  said  to  him,  "0  prince,  thou  art  gentle 
enough.2  Great  pity  is  it  that  thou  wilt  not  be  baptized."3 

Thereupon  Charles  called  his  chamberlain  Reinyer  and 
said,  "Take  this  messenger  and  conduct  him  to  the  house 
of  my  friend  Ernalt,  and  give  him  one  hundred  shillings4 
for  his  own  expenses,  and  one  hundred  shillings  for  his 
horse." 

Then  he  called  to  him  old  Reginald  of  the  White 
Thorn,  Gwalter  of  Lyons,  and  Ogier  the  Dane,5  and  said, 
"I  command  you  to  attend  upon  this  noble  knight  and 
to  supply  him  with  everything  he  needs."  And  so  they 
did  that  night. 

Preparing  for  the  Combat. 

The  following  morning  at  dawn  of  day  Charles  rose 
up,  and  bade  them  call  Roland.  And  they  went  to  the 
chapel  to  pray.6  The  abbot7  of  St.  Omer  sang  mass1*  for 
them.  Charles  brought  a  silver  cup"  full  of  Parisian  coins10 
and  gave  it  as  an  offering  for  himself  and  the  twelve  peers. 
Roland  also  gave  his  sword  Durendai  as  an  offering,  and 
afterwards  redeemed  it  for  seven  silver  marks.11 

I  E.  Sir  Ott.,  v.  316,  "  I  chalange  his  dethe  now  in  this  place."   Vide 
Turpin,  chap,  xviii ;  Welsh  Text,  p.  17. 

*  "  Bonhedic  digawn  ywyt" ;   Fr.  T.  "  tu  es  assez  gentis". 

8  Fr.  T.  "mar  fu  ton  cors  quant  n'as  bapteme  pris '. 

4  "  Cann  swllt"  ;  Fr.  T.  "C.  sols" ;  "  swllt"  from  Lat.  "  solidus". 

6  Vatican  MS.  reads  here :  "  Puis  apele  dus  Naimes  de  Baivier  |  Et 
avec  lui  le  bons  Danois  Ogier" ;  Middlehill  MS.,  however,  as  Welsh  Text: 
••  Puis  si  apele  le  vielz  chanu  Richer 
Gaiter  de  Linns  e  li  Deneis  Oger 
Pernez,  feit  il,  garde  del  chevaler."— Fr.  T.,  p.  80. 

6  Cf.  K.K.K.,  p.  106. 

T  "Abat,"  from  Lat.  "abbatem" ;  Loth,  Let  Mots  Latins,  p.  129. 

8  "  Efferen/  from  Lat.  "offerenda". 

9  "  Ffiol  aryant"  ;  Fr.  T.  "hanap  (Tor". 

10  "  Parissennot" ;  Fr.  T.  "pariscx.  . 

II  "Seithmarc  oaryant";   Fr.  T.  ".r.  mars  donner".     "Aryant",  from 
Lat.  "argentum". 
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After  mass  matins1  were  said,  and  they  then  left  the 
church  to  look  if  they  could  see  the  Saracen,  who  had 
come  to  speak  to  the  king.3 

Thereupon  Otuel  rode  forth  haughtily  and  called  to 
the  king  and  addressed  him  in  an  arrogant  tone.  "Charles", 
said  he,  u  where  is  thy  nephew  Roland,  whom  thou  so 
greatly  lovest,  and  in  whom  is  placed  all  the  trust  of 
France  ?  I  will  call  him  a  perjurer,  and  will  reproach  him 
as  if  I  had  already  vanquished  him,  if  he  keep  not  the 
promise  he  made  yesterday  to  me,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  court,  both  men  and  women."3 

At  these  words  Roland  came  full  of  wrath,  and  with 
an  oath  said,  "By  the  apostles  who  suffered  pain  for  their 
Lord  I  will  not  leave  off  to-day  for  any  man  living  until  I 
compel  thee  to  hold  thy  peace,  by  conquering  thee,  or  by 
killing  thee,  or  by  causing  thy  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith." 

"  Do  so ",  said  Otuel,  "  don  thine  arms  on  that 
condition.  If  I  fail  to  appear  I  pray  thee  hang  me." 

"Thy  words  are  most  arrogant  and  haughty",  said 
Oliver.  "  It  will  be  a  great  marvel  if  they  turn  out  well 
for  thee." 

Roland's  Equipment. 

Thereupon  the  eleven  peers4  led  Roland  to  a  chamber, 
and  they  armed  him  with  fine  and  secure  armour1 — a  coat 
of  mail*  made  by  Butor  the  armourer,  the  disciple  of 
Galiant,  who  was  the  most  skilful  man  in  that  craft  in  tiis 
Duke  Neimus  tied  the  lace7  round  his  neck,  and  put  on 
his  head  a  glittering  helmet  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 

1  Kami  orryeti  yr  dyd"=to  intone  the  hours  of  the  day. 
"Oryetr,  from  Lat.  "horae".  By  "  hours  of  the  clay"  are  meant  certain 
prayers  which  are  to  be  said  or  Ming  at  stated  hours  of  the  day,  aa 
matins,  laud*,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  vespers,  compline.  Probably  the 
hour  intoned  after  mass  would  !>«•  matins.  For  Welsh  equivalents, 
•eo  WeUk  Report*,  vol.  i,  p.  1 1 1± 

"  Y  gyfrwch  ar  brenhin"  ;  Fr.  T.  "au  roi  parler*. 
I      til-    li\m  rccrryaiidf  knyghte 
1  apptlle  hym  for  trouthu  broken 

tli.-t    \\t-lf  >|>okrll 

tn  in  i.  \\itliin  tin-  nvL-lit 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza 

I  ..  KoKfiird  nr  dec" ;  Fr.  T.  "Li  .xii.  |»ern. 

•  "Aruev  tee  diofftl  I  I  bel  etcortesm*  nt  mi.  u  ft.»m  Lat. 
"an» 

""U>:  .  Lat    ••l.,rica". 

T  "Karuit'ti",  fn.m  I. 
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giant  Goliath,  and  which  Charles  obtained  when  he  killed 
Briant.  And  then  they  brought  him  his  sword,  Durendal, 
which  it  was  vain  for  any  there  to  covet ;  for  there  was  no 
one  in  France,  either  great  or  small,  who  knew  it  not,  and 
was  not  aware  that  it  had  no  equal  from  there  to  the  east. 
And  then  they  placed  round  his  neck  a  strong  and  heavy 
shield1  finely  engraved  with  gold  and  azure.2  In  the  first 
place,  about  the  boss3  were  engraved  the  four  chief*  winds, 
the  twelve  celestial  signs,5  and  the  twelve  months  of  the 

[W.  T,  year,   as   if  each   one   followed   the  other  in   succession. 

p<  3&1  And  on  its  lowest  border  was  depicted  hell,  and  above  that, 
encircling  it  skilfully,  heaven  and  earth.8  In  the  two  other 
corners  were  engraved,  with  much  toil  and  study,  the  sun 
and  moon.  Its  band7  was  all  of  fine  silk,  and  its  boss"  a 
hard  diamond.  Then  they  brought  him  a  strong  spear, 
well  tipped,  and  having  a  fine  banner  of  red  and  green 
from  the  point  of  the  lance  to  its  hilt.  And  Earl  lerius 
put  spurs  of  gold  and  silver  on  his  feet.  A  horse  was 
brought  him  which  ran  swifter  than  an  arrow  flies  from 
a  strong  crossbow.9  And  God  never  made  another  beast 
that  could  equal  it  in  running,  or  bear  it  company  neck  to 
neck  at  the  flying  of  an  arrow.  His  saddle  was  of  crystal. 
The  nails  were  of  silver.  The  panel  was  of  precious  silk. 
The  stirrups  were  of  pure  gold  engraved. 

The  earl  sprang  nimbly  to  saddle  without  setting  foot 
in  stirrup,  or  hand  on  saddlebow.  He  made  his  horse 
canter10  in  the  sight  of  his  people  and  rode  back  smilingly  to 
Charles,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  grant  me  thy  leave  and 
thy  blessing.  And  then  if,  after  that,  the  Saracen  comes 
to  fight  with  me,  he  will  have  no  surety  for  his  life." 

"  My  nephew ",   said  the  king,   "  to   Him   who   made 

1  Fr.  T.  "Au  col  li  pendent  .i.  fort  escu  pesant". 

8  Fr.  T.  "Paint  a  azur  et  a  or  gentement". 

8  "  Bogel"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  1'urle"  =  "1'orle"  (border) ;  "bogel",  from  Lat. 
%uc(c)ella"  (?).  Loth  gives  the  meaning  of  "  bogel  tarian"  as  the  "swel- 
ling of  a  shield". 

4  "Pryf  ",  from  Lat.  "prima". 

'"Sygyn";  Fr.  T.  "signe". 

6  "  Wedy  yr  gwmpassu  yn  gy  wreint" ;  Fr.  T.  "et  ciel  et  terre  feit  par 
compassement". 

T  "  Harwest." 

8  "  Ystyslenn." 

•  "Albrast  kadarn." 

10"Gellwg  neit  y  uarch";  Fr.  T.  "i  eslais  fet";  cf  Ch.  <U  R., 
vv.  2997,  3166. 
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heaven  and  earth  I  commend  thee.  May  He  defend  thee 
from  evil."  And  he  raised  his  hands  in  prayer  and  signed 
him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Then  Roland  spurred  his  horse  towards  the  meadow. 
And  all  of  them,  even  the  youths  and  maidens,  followed 
him,  ami  saM,  '4To  Jesus  we  commend  thee,  and  to  Lady 
Marv  ;  may  they  to-day  protect  thee  from  death." 

And  the  eleven  peers  quickly  mounted  their  horses  and 
accompanied  him  between  the  two  rivers  which  run  through 
Paris,  one  of  which  is  the  Seine,  and  the  other  is  called 
the  great  Mar  in.1 

OtueVs  Equipment. 

The  Saracen  was  still  standing  before  the  king,  and  he 
said  to  him  haughtily,  "  Charles",  said  he,  "  give  me  coat 
of  mail,  helmet,  shield,  and  sword."  I  have  myself  a  swift 
destrier.  There  is  no  better  horse  from  here  to  the  east.3 
Ami  I  will  promise  thee  truly,  by  my  faith,  that  I  will, 
before  breakfast  time,4  kill  Roland  with  my  sword,  if  he 
still  abides  by  the  compact  we  made." 

Thereupon  the  king  became  exceeding  angry.  He  was 
well  nigh  bursting  with  rage.  And  he  said  to  the  paynim, 
"May  God  first  confound  thee  and  thy  people.  For  so 
greatly  hast  thou  roused  my  ire  and  my  sorrow." 

And  thereupon  he  perceived  his  daughter  Belisent 
coming  from  her  chamber  towards  the  palace.  And  when 
she  entered  in,  the  whole  palace  was  resplendent  with  her 
beauty,*  as  if  she  were  the  noonday  sun  in  May,  or  the 
sparkling  splendour  of  a  carbuncle  when  the  night  is  dark. 
And  he  made  a  sign  to  her  with  his  glove,  and  said, 
"  Daughter",  said  he,  '*  to  thee  do  I  commit  this  paynim. 
Equip  iii in  speedily  that  he  lack  nothing  in  respect  of 
arms.  He  has  vowed  to  fight  against  my  nephew  Roland." 

>  Middlehill  MS.  "I/line  eat  Seine,  1'autro  Marne  la  grant";  Fr.  T., 
I-.  !•_'.  v.20. 

*  "Ane  hawberke  sake  I  the 

Spare  and  achelde  garre  brynge  me  till 
For  I  hafe  horaaynge  at  my  will 
None  aielu-  in  Cnstv.u 

'"BelUnt";  Fr.  T.  "Oriant". 

awr  anterthn,  "anterth"  (=9  a,m.),  from  Lat.  "anteter- 
tiain  Soya,  "atiu   'l.-mtharmal  (—breakfast)  k<>  I      T. 

it  veapre  no  le  aoleil  concha  nt". 
•  Mi.l.iMiill  MS.  -Tut  .le  a*  health  r« 
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"  Gladly,  lord  ",  said  she,  "  it  shall  be  done  according  to 
thy  desire." 

Then  Belisent  called  to  her  two  other  maidens  of  gentle 
birth,  Flandrine  de  Monbel  and  Rossete  de  Ruissel,  and 
the  three  maidens  led  Otuel  to  a  square  marble  grotto.1 
And  there  they  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail'  which 
formerly  belonged  to  king  Sanneil,  on  the  collar  whereof, 
in  front,  was  a  figure  of  a  fine  bird.  And  Flandrine  tied 
the  lace  round  his  neck.  And  on  his  head  was  put  the 
helmet  of  king  Galathiel.  This  was  square  in  form. 
Around  its  ring3  were  flowers  wrought  in  gold.  And  its 
nasal  had  the  design4  of  a  noble  bird.  Then  Belisent 
girded  on  his  thigh  the  sword  which  formerly  belonged  to 
king  Achael.  It  was  Curceus.  Its  edge  *was  equal  to 
that  of  a  keen  knife. 

Then  to  his  neck  they  hung  a  strong  new  shield  as 
white  as  snow.  Its  boss  was  of  gold.  Its  nails  were  of 
silver.  And  they  brought  him  a  lance  of  strong  ash, 
tipped  with  a  bright  and  sharp  head,  and  a  new  banner  as 
white  as  the  bloom  of  the  water-lily,  and  on  it  the  figure 
of  an  eagle  holding  between  its  claws  a  dragon.  Rossete 
de  Ruissel  put  on  his  feet  two  spurs  equal  in  worth  to  any 
castle.  His  saddle  was  put  on  his  own  destrier — swift 
Migrados.  Swifter  it  ran,  when  touched  with  spur,  than 
an  arrow  flies  from  the  bow.  The  sportive  and  prancing 
steed,  when  it  saw  its  master,  knew  him,  and  he  vaulted 
on  to  its  back.  And  much  better  knew  that  horse  how  to 
fight  than  the  most  skilful  artizan  how  to  strike  with 
hammer.  And  then  he  made  his  horse  canter,5  and 
he  returned  to  Belisent  and  said,  "  Noble  lady  ",  said  he, 
"  may  God  bless  thee.  Thou  hast  armed  me  well.  Give 
me  thy  leave,  and  soon  after  Roland  will  be  dead  at  my 
hand."  Then  Belisent  said,  "Nevertheless,  take  good 
care  of  thyself  against  Durendal,  and  unless  thou  defendest 
thyself  well  against  it  with  Curceus,  nevermore  wilt  thou 
hold  a  city." 

1  "Fur  o  maen  mariner  pedrogyl";  Fr.  T.  "en  une  croute  qui  fu 
fete  &  quarel" ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "furd"  (table);  Fr.  T.  "croute"  (grotto) ; 
Karl.  Saga  "leidu  thaer  hann  i  lopt  eitt"  ("lopt"=hall). 

2  "  Lluruc"  ;  Fr.  T.  "haubert". 

3  The  helmet  was  composed  of  three  parts,  the  circle  or  ring,  the 
calotte  or  cap  of  iron,  and  the  nasal  or  nose  piece. 

<  "Ar  veith"="arveith"="arfaith". 

6  "Gellwng  neit  kywreint";  Fr.  T.  "un  eslais  fet". 
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At  these  words  Otuel  rode  to  Ogier  the  Dane1  and  the 
mighty  Duke  Neimus.  And  they  accompanied  him  to  the 
meadow  where  Roland  was. 

The  Mighty  Combat. 

And  Charles  went  up  to  the  high  loopholes3  and  called 
to  him  the  eleven  peers,3  and  bade  them  come  with  him. 
At  his  command  all  the  Franks  moved  out  of  the  meadow, 
and  left  it  to  the  two  knights.  And  then  he  bade  them 
fight  when  they  listed.  And  Otuel  said  that  he  was  ready. 
And  Roland  thereupon  said  to  the  paynim,  "0  unbelieving 
paynim",  said  he,  "from  this  time  forth  I  renounce  ray 
covenant  with  thee".4  "And  I,  likewise,  mine  with  thee", 
said  Otuel,  "and  guard  thyself  well  against  me,  for  I  do 
not  love  thee  at  all.  And  I  require  of  thee  the  death 
of  my  uncle  Fernagu,  whom  thou  didst  kill." 

And  then  they  pricked  their  horses  hard5  with  their 
spurs  and  made  a  rush  at  each  other,  so  that,  what  with 
the  speed,  the  fury,  and  especially  the  clamour,  the  meadow 
quaked  and  the  earth  was  rent  in  furrows. 

Setting  their  lances,  on  which  the  banners  rustled 
ominously  in  the  wind,  they  dealt  heavy  blows  each  on  the 
other's  shield,  so  that  the  lance  shafts  of  both  were  broken 
and  also  their  newly  tanned  leather*  belts.  Their  coats  of 
mail,  however,  were  good,  seeing  that  not  a  single  ring 
was  broken  or  strained.  And  the  mighty  knights  rode 
on,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  having  lost  anything. 

Then  Charles  said,  "O  God",  said  he,  "this  seems  to 
me  a  great  wonder  that  the  Saracen  is  able  to  withstand 
one  blow  from  Roland." 

a  daughter,  Belisent,  who  was  standing  by,  said, 
"My  arms  are  very  good,  and  he  who  bears  them  is  in  no 
wise  a  cowanl." 

'<»r  these  words,  Roland  drew  his  sword,  Durendal, 
and  struck  Otuel  on  the  glittering  helmet  so  that  its  nasal 
fell  to  the  ground  and  with  it  a  great  number  of  rings,  and 

laniis". 

•"Ffenestri  uchel" ;  Fr.  T.  "grans  foneatres" ;   Karl.  Saya  "vigs 
korth"  (  =  static  prppugnatorum  in  munis). 
9  Fr.  T.  "  Les  ..itV.  pen  a  o  toi  apeles." 

i  n.iiilytlyiif '  from  di  -4-  ffyd,  from  L.  Lat.  "diffidare",  to  dissolve 
the  bond  of  allegiance,  to  defy  ;  Fr.  T.  "  je  to  defi  des  ici  en  avant 

Yn  gadarn" ;  Fr.  T.  "  air-dement"  =  in  passion,  rage. 
••'Uedyr  bnrt.w 
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fair  flowers,  and  precious  stones.  With  a  second  blow  he 
smote  the  horse's  head  off  its  body  far  on  to  the  ground. 

And  then  Otuel  fell  when  his  horse  failed  him,  and  he 
said  two  words.1  "By  Mahomet",  said  he,  "thou  hast 
done  a  dishonourable  thing  in  killing  my  horse  without 
cause  or  desert  on  its  part.  And  thine  will  not  leave  this 
place  bragging."2 

And  he  drew  Curceus  his  sword,  held  his  shield  before 
him,  sprang  in  front  of  Roland  and  struck  him  on  his 
helmet  that  its  nasal  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  blow 
glided  off  the  pommel  and  cut  through  the  saddle  and 
through  the  horse  about  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  sword 
was  up  to  its  hilt  in  the  ground.  And  he  loudly  cried,  in 
a  boastful  strain,  "By  Mahomet",  said  he,  "that  was  not 
a  child's3  stroke." 

"0  God",  said  the  king,  "how  heavy  was  that  blow! 
And  I  pray  the  Lady  Mary  to  defend  for  me  my  nephew 
Roland."  And  if  the  earl  fell,  no  one  need  wonder  at 
that.  For  his  horse  had  fallen  dead  under  him.  Duren- 
dal,  however,  was  already  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  set 
upon  the  Saracen  and  struck  him  across  the  helmet  that 
he  smote  off  the  fourth4  part  thereof,  the  hood  of  the 
mail,  and  a  part  of  his  ear,  and  he  clave  his  shield 
asunder,  and  he  himself  was  now  either  killed  or 
vanquished  as  everybody  supposed.  Nevertheless,  Otuel 
had  still  great  valour  and  strength  to  fight  as  hitherto. 
And  with  Curceus  he  paid  the  blow  back  to  Roland,  and 
Roland  to  him,  again  more  vigorously,  not  willing  to  take 
anything  from  him  unrequited.  And  so  they  continued 
exchanging  blows  and  stubbornly  fighting  on  either  side, 
[W.T.,  so  that  their  coats  of  mail  availed  them  nought  against 
P-  3ai  their  swords,  and  the  meadow  glittered  with  the  rings  of 
their  hauberks. 

And  then  said  Belisent,5  "What  very  noble  figlr 

1  "  Deu  air"  ;  Fr.  T.  "et  dit  ii  mos". 

2  "Dan  chwerthin";  Fr.  T.  "patent". 

8  For  "maw"  read  "macwy".     Karl.  Saga  "ok  kvath  that  ekki 
hogg":— 

"This  was  a  stythe  stroke  of  a  knyghte, 

And  no  thynge  of  a  childe."— E.  Sir  Ott.,  vv.  486-6. 
4  "  A  quartere  of  his  helme  awaye  gane  vale, 

And  halfen-dele  of  his  one  ere."— E.  Sir  Ott.,  vv.  497-8. 
6  "  Belisent  sayde  full  curtaysly, 
Mi  lorde,  thay  feghten  full  gentilly 
And  grete  trauayle  thay  hafe."-^.  Sir  Ott.,  w.  605-f)07. 
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there  is  between  them  now.  And  it  cannot,  however, 
last  long,  because  of  the  gallantry  of  the  knights.  And 
very  well  does  Roland's  sword  Durendal  cut.  But  it  avails 
nought  against  Curceus." 

"0  God",  said  the  king,  "how  my  mind  failed  me, 
and  how  my  heart  suffered  me  to  speak  falsely,"  and 
crossing  himself  he  fell  towards  the  east1  and  offered  a 
prayer  to  God  after  this  wise,  "O  God  Almighty,  seeing 
Thou  art  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all  people  gentle  and  savage, 
defend  my  Roland,  and  turn  the  heart  of  the  Saracen, 
Otuel,  that  he  may  receive  baptism  and  that  he  may 
believe  in  Thy  blessed  name."  And  he  kissed  the  ground 
and  rose  up.  And  then  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  loophole 
and  saw  the  knights  fighting  as  before,  not  having  as 
much  of  their  shields  as  would  cover  their  hands  in 
front. 

Then  Roland  said  to  the  paynim,  "Renounce  Mahomet 
and  Tervagant",  said  he,  "and  believe  in  one  God  Al- 
mighty who  suffered  pain  to  redeem  us  from  hell's  ever- 
lasting bondage,  and  accept  a  noble  gift,  even  Belisent,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  mine  own  cousin. 
I  will  cause  her  to  be  given  to  thee.  And  I  and  thou  and 
Oliver  will  be  companions.  And  there  will  be  no  castle, 
city,  or  place  which  we  cannot  take  and  subdue.  For 
myself,  however,  as  in  the  past,  I  seek  not  from  thee  the 
value  of  a  single  spur." 

"What  nonsense  thou  speakest",  said  Otuel.  "And 
shame  be  to  him  who  made  thee  a  clerk.3  And  while  thou 
art  a  clerk  and  a  disciple  I  am  a  master,3  ad  I  will  shew 
thee  before  we  part.  I  will  give  thee  such  a  blow  that 
thou  shalt  not  te  able  to  utter  a  word*  any  more  than  an 
anvil  struck  by  an  iron  mallet."  And  thereupon  Roland 
became  enraged  beyond  measure,  and  with  Durendal,  p.  iotf 

1  Fr.  T.  "  En  croiez  se  jete  Karle  centre  Oriant",  p.  18,  v.  12. 

1  Fr.  T.  "  Male  honte  ait  qui  de  vos  fist  clercoir ;  p.  19,  v.  10. 
"Thou  kan  t..  littell  of  clergy 
To  leryn  me  siche  a  lare." 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  vv.  531,  632. 
*  Fr    I       I       M,5  ave*  &  ce  premier  sermon 
Ne  saves  thai  bien  lire  la  locon 
MOB  je  sui  metre,  si  le  vos  apenron." 

4  Fr.  T.  "  Tel  te  rionrai  sus  ce  hiaume  reon 
Ke  ne  poraa  dire  ne  ou  ne  n 

p.  19,  VY.  1M6. 
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whose  hilt  was  of  fine  gold,  in  his  hand,  he  struck  the 
warrior  Otuel  on  the  top  of  his  helmet  that  fire  flashed 
out  of  both  sword  and  helmet.  The  Saracen  parried 
as  one  skilled  in  action,  and  the  blow  glanced  along 
his  shoulder  blade,  and  clave  his  double  hauberk  and  all 
his  armour  from  the  top  of  his  shoulder  to  the  girdle  of 
his  breeches.  The  sword,  however,  did  not  touch  the 
flesh.  And  jet  so  very  heavy  was  the  blow  that  it  made 
the  knight  bend  and  well  nigh  fall  down  on  his  knees. 
This  being  so,  many  of  the  Franks  gave  thanks,  being 
delighted  with  the  blow,  and  said  that  the  Saracen  was 
conquered  and  could  no  longer  defend  himself  nor  fight. 
Possibly,  however,  not  one  among  them  knew  Otuel,  or  had 
seen  him  before  in  battle.  The  son  of  King  Galien  jumped 
up  nimbly  to  avenge  the  blow,  and  if  Roland  had  not 
parried  that  stroke,  never  more  would  he  have  entered  the 
list  in  knightly  combat. 

And  the  Saracen  changed  colour,  and  his  eyes  rolled 
quickly  in  his  head,  like  a  wild  and  famished  beast.1  And 
he  raised  Curceus  on  high  and  attacked  Koland  with 
all  his  might.  And  in  his  rage  he  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  top  of  his  helmet  that  would  have  smote 
off  his  head  if  the  sword  had  not  turned  in  his  grasp. 
The  second  blow  he  dealt  on  his  left  side,  and  as  much  of 
the  shield  as  was  in  his  hand  and  as  much  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  armour  as  met  the  blow  he  broke  in  pieces 
until  the  sword  was  plunged  far  into  the  earth.  And 
Roland  fell  off  his  horse  to  the  ground.  And  drawing  his 
sword  out  of  the  ground  he  said,  "  By  Mahomet,  well  does 
my  sword  cut." 

The  Franks  then  perceiving  this,  were  filled  with  fear 
at  the  might  of  the  strokes,  and  seeing  that  they  had  torn 
their  coats  of  mail  both  back  and  front,  and  that  no  iimn- 
of  their  shields  remained  than  would  cover  their  hands, 
they  fell  on  their  faces  towards  the  east.  And  great 
came  upon  them  for  their  Lord  Roland.  And  they  prav.  ,1 
the  Lord  God  to  give  good  counsel  to  the  knights  and  to 
make  peace  between  them,  either  by  treaties  or  by  some 
other  security. 

The  Conversion  of  Otuel. 

And  at  these  words,  a  dove  came  flying,  so  that  Charles 
and  all  his  army  could  see  it,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descen- 

1  FT.  T.  "Les  iex  roille  ausi  com  /fmt^r"  (bloodhound),  p.  20,  v.  1. 
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ded  upon  Otuel's  shoulder.  And  then  he  said,  as  Roland 
was  aiming-  to  strike  him,  to  avenge  his  blows,  "Cease, 
Roland  ",  said  lie,  "and  stay  thine  hand.  I  know  not  what 
I  have  seen  flying  in  my  presence.  My  mind  and  purpose 
are  changed.1  Let  the  fighting  end  here.  And  for  thy  love 
I  will  receive  baptism,  and  I  ask  forgiveness  of  Mary. 
Henceforth  she  shall  be  my  defence  and  in  her  will  I 
trust."  And  when  Roland  heard  these  words,  joyfully*  he 
said  to  him,  "  Noble  sire",1  said  he,  "art  thou  minded  to  do 
this?"  "Yea,  by  my  faith,  I  am",  said  Otuel,  "and  I  do 
now  renounce  Mahomet,  Tervagant,  Apolin,  lousy  Jupiter, 
and  all  their  gang." 

Thereupon  they  threw  away  their  swords  on  the  grass, 
and  the  brave  knights  embraced  each  other.4  "0  God", 
said  the  king,  "how  great  is  this  Thy  power,5  behold  they 
are  reconciled,  and  are  making  some  compact  between 
themselves  methinks.  And  go  ye,  my  brave  knights,  to 
see."  And  they  went  as  quickly  as  they  could.  And  the 
king  himself  came  spurring  his  horse  after  them,  and 
having  arrived,  he  said,  "My  beloved  nephew",  said  he, 
"how  farest  thou,  and  what  alliance  have  you  formed 
between  you  ?" 

"Sire  ,  said  he,  "I  fare  very  well  in  that  I  am  per- 
fectly whole  and  happy.  And  I  have  received  no  harm, 
though  I  fought  with  the  best  and  bravest  warrior  that 
ever  was  among  the  paynims.'  And  thanks  be  to  God,  I 
have  achieved  this,  that  Otuel  will  receive  baptism  and  the 
Christian  faith.  And  welcome  thou  him  with  joy,  and  grant 
him  honour  and  power  according  to  his  desire,  and,  in 
addition,  thy  daughter  Belisent  to  wife." 

"O  God",  said  the  king,  "Thou  hast  done  what  I 
desired,  and  that  was  the  prayer  that  I  was  about  to  make 
to  Thee." 

Then  they  with  haste  divested  the  knights  of  their 

1  Fr.  T.  "  Ne  aoi  quel  chose  me  va  ci  conseillant 

Qui  m'a  mu6  mon  cuor  ot  mon  Ulant."— p.  21,  vv.  1 1-1 1'. 
•Danchwerthin       I       I 

l*nn  bonhedir      I       I     ••  jentis  lions  wrea",  p.  21,  v.  28. 
LWrfe  jeie  »ua  1'erbe  verdoiant, 

LM  VTM  temluB  M  vont  eiitrecolanf— u.  21,  vv.  25-28. 
"Gwyrtheu  \  fn.in  I^it   "\  .   •  I       I    "rerttuT. 

•  "  Mi  lorde,  full  j*untilly 

I  hafe  fotiphton  with  the  bwte  knvghte 
In  allo  this  werlde  es  none  so  wighte." 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  w.  694-6, 
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armour.  And  Roland  mounted  a  swift  fiery  destrier,1  and 
Otuel  a  high  ambling  mule,  and  they  came  towards  the 
city  to  baptize  Otuel.  And  they  sought  the  Church2  of 
Mary.  And  Turpin,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  put  on  his 
stole,3  and  took  a  psalter,  and  said  the  Litany.  And  then 
he  came  above  the  font  and  blessed  it.  Great  also  was  the 
number  of  earls,  barons  and  knights,  and  the  crowd4  of 
them  looking  at  Otuel  being  baptized.  Charles  was  his 
sponsor  at  his  baptism,  and  Earl  Odis,  and  Gerard,  earl  of 
Normandy.  And  they  did  not  change  his  name,  but  as 
before,  they  called  him  Otuel. 

The  Betrothal  of  Otuel  and  Belisent. 

And  thereupon,  when  he  had  renounced  his  unbelief  and 
had  been  baptized,  Belisent  came,  who  was  fairer  than  the 
bloom  of  the  rose."  And  Dawns  of  the  fair  beard  led  her  to 
Charles.  And  the  king  took  her  by  her  sleeve  and  said  to 
her,  "Daughter,  thou  art  very  beautiful,  and  thy  com- 
plexion is  fair,  and  whosoever  may  have  thee  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  at  his  desire  for  one  night,  ought  never  afterwards 
to  be  a  coward,  but  should  be  praised  for  his  valour  and 
be  very  brave.  So  will  he  who  will  have  thee,  if  God 
will  grant  him  life,  and  whom  many  of  the  Franks  will 
envy."6 

And  to  Otuel  he  said,  "My  godson,  thou  hast  now 
embraced  the  right  faith.  For  thou  hast  renounced 
Mahomet  and  hast  received  baptism.  In  return  I  give 
thee  my  daughter  Belisent  to  wife,  and  with  her  the  land 
of  Verel  and  luorie,  and  Chaste  and  Plansence,  and  Melan 
and  Panie  and  Lombardy."  Then  Otuel  bent  on  his 
knees,  and  with  great  humility7  and  gratitude  kissed  tlu> 
king's  foot  and  spake  to  him  in  this  fashion,  "Sire",  saiil 
he,  "I  will  never  refuse  that.  If  the  maid  is  willing  I 
also  am  willing."8  And  Belisent  then  said,  "I  am  will 

1  "Amys",  from  Lat.  "admissus",  see  Loth,  Les  Mots,  etc.,  p.  164. 

*  Fr.  T.  "Au  montier  [monasteriumj  1'ont  menS  Sainte  Marie." 

3  "Ystol",  from  Lat.  ''stela";  Fr.  T.  "estole",  v.  23. 

4  Fr.  T.  "  Grant  fu  la  prese  de  la  chevalerie 

For  Otinel  qui  recoit  bautestire."— p.  '2'2.  w.  2o,  20. 
6  Fr.  T.  "  Elle  eat  plus  blanche  que  nule  magerie", 

"Et  plus  vermoille  que  la  rosse  florie."—  p.  28,  w. 

•  MS.  R.  begins  here.     Fr.  T.,  p.  23,  v.  8. 

"•Vuulltatwf,  from  Lat.  "hunulitatem";  MS.  R.  "  Les  piez  lui 
beise,  forment  se  humilie". 

8  Fr.  T.  "Se  la  puc»-ll«-  im-  vent,  je  bien  To  trie",   p.  I'.'*,  v.  19. 
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and  now  I  have  found  ray  joy,  and  I  ought  never  to  repent 
me  of  my  union,  and  never  shall  my  love  be  false  to  thee." 
"And  since  thou  wilt  be  my  betrothed",  said  Otuel, 
"  for  love  of  thee  I  will  win  me  renown  and  fame.  And 
many  paynims  before  the  city  of  Atalie  shall  die  by  my 
bright  sword,  for  I  have  received  baptism.  And  to  thee, 
worthy  emperor,1  I  commend  my  betrothed  until  we  come 
to  the  plains  of  Loinbardy,  and  our  nuptials3  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  plains  around  Atalie,  when  I  shall  have 
killed3  king  Garsi." 

B. — THE  WAR  AGAINST  GARSI. 
The  Cwncil  at  Paris. 

And  then  the  king  entered  into  his  palace,  and  his 
barons  went  with  him,  and  their  meal  was  ready.4  And 
1 1 1  >>•  y  having  entered,  the  cloths  were  laid,  and  they  sat 
down  to  eat.  And,  not  to  labour  the  point,  supper  was 
ai ii jounced.  And  all  having  satisfied  their  need,  there 
being  no  lack  of  wine,  the  king  went  into  his  chamber,  and 
after  him  all  went  into  their  tents  to  rest  and  to  sleep.  And 
they  shut  the  doors  until  the  morrow  after  sunrise.  Then 
tin-  king  rose  up  and  summoned  his  barons  to  him.  And 
he  went  and  sat  on  a  marble  table5  in  the  hall,  having  in 
his  hand  a  fine  staff  studded  with  nails  of  gold,  and  he 
said  to  them,  "  Lords,  Barons,  hearken  unto  me  and  advise 
me,  for  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do,  concerning  king  Garsi, 
who,  as  ye  have  heard,  has  entered  my  domain  by  force, 
and  is  burning  my  castles,  and  demolishing  my  cities,  ami 
destroying  the  Christian  faith  as  far  as  he  possibly  can. 
ill  we  go  to  war  against  him  imm<Mliat«>ly  a  ft  or  winter, 

hall  w«-  wait  until  summer?" 

Franks  repli«-<l  ami  sai<l,  "We  are  all  surprised  at 

t  t  hou  sayest  about  delaying  and  prolonging  the  time. 

tiiis  Garsi  has  all  things  ready,  and  is  daily  .1.  -tr..\ing 

<-"un try,  and  before  summer  comes  he  will  have  com- 

lylyedawc"  ;  Fr.  T.  "Droiz  emperere". 

Q"  ;  |>i«-ify,hvn  =  piau  +   fvl<l\vn  =  priodun  ; 
MS.  R  "  Let  noces  net-runt  a  pro*  tox  Atalie". 

'Ymfed*  — «i*n   hi.l.I."     llongwrt  MS.  (wrongly),  "  pann  darfo 
ymlad  (iai   i  M  S.  R  "Quant  auerai  mort  1'emperur  Garsie". 

Ut.  "paratus". 
"Vo.t  o  raen  myi.or"  .   !•>.  T.  NOM  t.-iM,-  ftMMnt", 

D  page  24,  v.  1 1,  to  page  26.  v.  22,  is  mining  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  IB  supplied  by  lUddUUU  MS. 
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pleted  the  subjection  of  the  greater  part  of  thy  domain, 
if  he  goes  on  in  the  future  as  he  is  doing  now.  Therefore 
it  is  wrong  to  miss  the  opportunity." 

"Seeing  that  this  is  the  advice  of  you  all",  said  the 
king,  "for  love  of  me,  be  ye  prepared  by  the  end  of 
March  to  start  at  once  at  the  beginning  of  April."  And 
all  agreed  to  that. 

Preparation  for  War. 

Then  the  king  had  letters  written,  and  sent  them  by 
messengers  over  all  his  empire,  commanding  that  no 
knight,  foot  soldiers,  possessor  of  bow  or  of  arblast, 
should  tarry,  but  should  come  to  him  to  Paris  by  the  first 
day  of  April.  And  he  who  could  not  come  should  send 
four  pence  to  St.  Denis.1  And  though  the  time  was  longer 
than  it  takes  us  to  relate,  that  month  nevertheless  passed, 
and  January,  February  and  March.  And  the  appointed 
time  quickly2  came. 

^ne  emPeror  was  in  Paris,  and  the  twelve  peers8  with 
him,  namely,  Roland  and  his  companion  Oliver,  Anseis, 
Gerard,  Engeliers,  Estult  de  Lengres,  Archbishop  Turpin, 
Giriers,  Bertoloi,  Otuel,  the  duke  Neimus,  and  Ogier  the 
Dane.4 

And  they  went  up  to  the  high  loopholes,  and  through 
them  they  see  coming  the  men  of  Germ  any,  Bavaria,  Lorierg, 
Angevin,  Gascony,  Berriuuer,  Poitou,  Provencal,  Burgundy, 
Flanders,  Puiers  and  Normandy.  And  the  Bretons  were 
coining  with  their  shields  coloured  in  four  shades,  and 
leading  their  fiery  destriers  with  their  right  hands.  Jt  was 
difficult  for  any  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  withstand 
them.  Each  of  the  knights  was  attended  by  four  esquires, 
of  whom  they  could  make  knights,  if  there  was  need  in 
the  future.  And  under  Montmartre  they  came  together 
in  thousands. 

The  Departure  of  the  Army  from  Paris. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  at  the  dawn  of   day,  the 

king  and   his  host  set  out  from  Paris,  and  came  to  St. 

Denis.     From  thence  they  set  out  on  their  journey8  and 

took  their  leave.      And  they  left  their  wives  and  their 

i  Vide  W.  T.,  p.  104.  «  "Amysgawn." 

3  For  different  lists  of  the  twelve  peers  see  Gaston  Pans,  Histmrc 
Po4tique,p.  607. 

4  W.  T.  "Oger  ly  danais."  6  "  Dechreuassant  eu  fforcl.' 
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families  weeping  and  cursing  Garsi.  And  they  sounded 
their  horns.  And  as  many  as  ever  had  noble  wife  or  fair 
betrothed  set  out  with  the  king  to  Loinbardy.  Roland 
was  the  commander  of  the  host  in  the  van,  and  the 
mighty  duke  Neimus  kept  the  rear. 

Otuel,  however,  did  not  leave  his  betrothed  behind,  but 
took  Belisent  with  him,  mounted  on  a  mule  of  Hungary, 
whose  pace  was  quicker  than  flies  the  swiftest  galley  ship 
on  the  sea.  Seven  hundred  barons  formed  her  court, 
constantly  maintained  in  meat  and  apparel  by  her. 
Each  of  them  was  fine  in  strength,  great  in  himself,  and 
very  brave.  And  though  the  time  was  longer  than  it 
takes  us  to  relate,  they  left  France  and  Burgundy  and 
Mungui,  luorie,  and  Montferrant,  until  they  saw  Atalie, 
the  strong  city  where  Garsi  was,  and  with  him  the  infidel 
people. 

So  far  no  one  troubled  them  on  their  journey,  or  could  (W.T.. 
if  he  wished.     And  under  Mount  Poun,  in  a  meadow  by  *** 
the  banks  of  the  river  Toon,  there  they  pitched  their  tents. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three  Peers. 

And  then  the  emperor  made  the  Franks  rest  from  day 
to  day,  for  a  week,  that  the  knights  might  throw  off  their 
fatigue  and  weariness,  bleed  their  horses,  take  care  of  and 
heal  their  maladies.  And  nothing  essential  to  him  was  left 
unt  bought  of.  He  made  a  bridge  to  span  the  river  that  they 
might  pass  over  at  their  wish.  And  when  they  returned 
they  raised  thf  l»ri<lge  to  prevent  any  of  the  paynims  from 
following  them,  binding  the  rafters  and  planks  strongly 
with  iron. 

The  bri  «!«;••  ha  vim;  been  completed  they  went  to  their 
tents  to  eat.  But  Roland,  unknown  to  any  save  to  Oliver 
and  Ogier  the  Dane,  did  not  go.  These  three  went  and 
armed  themselves  under  a  laun-1  tree.  They  then  mounted 

ir  steeds,  crossed  the  bridge  and  went  towards  the  city 
seeking  any  that  would  fight  with  them.  Before  their 
return,  however,  the  bravest  of  them  would  not  be 
recompensed  for  being  there  with  a  heap  of  pure  goM. 

There  were  there  four  kings  of  tin-  infidel  race  of 
MjniuiM,  who  had  come  a  good  mile  out  of  the  city  to  fence. 
Each  was  w.-ll  arm»'«l  aro.nlingto  his  desire.  Their  names, 

Mwtwl  o  eur  coeth";  MS.  R   "un  mui  .lor  cK-r";    Fr.T."M. 
man  tUrgent  cler",  p.  27. 
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unless  history  is  untrue,  were  as  follows.  One  of  them  was 
Balsamin,  king  of  Ninivent.  The  second  was  King 
Eurabil,  a  man  who  never  kept  faith  or  promise  with  any. 
The  third  was  Ascanard,  a  man  who  killed  more  than  a 
thousand  men  with  his  sword.  The  fourth  was  Clarel. 
There  was  not  a  finer  man  than  he  from  there  to  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun.  He  never  found  a  man  who  could  oppose 
him  in  battle,  or  could  stand  a  blow  from  him,  whom  he 
did  not  smite  down  to  the  ground  wounded  or  killed. 
These  were  going  along  the  meadow  leading  their  destriers 
by  the  reins.  And  they  were  violently  threatening 
Roland  and  Oliver,  swearing  that  if  they  lived  long 
enough  to  lead  their  hosts  into  the  heart  of  France,1 
there  would  be  no  guarantee  to  Charles  against  them 
for  his  life,  and  on  the  twelve  peers  also  they  would  ac-p 
complish  their  desires. 

[w/r ,  And  Clarel  said  to  them,  "  Sires,  we  shall  profit  nothing 
by  such  threatening.  Much  praise  have  I  heard  of  Roland, 
and  that  there  is  not  from  here  to  the  east  a  braver  man 
than  he,  and  that  against  his  sword  nothing  prevails. 
Nevertheless,  I  pray  my  God,  Mahomet,  and  Tervagant, 
that  I  may  again  meet  him  in  battle.  I  will  smite  him  on 
the  top  of  his  helm  with  my  sword.  And  I  think  it  will 
be  very  hard  unless  I  cleave  him  down  to  his  teeth.  For  I 
have  a  just  cause,  if  I  could  find  him,  seeing  that  he  killed 
my  brother  Samson  de  Monbrant  in  a  tournament  under 
Mount  Panipelune.  And  I  shall  die  of  pain  and  grief 
unless  I  can  avenge  him." 

The  Franks  were  riding  silently  and  secretly  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wood  which  is  called  Forestant.a  And  when 
they  heard  the  noise  of  the  paynims  they  stood  and 
listened.  Roland  saw  them  first,  and  he  said  to  his  com- 
panions, "  Sires,  rejoice,  see  there  the  paynims  standing 
under  the  rock.  And  there  are  only  four  of  them  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  we  may  s;i ' 
fight  now."  "Quite  true",  said  his  companions,  "let  all 
be  done  according  to  thy  desire."1 

Thereupon  they  set  their  lances,   and  spurred  their 
horses  towards  the  paynims. 

1  '-Ymperved  ffreinc"  ;  Fr.  T.  "douce  France". 
*  "Forestant"  ;  MS.  R.  "  Forestall!" ;  Fr.  T.  "Forest  grant". 
3  From  page  28,  v.  28,  to  page  38,  v.  i'.5,  tlu«re  is  a  lacuna  in  thfl 
Vatican  MS.,  ami  this  partis  supplied  from  the  Middle-hill  MS. 
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Clarel,  raising  his  head,  looked  towards  the  sun,1  and 
he  saw  the  earls  coming  towards  them  at  a  gallop.1  And 
he  called  his  companions  to  him  quickly  and  said  to  them, 
u  Sires,  let  your  hearts  and  minds  be  at  ease.  I  see  afar 
off  three  knights  spurring  their  horses  towards  us.  Meet 
them  and  ascertain  what  they  seek.  Ye  are  three  and 
they  also  are  three." 

And  thereupon  the  paynims,  without  any  delay,  gave 
their  horses  the  bridle,  and  without  saying  anything  or 
asking  who  they  were  or  whence  they  came,  or  what  they 
sought,  they  began  to  deal  blows  to  each  other. 

Ascanard  attacked  Roland  with  a  spear,  and  struck  him 
under  the  boss  of  his  shield,  and  split  it  through,  and  broke 
off  the  head  of  his  lance.  And  because  his  armour  was 
good  he  received  no  further  harm. 

Roland,  however,  struck  him  back  with  all  his  might  jj^f 
so  that  neither  shield  nor  coat  of  mail  nor  any  other  part 
of  his  armour  availed  him  the  value  of  a  fig.  He  pierced 
his  breast  and  clave  his  heart  asunder,  and  smote  him  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  mockingly1  he  uttered  these  few  words, 
"  Son  of  a  harlot,  thou  hast  met  Roland  in  battle,  whom 
just  now  thou  wert  threatening." 

Eurabyl  attacked  Ogier  the  courteous4  with  a  spear  and 
dealt  hi  in  a  heavy  blow  on  his  shield,  cut  off'  thirty  rings 
of  the  coat  <>i  mail,  ami  the  spear  almost  struck  his  side. 
However,  it  availed  him  not  the  value  of  a  single  pea. 

Thereupon  Ogier  thrust  him  through  his  shield,  his 
coat  of  mail,  and  all  other  parts  of  his  linen  armour,  and 
also  through  his  own  accursed  body,  so  that  he  fell  dead 
«lo\vn  to  th«-  uri''>uml.  Ami  h«»  ipake  two  courteous  words* 
to  him,  "Son  of  a  harlot,  I  am  Ogi«-r  the  Dane,  and  for 
dealing  such  blows  as  this  am  I  beloved  of  Charles."7 

Balsa  min,  tin-  kint:  of  Ninivent,  attacked  Oliver  with 

a   spear   and    pierced    his   shield    on    which    a    lion    was 

i,  hut  it  availed  him  nought.     Then  Oliver  thrust 


M  yr  lii-uP  ;   Fr.  T.  "vers  levant"  ;  i  >.,  towards  the  East, 
I. 

h  yr  avwyneu        !        I    ••  mut  fieremenf.     "Aftryn",   from 
hatana". 

"Dan  chwerthin"  ;  Kr.  T.  "en  riai 
1  W.  T,  "I-  rui-tew". 

*  The  verb  "cut  off"  IN  nii|>|iluMl  from  "trenche",  F 
44  Deueir  letneut"     II     'dou»  moB  curteia". 

.-In  colpa  feire  maimo  Charle  li  reis"  ;  of    '  Pur  iteU 
olp*  1  Kuiperere",  C'A.  dc  &.,  v.  1 
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him  through  all  his  fine  ensign  and  armour  and  his  own 
lousy  body,  and  smote  him  down  dead,  and  said  to  him,  "  i 
commend  thee  to  him1  to  whom  thou  didst  devote  thyself." 
At  that  instant  Clarel  spurred  his  steed  towards  him  to 
avenge  the  Saracen,  if  Oliver  would  wait  for  the  blow. 
But  Roland  came  across  in  front  of  him  and  he  dealt  the 
Saracen  a  heavy  blow  on  his  shield.  And  good  was  the 
armour  and  secure,  that  protected  him  from  death. 

His  horse  then  raised  his  forefeet  and  fell  back  on  its 
haunches,  and  both  he  and  Eoland  fell  to  the  ground. 

Thereupon,  with  a  loud  voice,  Clarel  shouted  their  rally- 
ing cry2  and  went  flying  towards  the  city  and  praying  God 
to  receive  him  and  defend  him. 

But  Ogier  the  Dane,3  however,  overtook  him  and  dealt 
him  a  heavy  blow  right  on  his  breast.4  And  so  good  was 
the  armour  that  nothing  gave  way  any  more  than  before. 
Nevertheless  he  fell  down  senseless.  Oliver  took  his  horse 
and  brought  it  to  Roland  by  its  bridle.  And  he  spake  to 
him  in  this  wise,  "Sire",  said  he,  "mount  quickly.  Here 
is  a  present  for  thee  from  Ogier,  a  horse  which  is  better 
than  thine  own.  And  I  think  it  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  it." 

[W.T.,  And  then  Roland  quickly  mounted  without  putting 
P*  4&1  either  foot  in  stirrup5  or  hand  on  saddlebow.  And  the 
Saracen  rose  up  on  his  feet  and  drew  his  sword,  Melle,  and 
mightily  defended  himself  with  his  shield.  And  Roland 
went  towards  him  and  unsheathed  Durendal,  and  with  it 
smote  off  so  much  of  his  shield  as  met  it.  Clarel  fought 
furiously  in  defending  himself.  But  he  saw  it  availed  him 
nought.  And  he  said  to  them  in  this  wise,  "  Sires",  said 
he,  "  grant  me  my  life,  I  pray  you,  and  take  my  sword. 
You  made  a  great  and  mighty  attack.  Who  is  chi«'f' 
among  you,  that  I  may  render  him  my  sword?"  Ami 
Roland  received  from  him  his  sword.  And  they  brought 
him  a  swift  black  horse  fully  harnessed,  on  whose  1 
was  killed  the  king  of  Ninivent. 

i  "Yrgwr"  ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "yr  diawP  ;  Fr.  T.  "Al  malff. 

8  "En  harwyd  Naimawnt" ;    MS.  R.   "en  halt  s'escrie   sVn 
Naunant";  cf.  W.  T.,  p.  66,  line  5,  where  Karl.  Saga  translates  "Nu 
kallar  merki  sitt  that  het  Nanant",  though  here  the  rcixU  i  in^  is  "ok 
belt  upp  merki  sinu".    "Naimawnt"  is  evidently  a  corruption   of 
"raiinant";  Fr.  T.  "s'enseigne  raunant",  from  "n  -unir  .  t<>  rally. 

3  W.  T.  "Oger  ly  danais".        *  "  Ymperued  cledyr  y  dwyuronn. 

*  "  Heb  dodi  y  droet  yny  warthauyl 
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Thereupon  these  noble  companions  made  an  end  of 
fighting.  And  Claivl  wa>  with  them,  a  prisoner.  And 
they  thought  of  leading  him  and  presenting  him  to 
Charlemagne.  But  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  they  had 
another  matter  which  they  considered  of  greater  impor- 
tance. For  the  Saracens1  had  assembled  together,  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  in  number  as  far  as  one  could 
estimate.  They  heard  their  horns  and  saw  their  glittering 
helmets  and  their  pennons  streaming  in  the  breeze.  And 
when  Roland  saw  them  he  began  to  whistle,  and  to  fix 
himself  firmly  in  the  saddle.2  And  he  said  with  an  oath  to 
Ogier,  "By  the  most  High  Lord,  who  claims3  to  be  God", 
said  he,  "if  I  can  to-day  do  battle  against  them4  with 
Durendal,  thou  shalt  see  me  smiting  and  killing  them,  so 
that  tidings5  of  it  will  travel  beyond  the  sea." 

"  Lords  barons",  said  Oliver,  "  I  have  heard  wise  men 
say  that  man  cannot  always  guard6  himself  against  evil, 
and  that  he  who  engages  in  many  battles  and  encounters 
will  not  always  escape  to  his  home  with  a  whole  skin. 
For  when  a  man  thinks  he  is  about  to  meet  with  the 
greatest  quietness  and  good  fortune,  then  is  he  nearest  to 
being  disturbed."  "Quite  true",  said  Ogier,  "and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  be  brave,  and  it  is  unseemly  for  us  to  be 
tint  id.  For  you  see  the  paynims,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
them.  We  must  pass  through  the  midst  of  their  spears,  [w  T.. 
and  therefore  each  one  of  us  should  now  shew  his  prowess.  p  4 
Set  Clarel  also  at  liberty.  For  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
shamefully  killed  nor  treated  with  disdain.  For  you  see 
that  we  cannot  take  him  with  us,  and  perchance  he  may 
some  other  time  repay7  us  the  kindness. 

"By  Mahomet",  said  Clarel,  "a  noble  mind  and  heart 
caused  thee  to  speak  these  words." 

And   tli. -M   Osier  addressed  his  companions  a  second 

1  sai«l,  ••  Roland",  said  he,  "thou  art  a  mighty  man, 

bold,  fearless,  and  wary,  and  a  leader  in  battles.    And  Oliver 

also  has  proved  himself  a  brave  knight.     And  I  myself  have 

•iie  Saracens"  ia  mippli--.!  fr<>m  the  French  text. 
>gftdtfnhau  yny  warthafleu";  Fr.  T.  Vafiche";  of.  C*.  de  R., 
T.  81 

vynnwys  ei  ahv  M.u  se  fit  claraer". 

_<ymy«Ku"     I  i     I     'meller". 
*"Chwe«ll,'u  ..ovelea". 

•  "  Ymoglyf  «  "ymogelvd" ;  Fr.  T.  "gard, . 
T.  "reffuerdoner". 
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escaped  from  many  a  narrow  strait  in  battle  and  tourna- 
ment. Behold  yonder  the  paynims,  we  cannot  avoid1  them. 
And  we  cannot  implore  any  other  help  for  this.  Therefore 
he  who  now  strikes  not  with  the  sword  bravely  and  not 
timidly  will  do  the  cowardly  thing,  and  prove  himself 
henceforth  a  coward."  Having  spoken  in  this  wise  they 
cried  "Monjoie",2  and  with  one  accord  the  three  attacked 
their  enemies,  and  in  that  place  afterwards  were  found 
very  many  of  the  paynims,  some  dead  and  others  lying 
desperately  wounded.3 

Roland  dealt  a  blow  to  a  paynim,  Berruier  by  name, 
who  was  blacker  than  the  blackest  wild  blackberry,4  and 
smote  him  down  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Oliver 
struck  Baisan  de  Montpeler,  and  Ogier  struck  Moter,  a 
Saracen,  and  they  smote  them  down  dead.  These  were  the 
three  first  killed.  They  then  made  use  of  their  swords. 
Roland  went  among  them  smiting  them  down  one  by  one 
with  every  stroke  of  Durendal.  The  Saracens  found 
Oliver  also  very  fierce.  With  Hauteclere  he  made  so  wide 
a  path  among  them  that  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  along 
it  four  carts  abreast.  The  brave  Ogier  also  gave  there 
occasion  for  praise.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  their  midst, 
and  with  Curceus  he  immediately  made  the  heads  of  thirty 
of  them  fly  off  their  bodies. 

Ogier  a  Prisoner. 

Thereupon  came  Oarmel  of  Tabarie,  a  Saracen,  who 

was  the  leader  of  all  the  others.     He  was  securely  armed 

on  all  points,5  and  rode  his  steed  Penopie.     In  his  own 

WT  tongue  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "What  art  thou 

P.  50.'i  doing  ?     May  Mahomet  curse  you  !e     What  shall  we  say 

to  the  emperor  Garsi  in  that  three  men  are  vanquish in^ 

so  great  a  host  as  this  ?     I  will  now,  in  any  case,  1 

away  the  life  of  one  of  the  three".     And  he  spurred  his 

1  "Gwrthneu";  FT.  T.  "refuser". 

2  "Galw  ar  eu  llywenyd".     "Monjoie",  O.  Fr.  "Munjoie",  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  those  who  fought  under  Charles.     Properly  speaking, 
it  was  Charlemagne's  banner  or  standard. 

*  MS.  R.  ends  here. 

4  "  Mwryar  ffreghic" ;  Fr.  T.  "mure  de  raurer". 

6  "  Yn  gyweir  o  arueu  diogel" ;  Fr.  T.  "  bien  est  arm6". 

•  "  Beth  awney  di  vahamet  emelldigedic"  =  "What  art  thou  doing, 
thou  cursed  Mahomet  ?  "  is  an  impossible  expression  for  a  faithf ul 
Saracen  ;  Fr.  T.  "  Ke  faites  vos  ?     Mahumet  vos  maldie !" 
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horse  and  brandished  his  spear,  and  he  struck  Ogier  a 
blow,  and  pierced  him  through  his  shield  and  all  his 
armour,  and  he  fell  down  wounded.  Thereupon  Roland 
saw  Ogier's  blood  gushing  out  and  all  pouring  forth, 
and  he  struck  the  Saracen  on  his  helmet,  and  his  sword 
clave  right  through  him  without  stopping.  And  he  said 
to  him,  "Traitor,"1  said  he,  "may  the  God  of  Heaven 
curse  thee.  A  brave  fellow  hast  thou  taken  from  my 
fellowship."  And  he  spurred  his  horse  along  the  field, 
cutting  to  pieces  the  infidel  race.  There  was  another 
Saracen,  whom  may  God  curse.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Alphanie,  a  fair  maid,  who  that  morning  had  given  him 
love-tokens,1  and  he  had  promised  her  that  he  would  deal 
a  fine  blow*  to  one  of  the  Christians.  And  if  the  Lord  God 
had  not  been  mindful  of  them,  he  would  have  caused  them 
very  great  anxiety. 

He  dealt  Oliver  a  blow  with  his  full  intent,  and  strong 
was  the  armour  that  then  protected  his  life.  He  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  but  was  not,  however,  wounded. 
The  earl  got  up  quickly  and  mounted  Penopie,  the  good 
destrier  of  Carmel  of  Tabarie,  as  was  said  above.  And  he 
cried  to  his  companions,  "Lord  Roland",  said  he,  "be  not 
at  all  anxious  about  me.  I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  thee 
that  I  would  not  fail  thee  as  long  as  we  live,  and  I  will 
make  it  good."  Thereupon  began  the  tumult  and  the 
fighting  of  Franks  and  of  paynims.  Then  Ogier  rose 
up  quickly.  And  because  the  press  of  the  soldiers 
around  him  was  so  great,  he  could  not  mount  his  horse. 
Then  looked  he  at  his  sword  and  began  to  praise  it  in 
this  wise,  "O  Curceus,  much  ought  I  to  love  thee.  In 
Charles'  court  thou  didst  make  me  beloved  and  honoured. 
To-day  we  two  must  part.  But  before  I  die  I  wish  to 
show  thy  mettle."  And  he  dealt  a  paynim  a  blow  on  his 
helmet  and  cut  him  through  armour  and  head  as  far  as 
tffth.  Roland  then  called  him  back,  but  he  heunl 
him  not.  For  there  were  so  many  of  the  paynims  around 
him  that  In*  knew  not  in  what  direction  he  ought  first  to 
go  to  defend  hims««lt  tY,,m  tln-m.  Th«»  esquires  of  some 
of  the  Saracens  then  vigorously  essayed  to  kill  him,  and 
he  mightily  defended  himself. 

1  "Culvert  twyllwr";  Fr.  T.  "culvert";  the  Fr.  "culvert"  u  trans- 
lated and  then  transferred  into  the  W.  T. 

neu",  lit.  "jewelii".     Karl.  Saoa  "aatarthokka". 
.  nawt  clotuoruV ;  Fr.  T.  "Colp  de  chevalerie". 
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Thereupon  King  Clarel  perceived  him  in  much  distress, 
and  yet  dealing  deadly  blows  with  his  sword.  And  he 
bade  the  esquires  leave  him  alone.  And  to  Ogier  he  said, 
"Surrender  thy  sword  to  me  and  be  not  afraid.  Thou 
mayest  safely  trust  in  me.  No  evil  shall  befall  thee  while 
I  can  defend  thee." 

Moaffla,1  one  of  the  esquires,  said,  "Thou  canst  not 
defend  him.  Thou  shalt  see  him,  however,  cut  in  pieces 
before  thy  eyes,  limb  from  limb." 

When  Clarel  heard  these  words,  he  became  quite  mad 
with  rage.  And  he  drew  his  sword  and  smote  off  Moaffla's 
head  to  the  far  end  of  the  field,  and  said  to  him  thus, 
"Thou  wilt  now  let  Ogier  alone." 

He  found  a  good  horse  and  made  Ogier  mount  it. 
And  he  called  to  him  eight  Saracens  of  his  own  court, 
those  in  whom  he  could  best  trust,  and  he  said  to  them, 
"Lords,  give  good  heed  to  this  affair;  take  Ogier  to 
Alphanie,  my  beloved,  and  tell  her  to  look  after  him  well." 
And  he  sent  six  of  them  to  go  with  Ogier,  and  they  were 
to  examine  his  wounds  often  while  on  the  journey. 

Alphanie,  the  king's  daughter,  had  entered  an  orchard 
to  amuse  herself,  and  there  were  with  her  two  other 
noble  maidens,  Gware  and  Belamyr.  They  saw  the 
paynims,  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  others,  "  Let  us  go 
and  speak2  to  them,  and  enquire  after  their  condition  and 
intentions."  And  Alphanie  said  to  them,  "Ah,  barons, 
tarry3  with  us  and  tell  us  your  news.  How  met  you  this 
knight  ?  Was  he  taken  in  battle  and  thus  wounded  ?" 

"Noble  lady",  said  the  Almaffet,  "by  Mahomet,  why 
dost  thou  mock  us  ?  So  great  a  wrath  burns  in  our  hearts 
that  we  could  not  laugh  even  if  we  would."  "And  pray, 
who  troubled  you  so",  said  she,  "take  heed  that  you  do 
not  conceal  it  from  me."  "This  knight",4  said  they,  ''and 
two  others  have  smote  off  the  heads  of  at  least  a 
hundred  of  our  paynims.  And  Clarel,  thy  beloved, 
[W.T..  bade  thee,  for  his  love,  to  look  after  him  well."  "Gt> 
p'  52*]  back  now",  said  she,  "and  take  the  others  also  and  bring 
them  to  me."  "Summer  will  come",  said  they,  "ere  we 
can  do  that."  And  forthwith  they  went  back. 

1  "  Moaffla" ;  Fr.  T.  "  1'  Almaafle". 
*  "Gyfrwch";  Fr.  T.  "parler". 
8  "  Kyfarhowch"=cvf  +  arhos=cyd  arcs. 

4  °  Bwinart" ;  Fr.  T\  "  buinarcT.     The  word  is  left  untranslated  in 
the  Welsh  Text. 
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The  fair  lady  then  said  to  the  earl,  "Come  now",  said 
she,  "ami  thou  shalt  be  well  treated  and  lodged.  And  tell 
rae  thy  name  and  of  what  nation  thou  wert  born." 

"My  name",  said  he,  "is  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  my 
people  are  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles."  "I 
know  thee  well  enough  now,"  said  the  maiden.  And  then 
tli««  three  maidens  led  Ogier  to  a  place  under  an  olive  tree. 
First  of  all  they  attended1  to  his  horse,  and  led  it  to  the 
stable.  They  then  divested  him  of  his  armour,  washed 
his  wounds  with  skill,  and  laid  him  to  sleep.  And  they 
gave  him  to  eat  a  blessed  virtuous  herb  of  great  value 
which  God  himself  planted  in  His  garden.  It  was  called 
"All  health."2  No  man  could  estimate  its  value  in  worldly 
goods.  And  he  slept  soundly,  of  which  he  had  great 
need.  When  he  woke  up  he  felt  more  lively,  and  healthier 
than  the  healthiest  apple  in  the  orchard. 

Let  us  now  cease  speaking  of  Ogier  the  Dane,  whose 
bravery  never  failed  him  when  he  needed  it  most. 

Otuel  to  the  Rescue. 

We  will  now  speak  of  duke  Roland  and  of  his  com- 
panion Oliver,  whom  Ogier  left  in  battle  fighting  bravely 
with  their  swords.  There  were  still  a  thousand  of  the 
paynims  opposing  them.  They  could  no  longer,  however, 
deal  such  heavy  and  so  frequent  blows  as  at  first.  And 
tlieret'.nv  they  took  to  flight.  And  no  one  except  a  fool 
would  wonder  at  it.  And  the  paynims  followed  them  in 
order  to  smite  off  their  heads. 

And  then  Otuel  sought  and  enquired  after  the  earls  in 
all  parts  of  the  camp.  And  when  he  could  not  find  them, 

KIM-NY  that  they  had  gone  towards  Attalie  to  fight. 
li  haste  he  ran  to  put  on  his  armour.  And  he  took 
with  him  seven  hundred  knights.  The  most  timid  of  all 
that  number  was  brave  enough  to  conquer  a  mighty  king. 
Having  donned  his  armour,  Otuel  mounted  his  horse  and 
wvnt  to  greet  the  king.'  And  he  said  to  him  —  "Sire,4  bid 
the  Franks  put  on  their  armour,  and  let  us  go  and 
put  our  forces  in  battle  array.  Thy  nephew  Roland 
takes  ine  for  a  coward,  seeing  that  he  went  without 
me  to  fight  this  morning.  If  evil  befalls  him,  whom 


.  I  .    I         • 
T.  "  Seine  at  *  nun",  p. 

V  mynot  i  gyfrwch  ar  brt-nhn.       1       I    ''si  veit  al  rei  parler". 
«  Hengwrt  MS.  end.  here. 
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ought  he  to  blame?  He  wishes  too  much  to  excel 
all  men.  But  by  Him  who  claims  to  be  God,  if  I 
may  to-day  meet  the  Saracens,  thou  shalt  hear  me  cry 
'Monjoie',  and  see  me  deal  such  blows  with  my  sword, 
that  nothing  will  be  known  of  Roland  on  the  field,  and  no 
one  will  say  one  word  about  him." 

Then  the  emperor  had  the  horns  sounded,  and  the 
Franks  put  on  their  armour,  and  he  went  over  the  bridge. 
And  he  gave  the  standard  to  duke  Samson.  Then  there 
were  seen  so  many  gonfanons  uplifted,  so  many  straight 
lances  and  so  many  pennons  streaming  in  the  air,  that 
God  never  created  a  man  who  could  number  them.  And 
the  active  young  esquires1  fixed  themselves  firmly  in  their 
saddles,"  boasting,  the  one  to  the  other,  of  dealing  mighty 
blows  to  the  Saracens.  In  front  of  the  army  went  the 
seven  hundred  knights,  whom  Belisent  maintained  in  food 
and  raiment  at  her  sole  charge. 

A  good  bowshot  in  front  of  them  rode  Otuel  on  his 
horse  Flori.  He  was  well  and  securely  equipped  at  all 
points.3  His  robe  of  honour4  was  of  very  fine  silk.  It 
weighed  not  four  leaves  of  a  psalter,  though  small  its  volume. 
Neither  was  a  man  born  who  could  estimate  its  value. 
For  neither  fire  nor  iron  could  harm  it.  And  he  who  had 
but  the  weight  of  a  penny  of  it,  no  matter  how  great  the 
wound  or  the  blow  he  received,  would  feel  all  sound  and 
active.8  It  was  Belisent,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  who  gave 
it  to  him,  as  also  to  Gwalter  of  Orleans,  his  ensign. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  fishpond6  Roland  met  him,  and  Otuel 
assailed  him  with  mocking  words,  "  Sire",  said  he,  "coinest 
thou  from  fishing?  Dost  thou  intend  to  eat  all  the 

1  "  Y  gweisson  ieueinc";  Fr.  T.  "  bachelor". 

1  "  Ymgadarnhau  yny  gwarthafleu" ;  Fr.  T.  "  forment  s'afichent". 
8  "  Yn  gyweir  o  arueu  diogel";  Fr.  T.  "  bien  est  arm4". 
4  "Cwnsallt";  Middlehill  MS.  "ses  cunuissances" ;  Vatican  MS.  "ses 
armes". 

6  Middlehill  M S.  :— 

••  Bien  est  arm£  a  lei  de  chevaler 

Ses  cunuissances  sunt  d'un  paile  cursier, 

Ne  paisent  mie  quatre  f uilz  d'un  saltier, 

N'est  mie  nez  quis  pe*ust  alegier ; 

Kar  feu  ne  flamme  nes  poet  damager 

E  cil  qui  at  )e  pesant  d'un  dener, 

Tant  nes  p&isse  naverer  ne  blescier 

Ke  ne  se  sente  tut  sein  e  tut  legier."— Fr.  T.,  p.  89. 
6  "Over  pysgotlyn" ;  Fr.  T.  "  1'issir  d'un  viver". 
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paynims  thyself  ?'  There  is  still  enough  of  them  both  for 
me  and  for  thee  to  nibble  at  them.1  Come  back  now. 
Thou  canst  forthwith  bring  vengeance  upon  them  for  what 
they  have  done  thee." 

Help  came  to  Roland  and  Oliver  when  the  need  was 
most  urgent.  The  paynims  were  then  hastening  their 
doom.  Thereupon  Otuel  pricked  Flori  with  his  spurs,  and  * 
brandished  his  lance  and  smote  Eucoinber,  a  Saracen, 
through  his  shield  and  all  his  armour  and  body.  And  he 
fell  down  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Estut  de  Lengres  made  a  dash  at  a  paynim  named 
Clater.  And  neither  shield  nor  coat  of  mail  could  protect 
him  from  death.  He  smote  him  down  dead.  "Monjoie", 
he  cried,  and  he  bade  his  companions  be  brave  and  fight. 
And  they  did  so.  They  fought  as  bravely  as  they  could. 

Lo,  then  was  heard  great  tumult  and  clamour  and  the 
waving  of  standards.  A  great  battle  was  about  to  ensue, 
many  lances  were  broken,  many  shields  pierced,  many 
coats  of  mail  torn  to  pieces,  many  Saracens  smitten  and 
killed,  so  that  God  never  created  a  man  who  could  number 
them. 

And  thereupon  Englers  went  from  point  to  point  along 
th»»  line  of  battle,  seeking  the  Saracens,  with  his  lance 
broken  and  his  sword  unsheathed  in  his  hand.  And  he 
saw  Clamados,  the  paynim  who  ruled  over  Numieland,  who 
had  smitten  Reiner  of  Melan  down,  and  he  was  seizing  his 
horse.  He  told  him  that  he  would  cause  him  grief  and 
sorrow  ere  he  could  take  his  horse.  And  IIP  d.-alt  him  a 
blow  on  his  helmet  with  his  full  force  and  clave  him  down 
to  his  teeth.  His  body  fell  down  dead  and  his  soul  went 
to  hell.' 

Thereupon  came  another  Saracen  to  him,  Galatas  by 
name,  the  man  who  ruled  over  the  land  called  Tyre  the 
Great.  And  he  shewed  great  boldness  and  daring  before 
his  companions.  He  lowered  his  lance  and  directed  it 
towards'  the  earl  and  spurred  his  horse.  And  he  smote 
Englers  on  his  shield  and  cut  ufl'a  ^.M..!  hamlluvatlth.  The 
lance  slipped  under  the  saddle  and  God  defended  him  that 
his  flesh  waa  not  touched  .11  .he  could  not  hold  him- 

1  Fr.  T.  "Sire  Rollana,  venes  vpa  de  peechierP 

Quiilex  voe  mil  lea  paienx  ttis  mangier  ?  "—p.  39,  vv.  11- 1  L'. 
1  Fr  ioi  et  vo«  i  aurona  a  rungier",  p.  39,  v.  1 1 

om  I  At.  "inform-. 
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self  in  the  stirrup  nor  abide  in  the  saddle,  but  down  he  fell 
for  good  or  evil.  And  Galatas  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Thief",  in  that  he  took  the  glory  of  the  glove1  from  him.a 

And  thereupon,  as  Englers  still  tarried  among  the  forces 
[W.T..  after  his  shield  had  fallen  from  his  neck  (as  the  author  of 
*']  the  book  says),  he  mounted  again  on  the  back  of  his  horse 
when  Talot,  a  Saracen,  who  had  killed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men  since  he  was  dubbed  knight,  and  with  him  sixty 
other  Saracens,  spurred  towards  him  and  smote  him  down 
a  second  time  with  their  lances.  And  others  shot  at  him 
with  barbed  arrows  and  diamond-pointed  javelins,  and 
most  severely  was  he  wounded  that  day.  His  coat  of  mail 
was  pierced  in  thirty  places.  It  was  no  wonder  then 
that  he  received  severe  blows  and  pains.  Nevertheless  he 
received  no  wound  that  made  him  much  the  worse  for  it. 
If  he  could  mount  his  horse,  how  he  would  bury  his  sword 
in  the  heads  of  the  Saracens  and  smite  off  the  heads  of  the 
strongest  of  them.  Then  on  their  return'  came  Isoret, 
G waiter  of  Lyons,  David,4  Girard  of  Orleans,  and  Bertolo 
the  bearded,  and  each  of  them  prepared  to  smite  dexter- 
ously with  his  sword.  "Monjoie,"  they  cried,  and  they 
pressed  the  paynims  back  until  Englers  was  mounted  on 
his  horse. 

Thereupon  Isoret  and  Talot  met  together  and  dealt 
each  a  blow  on  the  other's  shield  that  the}'  broke  their 
lances,  pierced  their  breast  plates,8  and  turned  the  points  of 
their  lances  on  their  coats  of  mail.  Saddle,  stirrup,  and 
reins8  availed  them  nought,  so  that  they  both  fell  down 
together.  Quickly  they  rose  up  and  drew  their  bright 
shining  swords  and  dealt  heavy  blows  on  their  jewelled 
helmets.  And  so  they  would  have  gone  on  fighting  on  the 
field  until  the  end  of  it  would  be  known,  had  not  the  crowd 
disturbed  them.7 

G  waiter  of  Lyons  attacked  Armagot,8  a  paynim,  with 
a  spear,  and  with  the  first  blow  smote  him  down  dead,  and 

1  "Vanec"="maneg",  from  Lat.  "manica". 

2  According  to  Karl.  Saga,  Galatas1  betrothed  had  given  him  her 
glove,  that  morning,  as  a  love-token. 

"Ar  yr  ymchoel" ;  Fr.  T.  "d  la  resconusse",  p.  40,  v.  18. 

For  "Danyd"  read  "Dauyd",  so  Karl.  Saga. 

"  Quireu" ;  Fr.  T.  "cuers" ;  E.  "cuirass". 

"AvwyneiT="afwynau";  from  Lat.  "habena". 

Fr.  T.  "  Ne  fust  la  presse  qui  les  a  desevrez",  p.  41,  v.  16. 

Fr.  T.  "*  Margot". 
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the  devils  immediately  snatched  his  soul.  And  the  Franks 
kept  on  bravely  killing  their  enemies,  cutting  the  heads  of 
soino,  th»»  shoulders  of  others,  and  about  the  ribs  of  others. 
Not  but  that  there  was  enough  smiting  on  all  other  parts, 
so  that  the  most  active1  of  them  was  tired  enough,  and  the 
very  bravest  was  satisfied;  and  the  whole  field  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Thereupon  Erapates,  a  Turk,*  who  had  under  him  the 
horse  of  Floriant,  from  a  city  of  India  the  great,'  spurred, 
and  came  to  Clarel.  And  holding  him  by  the  bridle  he[w.x 
addressed  him  thus  :—  "  Sire",  said  he,  "we  fare  no  better 
than  before."  "On  mv  oath",  said  Clarel,  "  I  will  now 
shew  my  full  power,  unless  we  are  hindered  by  the  water." 
And  they  spurred  their  horses  and  went  towards  the 
Franks. 

And  Clarel  called  out  their  war  cry,4  and  at  this  sign 
came  to  them  paynims,  Moors,  and  Persians,  and  those 
from  Arabia,  until  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  of  them, 
and  not  one  of  them  but  possessed  a  good  lance,  a  Turkish 
bow,8  or  a  sharp  javelin.  And  they  compelled  the  Franks 
to  retire  half  the  flight  of  an  arrow  from  a  strong  cross- 
bow." And  Clarel  smote  Droon,  a  German,7  through  his 
shield,  his  coat  of  mail,  and  all  his  armour,  and  through 
his  body,  and  he  fell  down  dead  in  the  midst  of  the 
Franks. 

Erapater,  with  great  fury,  struck  Girard  of  Orleans  with 
his  sword  on  his  helmet,  so  that  his  brains  and  eyes  gushed 
out  of  his  head.  And  after  he  had  slain  him  he  went  away 
from  him  galloping  his  horse."  Thereupon  Otuel,  with 
naked  sword  in  his  right  han<l  and  shield  on  his  shoulder, 
went  to  wavlay  him.  And  Erapater  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  him  and  with  fury  dealt  him  a  blow  that  he 

I          y  ^ysdii-kaf"  read  "yr  ystigaf  ". 
»  For  "Cwrc*  read  "Twrc". 

1  Fr.  T.  "Arapater,  .i.  Turc  d«-  I 

Une  cit6  de  la  Inde  la  grant." 


1  "Ar  imimawnt  eu  harwyd  v/yi  -  mi  kallur  hann 

merke  that  bet  Natiant  ,  haut  s'eacrie  s'enaeigne  mes- 

creant".    See  W.  T  limamt  see  p.  140,  not* 

I     "rwa  ovrtoia"  read  "rwa  twrcoU";  cf.  Karl  Saga,  "boga 
Tyrkneska",  and  Fr.  T.  "arc  turauois". 

M  Banner  ergit  aaeth  ma*  i       I       I    -  plua  de  demi  arpent". 
7  For  "Droy  vn  or  almaeiT  read  "Droon  or  almaen";  cf.  "Dromer 
of  Alemaine",  E.  Otu.,  stanca  130. 

"  Fr.  T.  "Quant  il  I  ,,t  i.u»rt.  si  sen  va  galopanf,  p.  42. 
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cut  through  his  shield  and  his  helmet.  And  strong  were 
the  other  parts  of  the  armour  so  that  he  cut  none  of  them. 
However,  he  broke  his  own  sword  in  drawing  it  to  him. 
Otuel  smote  him  with  all  his  might,  and  with  one  blow 
clave  all  that  met  his  sword  from  the  top  of  the  helmet 
down  to  his  heart.  And  he  fell  down  dead,  and  he 
commended  his  soul  to  the  devils,  and  to  him  he  said, 
"Cousins  we  were,  and  therefore  gave  I  thee  so  great  and 
good  a  blow  as  that." 

The  Conflict   between  Clarel  and  Otuel. 

And  then  was  Clarel  in  battle.  And  he  perceiving  his 
people  killed  and  severely  wounded  in  all  directions,  made 
a  furious  dash  among  the  Franks  and  thereupon  killed 
Eichart  d'Eglent,  Guarin  d'Angiers,  Hugon  de  Clarvent, 
and  Helis,  and  he  went  away  from  the  forces  a  victor  not 
having  lost  the  value  of  a  spur.  And  he  sounded  "Graisle" 
his  horn1  to  rally2  his  people  and  to  call  them  to  him.  And 
not  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  found.  And  these 
[W.T..  fled  towards  the  city  as  best  they  could.  And  the  Franks 
*3  pursued  them  furiously,  endeavouring  to  kill  them  as  they 
were  wont  often  to  do  previously. 

The  paynims  then,  however,  escaped  successfully  under 
a  rock,  called  the  rock  of  the  ships,3  and  there  they  met 
with  the  people  from  the  court*  of  the  Emperor  Garsi. 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  corrupt5  race  were  coming  to 
their  aid.  Then  there  would  have  been,  without  fail,  a 
battle,  had  it  not  been  that  the  day  was  ended,  and  the 
hour  for  compline8  passed,  and  that  the  night  hindered 
them. 

And  then  Clarel  laid  down  his  shield  and  unloosed  the 
laces  which  held  his  coat  of  mail  about  his  neck,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  he  said  to  Otuel,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  said  he, 
"  May  Mahomet  curse  thee.  Tell  me  thy  name  that  I  also 
may  tell  it  to  Garsi."  Said  the  Christian  in  reply,  "1  will 
not  hide  it  from  thee.  I  am  Otuel  the  son  of  King  Galien, 


y  gorn";  Fr.  T.  "Sone  ses  grelles";  "graisle"=M.  Fr. 
"grele"=horn. 

1  "  I  reoli"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  por  ralier". 

8  "  Carrec  v  llogeiT  ;  Fr.  T.  "une  roche  naie". 

4  "Niuer  llys"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  la  mesnie". 

*  "  Y  genedl  uudur",  vide  W.  T.,  bottom  of  p.  109. 

•  "Pryt  cwmpli"  ;  Fr.  T.  "la  complied     Compline  is  the  last  prayer 
at  night,  to  be  said  after  sunset. 
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and  my  mother's  name  was  Die.1  I  have  been  baptized 
and  have  ceased  from  my  folly.  And  Charles,  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  has  given  me  Lombardy,  and  his  daughter 
Belisent  to  wife.  And  therefore  never  as  long  as  I  live' 
will  I  love  a  Saracen." 

"What  a  very  surprising  thing  I  hear  now,"  said 
Clarel.  "And  didst  thou  then  renounce  thy  faith  ?"  said 
he.  And  he  railed  at  him  in  this  wise,  "Thou  hast  drunk 
a  hot  draught  out  of  the  pool  with  which  doctors  mix  stone 
to  make  their  medicinal  potions,  and  this  has  made  thee 
mad.'  Come  back,  even  now,  I  counsel  thee,  beloved 
companion,  and  make  amends  to  Mahomet  for  an  offence 
so  great  as  thou  hast  committed  against  him  by  renouncing 
him  and  his  law,  and  I  will  make  peace  between  thee  and 
Garsi,  and  will  myself  give  the  half  of  the  kingdom  of 
Al.uarie." 

"  Be  assured,  that  is  what  I  will  never  do,"  said  Otuel. 
"And  may  the  curse  of  God*  abide  on  all  your  company. 
And  by  my  faith  I  have  in  the  Lady  Mary  if  I  may  take 
thee  or  the  Emperor  Garsi,  I  will  hold  him  above  the 
pit  of  Gacanie."5 

And  Clarel  said,  "Thou  speakest  as  a  fool  of  him 
who  is  the  best  of  all  the  paynims.  And  how  full  is 
thy  heart  of  iniquity  and  wrath  !  Nevertheless  I  am 
prepared",  said  he,  "to  maintain  against  thee,  provided 
there  be  only  one  against  one,  that  thy  baptism,  the 
Christianity  thou  hast  embraced,  the  mass  intoned  by  thy 
priest  and  the  oblation  he  offers,  are  not  worth  a  single  pea 
as  compared  with  our  law,  and  that  Mahomet  is  better 
than  the  son  of  the  Lady  Mnrv." 

Then  Otuel  replied  to  him,  "Clarel",  said  he,  "the 
devils  have  taken  full  ^session  of  thee.  And  if  it  be  thy 
wish  to  defend  Mahomet  against  me,  make  sure  of  this 
— that  their  anger  rest  not  on  thee.'  For  I  myself  will 

1     Die";  Karl.  Saya  "en  mother  n.in   het  l)i  I.u.lie", 

v.  16. 
-mbuw-;  Fr.  T.  "en  ma  v 

3"Ath  ynuycUwcP;  Fr.  T.  "enchant*  e»",  p.  H,  v.  _'i' ;  Foully 
there  thou  wichede  was",  B.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  96. 

«  "Oer  waagar";  Fr.  T.  "mal  dehe»",  ] 

•"Pwll  gacanie";  Karl.  Saya  "Tha  akal  ek  hengja  ykkr  vith  in 
hjMta  gilga  in  dalnum  Gatanie".  "  Pwll  gacanie  may  stand  for 
"pwll  coyinio"  (roasting  pit).  Cf.  Fr.  T.  "Quo  no  te  pende  en  hunt. 
oomme  one  eapie". 

•  Fr.  T.  "Eai  moi  s4ur  qu*  il  ne  remaigne  en  M  .  \>    I  ..  v.  28. 
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defend  God  and  the  Catholic  Faith."  To  that  the  Sar;i«--n 
raised  his  hand  in  assent.  And  he  himself  pledged  his 
troth  faithfully  that  he  would  not  delay  without  coming 
to  the  battle. 

Then  Clarel  and  his  people  entered  the  city,  and  Otuel, 
together  with  the  Franks,  returned  to  the  meadow,  and 
there  they  formed  quarters,  encamped  and  pitched  their 
tents.  And  they  kindled  a  fire  and  buried  the  dead  with 
honour,  and  made  the  doctors  attend  the  wounded.1 

To  the  tent  of  Charles  came  Otuel,  and  Duke  Neimus 
held  his  stirrup  while  he  dismounted.  And  the  princess 
searched  his  ribs  on  both  sides  lest  he  might  have  received 
wound  or  blow  that  might  cause  him  future  trouble.  And 
when  he  was  disarmed  she  kissed  him  thrice.  And  then 
said  Charles  to  him,  uMy  godson",  said  he,  "thou  hast  a 
gracious  mistress."  "Sire",  said  he,  "to  God  be  the 
praise  for  it.  And  that  will  be  the  ransom2  of  the 
paynims  ere  summer  is  ended." 

And  that  night  the  men  of  Burgundy  and  Germany 
kept  watch  over  them.  And  Charles  and  his  host  slept 
securely  that  night.  And  in  like  manner  the  Saracens,  on 
their  part,  kept  watch.  And  they  kept  sounding  their 
horns  and  shouting  until  after  sunrise  on  the  morrow. 

Clarel,  nevertheless,  rose  up  as  the  day  began  to  cast 
forth  its  bright  beams.  And  he  went  out  of  his  chamber 
to  don  his  armour.  And  Ganor  of  Montbrant  and  Melions, 
and  Apolin  the  great,  a  man  not  wanting  in  stature — he 
was  four  feet  higher  than  a  giant3 — went  to  equip  him.4 
First  of  all  they  put  on  him  a  double  coat  of  mail  which  in 
their  opinion  no  weapon  could  break,  or  separate  one  ring 
from  another.  However,  if  Otuel  could  come  so  near  to 
him  that  he  might  smite  him  with  Curceus,  his  coat  of 
mail  would  be  no  security  to  him  for  his  life.  On  his  head 

1  "  Leches  come  that  couthe  one  booke 
Woundede  men  for  to  loke 

to  salue  tham  of  thaire  sare." 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  99. 
*  "  Prit"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  Comparront". 

3"Mwy  oed  aruod  pedeir  gweith  no  chawr";  Karl.  Saga  "hann 
var  four  fotum  hseri  en  risi". 

4  "A  vuant  wrth  wisgaw  dano" ;  "wrth"  =  Lat.  "utw ;  cf .  "yr 
archescyb  a  elwit  yr  llys  wrth  wisgaw  y  goron  ar  ben  y  brenhin", 
"Ystorya  Bren  y  Bryt",  Bruts,  p.  201  ;  ("archipraesules  ad  palatium 
ducuntur  ut  regem  diademate  regali  coronarent",  Geoffrey's  Hist. 
Brit.,  Lib.  ix,  cap.  IS,  p.  133). 
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they  put  the  helmet  of  King  Briant,  made  neither  of  iron, 
nor  steel,  nor  wood,  nor  silver,  but  solely  of  a  serpent's 
h.-ad.  And  engraved  on  it  were  Jupiter,  Tervagant,  and 
Mahomet  in  the  tWin  of  a  golden  youth.  These  were 
their  gods  and  on  them  they  continually  called,  and  to 
t  lie m  they  prayed.  And  through  those  he  thought  to 
escape  scathless  out  of  battle.  And  then  about  his  neck 
they  placed  a  strong  and  heavy  shield,  with  no  wood  in 
it,  throughout  of  dressed  leather.  Eighteen  broad-headed 
nails  of  pure  gold  adorned  the  circle  of  its  boss.  And 
then  they  brought  him  a  stout  lance  and  on  it  a  standard 
of  red  satin  finely  embroidered.2 

Charles  and  Clarel. 

And  the  Emperor  Charles  also  rose  up  early.     And  he 

went  for  recreation8  and  to  take  the  air  along  the  banks 

of  the  river  called  Toon.     And  some  of  the  high  barons  of 

ourt  were  with  him  in  privacy.4     Roland  was  there, 

and  Duke  Neimus,  and  Oliver,  and  Otuel. 

And  thereupon  Clarel  asked  them,  while  he  was  still 
standing  in  the  stream,  "Who  of  you  will  come  from 
there?  Is  the  hoary-headed  Charles  there  with  you?" 

And  the  emperor  replied,  "Yes,  prince",  said  he,  "I 
am  King  Charles.  And  what  dost  thou  want  with  me?" 

"I  will  tell  thee",  said  Clarel,  "Alack  the  day  thou 
wert  ever  born,  and  may  the  curse  of  God  rest  upon  the 
parents  who  reused  thee  to  be  born  unto  the  world,  for 
the  greatness  of  the  pain  thou  art  continually  intlii -tiiiLT 
upon  those  of  our  law,  oppressing  and  despoiling  them. 
will  n.»t  go  unavenged  upon  thee.  Now  thy  crown 
and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  and  thy  s«-.-ptre,  will  be  given  to 
the  bravest  knight  that  was  ever  born,  namely,  to  Florient 
of  Sulie.  Henceforth  he  shall  be  king  in  France." 

1  I.H  creste  was  of  a  neddere  hede."     E.  Sir  Ott,  stanza  1 1 1 1 . 

*  The  translator  of  tl>.  .•  in  Km-l.  .V///"  evidently  had  the 
frame  original  before   his  eye  as  the  translator  of  the  W.  T.    The 
description   of                     is  equipments  is  almost  word  for  word  in 

ware"  see  Zeuss,  p.  1056,  Ox.  i,  (Or.)  88* ; 
1       I        .porter". 

igruaelach       I      T     <)  lui  du  ses  privez",  p.  47,  v.  5;  Lat 
"secrete",  W"  I 

*  "Gwaetlnr.M'.l  duw  »  iryoet  dy  n  I       .!••  nuiudi  1'oure  quo 
tu  fuz  onques  net**,  p.  i:  ho  words,  tee  p.  1~<>. 
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Said  the  king  in  reply,  "Too  much  hast  thou  said, 
paynim,  and  well  hast  thou  been  taught  to  deride.  Never- 
theless the  land,  the  brave  men  and  the  caparisoned  horses 
are  still  mine.  I  have  already  taken  fifteen  kings,  and 
have  subdued  them  by  my  power.  And  I  verily  promise 
thee  on  my  faith  that  these  forces  shall  not  leave  me  until 
I  have  taken  Garsi,  and  both  subdued  and  destroyed  his 
city." 

And  then  Clarel  said,  "The  devils  in  thee  caused  thee 
IW.T  .  to  utter  these  words.  Thou  canst  never  more  do  that. 
]  Too  many  already  hast  thou  destroyed  of  them  and  forced 
to  the  faith.  For  thy  head  betimes  is  grey,  and  so  also 
thy  beard,  and  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  doing  brave 
deeds.  Henceforth  no  battle  will  be  fought  for  thy  sake, 
no  shield  broken,  and  what  hast  thou  betimes  but  a  breast- 
bone ?  In  sooth  they  ought  to  smite  thee  dead  with  an  old 
pan."1 

The  king  was  very  much  mortified  and  angry  at  these 
words.  And  he  looked  at  the  Franks  around  him,  and  he 
bade  Gaudin  sharply  to  bring  him  his  armour. 

And  then  Otuel  said  to  him,  "Sire",  said  he,  "mode- 
rate thy  wrath,  and  for  my  love  recall  thy  mind.  For  I 
have  pledged  my  troth  to  fight  with  him.  And  I  wish 
thee  to  listen  to  me.  It  is  I  who  maintain  that  Mahomet 
ought  not  to  be  honoured.  He  hears  not,  he  sees  not. 
And  if  the  devil  is  alive  in  hell,  he  is  with  the  other  devils. 
All  his  power  and  might  are  not  worth  three  empty  egg 
shells.2  And  to  the  devils  commend  I  that  dead  body. 
And  he  maintains  that  neither  our  Christianity  nor  our 
baptism  is  worth  more.  And  by  the  baptism  I  received 
and  the  faith  I  have  embraced,  unless  thou  wilt  grant  me 
this  battle,  I  will  henceforth  never  more  love  thee." 

"By  this  glove",  said  the  king,  "I  grant  it  thee." 
And  he  held  out  the  glove  to  him.  "And  may  He 
strengthen  thee,  Who  for  us  suffered  pain  on  the  cross." 

And  then  Clarel  understood  that  their  words  were 
confirmed,  and  he  said  to  him  angrily,  "O  deceiver,  why 
didst  thou  renounce  Mahomet  and  the  faith  and  the  holy 
law  which  it  was  necessary  for  thee  to  observe,  by  whom 

1  Fr.  T.  "Pie$a  dSusses  estre  &  i  pel  tuez",  p.  48,  v.  8;  "padell", 
from  Lat.  "patella". 

1  W.  T.,  "  tri  wy  piledic" ;  Fr.  T.  "  Tot  son  pooir  ne  vaut,  ii  aux 
pelez",  p.  48,  v.  L'l ." 
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he  who  serves  him  shall  attain  to  the  recompense  of  it — to 
tin-  Mipreme  joy  of  the  place  where  we  all  shall  go.  And 
he  who  serves  him  well  shall  go  to  Paradise  without  let  or 
li in dra nee.  Your  God  whom  ye  call  Jesus  will  be  taken 
and  cast  into  prison  as  a  thief  and  traitor.  And  thou 
thyself  shall  be  cast  into  the  slough  of  hell,1  where  thieves 
are  wont  to  lie.  After  that  no  escape  will  ever  be  possible 
to  thee.  Go,  quickly,  don  thine  armour,  and  I  will  call 
th»'e  a  thief,  and  one  worthy  of  death." 

"And  I",  said  Otuel,  "will  defend  myself  against  thee." 
And  the  courteous  Franks  then  led  Otuel  under  an 
olive  tree  to  equip  him.  First,  Roland  put  on  him  a  good 
double  coat  of  mail,  and  on  his  head  he  then  placed  the 
helmet  of  King  Galier,  who  conquered  Babilon  in  battle. 
<  Hiver  girded  his  sword  Curceus  to  his  thigh,  and  placed  a 
strong  and  beautiful  shield  on  his  neck.  And  Estut  of 
Lengres  brought  him  the  lance  and  the  banner  of  King 
Lear.  The  point  of  tht»  lance  was  good  and  bright,  and 
its  shaft  was  of  laurel  wood. 

Droon  of  Mont  d'Eidyr  fixed  his  spurs  on  his  feet,  and 
Beliscnt  held  his  horse,  and  she  kissed  him  thrice.  And 
he  then  mounted  his  horse  and  addressed  her:  "O  gentle 
lady,2  1  go  now  to  avcMijn*  tlui  blood  of  our  Lord,  and 
to  uphold  Hi-  faith,  and  to  cover  with  shame  and  con- 
fu>ioM  tin*  faithless  paynims,  and  thy  love  shall  they  buy 
III..M  dearly."  "Sire",  said  she,  "may  God,  Who  can 
strengthen  thee,  be  thy  defence."  And  to  the  Archbishop 
he  went  to  receive  his  l»l»-»ini:,  and  to  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.3 

The  Duel  between  Otuel  and  Clar.l. 

And  th«Mi  Otiifl  departed  from  his  host,  and  he 
raised  his  lance  on  his  shoulder  and  passed  through  the 
water.  And  Clare  1  came  to  meet  him.  And  he  addressed 
him  with  a  loud  voice  in  this  wise,  "Traitor  and  robber", 
••noiince  thy  faith,  and  if  thou  wilt  not,  evil 
betide  thee  coming  to  ine4  into  the  field  to  be  killed  and 
cut  limb  from  lirnl*  in  a  >hain«'ful  manner.  And  after  that 
thy  people  will  avail  th«-r  nought." 

1  ••  Sybwll  uffti  i    "Sou*  Tartarie",  p.  49,  v.  10. 

«"Unbenneeu.>n  T.  "  Dame". 

"•Dwfwr  swvi  I       uve   Muntismo".     ".VwyiT  from    Lat. 

inT.     "  Dwfr  swyn"  =  water  riyned  with  the  siyn  of  the  cross. 
4  \\     I       kara  yw  it  kyrchu  atUT ;  Fr.  T.  "  Mar  i  puaasW. 
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"Dost  thou  still  think  that  Mahomet  ought  to  be  called 
God,  and  that  all  the  world  ought  to  serve  and  honour 
him  for  ever  and  ever  ?  And  that  he  can  never  be  put  to 
shame  on  the  cross?" 

"I  do  so",  said  Clarel,  "and  as  for  Him  to  Whom  thou 
hast  gone,  Who  was  born  of  the  woman  in  Bethlehem, 
compared  with  Mahomet,  He  is  not  worth  a  spur." 

"By  Heavens",1  said  Otuel,  "thou  liest,  infernal  traitor, 
and  I  will  fight  and  will  vanquish  thee  and  thus  shew  that 
Jesus  has  all  the  power,  and  that  none  save  He  ought  to 
be  called  God.  Dishonour  and  disgrace  will  come  to 
Mahomet  and  all  his  crew,  and  to  thee  also  for  praying 
thus  to  Him.  And  by  the  Lord  who  suffered  on  the 
cross,  if  thou  wilt  wait  for  me,  I  will  deal  thee  a  blow 
with  my  sword  Curceus,  that  thou  shalt  fall  by  it." 

And  then  Otuel  spurred  the  Arab  horse  that  was  under 
him,  and  Clarel  likewise  his  horse,  Turnevent,2  and  both 
dashed  into  the  fray.  Each  smote  the  other  through  his 
shield  and  all  his  armour  until  their  coats  of  mail  stopped 
their  lances.  Time  after  time  they  charged  at  each  other, 
and  laboured  angrily  endeavouring  each  to  smite  the 
other  down.  Finally  fixing  themselves  firmly  in  the 
saddle,  they  made  a  rush  at  each  other,  and  each  smote 
^e  °*ner  8O  ^at  their  girths  broke  and  their  breast  bands, 
and  they  both  fell  to  the  ground. 

Roland  thereupon  smiled  and  said  to  Belisent,  "So  help 
me  God,  for  amusement3  not  worse  is  this  attack  than 
a  sweet  melody  sung,  or  played  on  harp  or  pipe." 

"Lord  God",  said  Belisent  in  reply,  "how  bitter  and 
sad  is  my  heart,  fearing  for  him  I  love  the  best.  To  God 
and  the  Lady  Mary  do  I  commend  him." 

The  paynims  also  rode  up  to  them  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  prayed  Mahomet  to  defend  the  paynim 
from  the  Christian.  And  then  Clarel  drew  Melle  his 
sword  and  Otuel  likewise  Curceus  his  sword,  and  they 
attacked  each  other  furiously.  And  they  dealt  heavy 
blows  on  their  helmets  until  fire  flew  from  them  and  from 
their  swords,  and  it  kindled  the  grass  in  the  field  as  if  a 
big  consuming  fire*  had  been  put  under  it.  The  Saracen 

i  "  Y  rof  a  DUW"  ;  lit.  "between  me  and  God". 
*  Middlehill  MS.  "  E.  Clarel  broche  son  destrier  Turnevent."    See 
Fr.  T.,  p.  91. 

3"Herwyddigrifwch.'' 

4  "Godeith";  Fr.  T. "  Li  feus  en  saut  sus  1'erbe  verdoiant",  p.  51,  v.  26. 
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was  bold  and  very  brave.  He  raised  Melle  on  high  and 
struck  Otuel  on  his  helmet.  However,  he  could  not  break 
it  in  the  least,  because  of  its  hardness.  Nevertheless,  so 
great  was  the  blow  that  it  brought  Otuel  down  on  his 
knees. 

"O  Lady  Mary'1,1  cried  Charles,  "protect  thy  gentle7 
knight,  who  is  fighting  to  maintain  thy  law  and  uphold 
the  Catholic  faith." 

Thereupon  Otuel  jumped  up  nimbly  and  held  his  shield 
in  front  before  him,  and  dealt  Clarel  a  consummate  blow 
so  that  he  smote  off  the  fourth  part  of  his  helmet  and 
hood  of  double  mail  and  also  his  face,  so  that  his  teeth 
showed  white  in  his  mouth.  And  he  said  to  him,  "By 
God  ",  said  he,  "  thus  ought  a  man  to  exchange,  by  giving 
a  halfpenny  for  a  penny  and  a  heavy  blow  for  a  box  on  the 
ear.3  Thou  art  now  like  a  fellow  grinning.  Alphanie  will 
no  longer  need  thee  and  will  not  have  thee,  and  thou  wilt 
never  more  find  a  maid  to  kiss  thee." 

Then  the  Saracen  knew  that  he  had  been  shamefully  [W  T 
and  severely  wounded,  and  that  never  more  would  he 
be  a  peer  in  court.  And  Melle  being  in  his  hand  with  its 
hilt  of  gold,  he  dealt  Otuel  a  blow  with  it.  Would  that 
God  of  His  own  goodness  would  defend  him  as  Charles 
and  all  his  barons  besought  Him  ! 

Otuel,  however,  was  not  frightened4  at  that.  More  bold 
was  he  than  a  lion  which  had  been  bound  nine  meal-times 
without  food.  He  put  his  shield  on  his  head,  and  Clarel 
smote  it  like  a  madman/  and  he  cut  through  his  shield  and 
the  helmet  all  of  gold  to  the  hood  of  mail.'  And  if  that 
had  not  been  so  strong,  never  more  would  he  be  challenged 
to  fight.  Nevertheless,  so  much  did  he  press  on  the  hood 
"t  mail  that  the  blood  gushed  out  through  the  rings.7 

"Bv  my  faith",  said  Otuel,  "that  blow  went  much  too 
far.  1  see  now  that  thou  dost  not  love  me  at  all.  By  the 
Lady  Mary  I  will  repay  it  to  the  same  degree  unless  more 

1  Fr.  T.  "Sainte  Marie". 

*  "  Lletnew";  F.    I  toit". 

i:..l     KM  ,l,,it  on  changier 
Cop  por  colde,  maille  por  denier." — p 
•  •igio  ;  Fr.  T.  "eapoentec",  i> 
"  Ual  civil  y  maea  oe  aynnwyr"  ;  frr.  T.  "Com  horn  deameaures". 

lielym  ac  aoed  oil  [o  aur]  hyt  y  pennlluruc."    Bo  amend  the 
text  after  the  French,  "  L'elme  li  fent  qui  eat  i  or  gemmei,  Juaqu* 
oife",etr  A3. 

I       Parmi  la  bouche  li  eat  le  aauc  voles",  p.  53,  •- 
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be  acceptable ;  and,  unless  thou  defendest  thyself,  more 
still,  so  that  no  doctor  can  doctor  thee." 

And  then  Otuel  rolled  his  eyes  with  rage,  and  he  dealt 
him  a  heavy  blow  with  Curceus  and  smote  him  through 
the  helmet,  all  his  armour,  and  his  body,  and  right 
through  his  heart.  And  the  sword  up  to  the  embossed 
parts1  came  in  contact  with  the  earth.  And  the  body,  in 
that  it  could  no  longer  stand,  fell  down  dead,  and  his  soul 
went  to  hell,  crying  and  cursing  Mahomet,  his  lord. 

And  Otuel  said,  "Monjoie,  my  fame  will  henceforth 
spread  abroad.2  Because  of  my  love  for  Belisent,  woe 
be  to  the  paynims." 

For  that  encounter,  joyful  were  the  victorious  Franks, 
and  sad  and  sorrowful  the  Saracens.3 

Garsi  enters  the  list  and  is  made  prisoner. 

The  tidings  came  immediately  to  King  Garsi  that  the 
Saracen  Clarel  had  been  vanquished  and  slain,  and  there- 
upon he  was  filled  with  anger.  Never  before  felt  he  so 
sad.  And  he  made  lamentation  for  him,  "O  Clarel,  what 
a  sad  thing  it  is  for  me  to  lose  thee.  And  he  who  slew 
thee  hath  made  me  sad  at  heart.  0  Alfanie,  my  child, 
never  shalt  thou  find  such  love  as  his.  And  if  I  will  not 
avenge  him,  then  regard  me  as  not  worth  a  straw."* 

And  he  took  his  horn  Duceloi  and  blew  it  mightily, 
and  seven  thousand  other  horns5  responded  to  it.  And  by 
means  of  those  horns  twenty  thousand8  of  the  paynims  were 
brought  together,  and  with  these  they  formed  the  van- 
guard,7 and  of  those  in  the  rear  no  reckoning  was  ever 
made  nor  of  those  behind  them.9  And  they  were  all 
threatening  the  hoary-headed  Charles,  and  Roland  and  his 
companion  Oliver. 

And  then  Charles  also  assembled  his  host,  and  as  one 

1  "Cloynneu." 

2  Fr.  T.  "  Monjoie  escrie  hautement  en  oiant",  p.  63,  v.  I'l . 

3  The  Otuel-Story  in  both  Karl.  Saga  and  K.  K.  K.  ends  here. 

4  Fr.  T.  "  Si  ne  te  venge,  ne  me  prise  un  festu",  p.  65,  v.  3. 

6  ••  Seith  mil  o  gym" ;  Fr.  T.  "  Plus  de  iii™". 
0  "Ugein  mil" ;  Fr.  T.  "xxx10". 

7  "  Y  vydyn  vlaen" ;  Fr.  T.  "premerain". 

8  "Ar  larll  a  vei  yn  ol  o  hynny  ny  riuit  vyth  yn  iarll  wedy  hynny." 
This  gives  no  meaning  in  this  connection.     For  *'  iarlT  rt-ad  "lleill" 
— "ar  lleill  a  vei  yn  ol  o  hynny  ny  riuit  vyth  na'r  lleill  wedi  hynny"- 
as  Fr.  T.  "  Del  eel*  derier  n'i  a  route  tenu.     Tant  en  i  a  ainc  tant 
n'en  fu  ve"u." 
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well  versed  in  fighting  lie  put  thorn  in  battle  array,  and 
formal  th»'in  in  columns.  They  were,  at  the  least  esti- 
mate twenty  thousand  strong.1  And  Roland  was  set  in 
command  of  the  van,  the  column  composed  of  Franks, 
men  who  would  fight  of  their  own  accord,  and  would 
subdue  the  paynims  in  a  right  worthy  fashion. 

A  ft  or  tho  emperor  had  arrayed  his  forces,  and  had 
equipped  each  man  as  ho  himself  could  wish,  he  mounted 
a  hiu'h  and  switV  horse,  and  fixed  himself  firmly  in  tho 
saddle.  And  he  called  Neimus,  and  said  to  him.  smiling,3 
"Gentle  duke",  said  he,  "bring  me  my  lance.  A  hundred 
such  services  hast  thou  rendered  me.  And  I  will  repay 
thee  according  to  thine  own  desire.  I  will  give  thee  the 
horse  upon  which  thou  hast  for  so  long  set  thine  heart, 
and  I  will  make  thee  lord  of  seven  strong  castles  which  I 
give  thee  by  this  glove.*  And  as  witness  for  thee  in  this 
matter  take  Earl  Guim-mant.  Rotolt  of  Berche,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Normandy." 

"Sire",  said  he,  "I  accept  it,  and  accept  it  in  such  a 
way  that  thou  shalt  not  lose  anything  by  it." 

Thereupon  the  Franks  set  out  in  columns  as  they  were. 
And  Otuel  went  and  equipped  himself  anew.  And  Belisent 
brought  him  a  new  helmet  and  shield.  Gerin  of  Saint 
<  MILT,  Fromont  of  Artois,  and  Guarin  of  Montcler,  went 
with  him  to  put  on5  his  armour. 

Thereupon  he  remounted  his  horse  and  took  a  lance 
with  a  conspicuous  banner  in  his  hand  to  encourage  the 
Franks,  and  he  called  on  all  to  blow  their  horns.  And 
this  they  did,  both  loud  and  clear,  and  they  began  to 
march  towards  Atalie.' 

The  paynims  also  assembled  their  forces  and  came  to 
meet  the  Franks.  No  one,  however,  could  estimate  their 
number,  save  that  at  the  least  they  numbered  a  hundn  ,1 
for  every  one  of  the  Christians.7  And  Garsi  raised  his 

T.  "A  rx»  homes  eat  la  menor  esmeV',  p.  66,  v.  18. 
•"Ymcleithi.     :   IV.  T.  "cora. 
"  Dan  chwertlni,       I       I    "en  oiaut",  not  aa  usually,  "en  riant 

<  ian  y  vanec  hon"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  par  <*«/  y«nt'\  j».  •">«;.  r.  *J.     The  glove 
was  employed  in  <>|,|,  n  times  as  a  symbol.     To  throw  down  the  glove 
was  a  challenge.    To  tender  the  glove  was  a  sign  of  submission 
extend  the  glove  was  to  put  HII\<>M«   m  possession  of  property,  office, 

•"With"  —  Lat.  "> 

*\PH r t  .  "  Vers  la  batailt  coniinenoen t  a  aler." 

i      A  i  lo*  no*  en  j.u.-r 
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standard  on  high.  And  the  paynims  said,  "Let  us  go  and 
break  our  lances  on  their  shields  and  joust  with  thorn." 
P.  65.']  And  in  front1  went  the  esquires3  of  France,  young  and 
active,3  and  as  many  as  wished  to  hold  land  there  were  to 
acquire  it  at  the  points  of  their  lances  and  swords.  Then 
could  all  of  them  make  manifest  their  bravery  and  their 
prowess.  And  they  said,  "The  field  is  ours.  Easily  can 
we  vanquish  them." 

And  for  a  short  time  before  the  encounter  they  all, 
both  Franks  and  Saracens,  rode  furiously.  A  Saracen  of 
Turkey,  called  Marchides,  came  forth  out  of  the  host4 
and  asked  leave5  of  King  Garsi  to  kill  with  the  first  blow 
Roland,  or  Oliver,  or  Otuel,  whichever  he  met  first.  None 
other  would  he  seek.  He  was  mounted  on  a  jet  black 
horse  as  full  of  spirit  as  the  knight  could  wish.  He 
was  fully  equipped  with  costly  armour.6  And  his  robe  of 
honour7  was  similar  to  that  of  Ordivant.  All  his  armour, 
and  his  horse  Aligot,  were  covered  all  over  with  black 
sendal  so  that  nothing  of  them  was  visible.  Fastened  to 
his  arm  was  a  brass  staff,8  which  the  daughter  of  Corsabres,9 
a  king  from  the  East,  gave  him  that  morning  with  a  smile. 
And  for  love  of  the  maiden,  he  entered  the  fray  with 
such  daring  and  energy  that  he  lost  his  life  ere  the 
midday  horn  was  sounded  in  the  city.  In  his  hand  he 
grasped  a  straight  and  firm  lance,  tipped  with  a  broad, 
keen,  glittering  head,  and  with  its  glorious  pennon 
streaming  in  the  air,  secured  to  the  lance  with  four  silver 
nails.  He  pricked  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and  came 
towards  the  Franks.  And  he  raised  his  voice  on  high, 
and  said,  "Where  art  thou  Roland?  To-day,  again,  will  I 
make  thee  very  sad.  I  will  fight  with  thee,  provided  there 
be  only  I  and  thou,  and  thus  shew  that  Frankland  belongs 
to  us,  that  Garsi  is  duly  king  of  it,  and  of  all  kings,  and 

»"Racdu";  Fr.  T.  "avant". 

•  "Ygweissonyeueinc";  Fr.  T.  "  bacheler"=those  who  have  not  yet 
been  knighted. 

3  "Amysgawn" ;  Fr.  T.  "  legier". 

4  "  Neilltuwys  .  .  .  .  y  wrth  y  Jlu"  ;  Fr.  T.  "de  1'ost  se  part",  p.  57. 
6  "  Erchi  .  .  .  .  y  uanec";  Fr.  T.  "a  demand^  le  gant",  "  he  askede 

leue  at  Sir  Garcy  there."    E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  114. 

•  "Arueu  mawrweirthawc";  Fr.  T.  "de  chieres  armea". 
T  "  Cwnsallt" ;  Fr.  T.  "drap  de  soie". 

8"Ffon  bres  oed  wrth  y  vreich";  Fr.  T.  "D'une  manche  ot  i 
gofanon  pendant",  p.  67. 

•  "  Verch  corsabres  vrenhin";  Fr.  T.  "  La  fille  al  roi  Garsande". 
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that  riiurlt'.s  will  not  have  any  part  or  parcel  of  it.     And 
oome  thnu  (|iii.  klyto  defend  it  against  me  if  thou  canst." 

\Vhen  Roland  heard  this  he  was  moved  with  rage,  and 
his  countenance  changed.1  And  he  lifted  his  lance  on  his 
shoulder,  put  his  shield  in  front,  and  spurred  his  horse 
airain^t  the  Turk.  Doubtless  then  there  would  be  an 
encounter  between  the  two  knights.  The  forces  on  both 
sides  were  coming  together.  The  most  timid  of  the  Franks 
wi>hrd  to  be  in  the  front  to  witness  the  combat.  T 

Thereupon  Marchides  made  an  attack  on  Roland  and 
pierced  him  with  his  lance  through  the  boss3  of  his  shield, 
ami  through  all  his  armour  and  apparel  as  far  as  his  shirt, 
and  so  that  he  lost  the  stirrup  of  his  right  foot,8  and  he 
put  his  mark  on  him.4  Nevertheless  this  availed  him 
nought,  for  he  snapped  his  lance.  And  Roland  smote  him 
with  his  full  force  above  the  front  saddle-bow,5  so  that 
neither  the  staff  he  had  for  love,  nor  his  coat  of  mail,  nor 
any  other  part  of  his  armour,  availed  him  a  single  straw. 
The  lance  pierced  his  breastbone  and  clave  his  heart 
asunder,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  And  Roland  cried  loudly, 
"Monjoie!"  and  tersely  remarked,  so  that  the  paynims 
could  hear,  "I  knew  thee  for  certain",  said  he,  "and  I 
knew  that  never  in  France  wouldest  thou  hold  a  court." 
Charles  is  rightfully  kin«r,  and  to  him  belongs  the  land, 
and  thou  hast  lost  it." 

"By  Mahomet",  said  Moafle,  a  paynim,  "we  have  lost 
t  lii>  knight  also,  and  may  I  be  killed  unless  I  avenge  him." 

And  Moafle  made  an  attack7  on  Oliver,  and  the  Count 
spurred  his  horse  Fauel  towards  him.  And  the  Saracen 
dealt  him  a  heavy  blow,  so  that  his  shield  was  bent  and 
broken,  and  he  smote  off  at  least  a  hundred  rings  of  his 
double  hauberk  and  caused  the  blood  to  run  down  to  the 
ground  out  of  his  side. 

And  thereupon  Oliver,  in  pain  and  anger,  smote  him, 
and  neither  shield,  nor  coat  of  mail,  nor  any  other  part  of 

vmudwys  annwyt  a  lliw  "  lit"  :  Fr.  T.  "si  taint  do  mautalant", 
p.  68. 

1  "  Boge!" ;  Fr.  T.  ••  la  boucle". 

3Fr.  T.  "  Le  desire  estrier  li  a  du  |  i    t-hi  .  p  :.-,  \    K 
lot  not  arnaw  ynt*"  •vnpaint  le  l»i. 

,'oryf  vlaen";  "Con:         I  on  aee  Loth  tub  row; 

•'deaoiu  la  boucle". 

6  "Cynhelit  dadleu.  I  dadleu"  cf.  "  dadleudy"  (court  of  jiia- 
tioe).  Fr.  T.  ••  plet  tenu",  p.  68. 

.lu.th.       Kr.  T.  "•'eslease*',  p.  69,  v.  3. 

1C 
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his  armour,  availed  him  the  value  of  a  penny,  and  thus  he 
fell  down  dead. 

"Monjoie!"  he  cried,  and  bade  his  fellow  knights  hence- 
forth deal  noble  blows. 

And  then  the  Franks,  the  men  of  Lamer,  of  Loringes, 
of  Almaen,  of  Puer,  of  Normandy,  of  Firks,  of  Flanders, 
and  of  Berner,  measured  their  swords  with  the  paynirns. 
And  the  Christians  had  great  joy,  and  caused  tumult  in 
lowering  the  banners  of  the  faithless. 

The  daring  young  esquires  of  free  choice  sought  the 
front.  No  need  was  there  then  for  the  craven-hearted. 
They  pierced  the  shields  and  tore  the  coats  of  mail,  and 
made  their  lances  red  in  their  blood.  Both  barons  and 
knights  fell  down  dead.  And  their  horses  coursed  furiously 
along  the  mountain.  And  the  discreet  young  esquires 
caught  plenty  of  them,  and  found  them  afterwards  when 
their  need  of  them  was  most  urgent. 

And  then,  when  the  two  armies  joined  in  battle,  forth- 
with they  snapped  their  lances.  They  then  drew  their 
swords  and  dealt  hard  blows,  and  broke  the  glittering 
helmets  and  the  gold-embroidered1  coats  of  mail.  And 
they  fell  down,  some  writhing,  desperately  wounded,  and 
shouting  and  lamenting  bitterly,  others  dead,  lying  with 
mouths  open,  a  thousand  at  least  of  them,  having  their 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies  so  that  no  man  ever 
could  put  them  together  again. 

Then  from  the  standard  of  the  Saracens  a  thousand 
men  of  Barbary  advanced,"  not  one  of  whom  but  had  on 
a  double  hauberk,  a  shield  on  his  shoulder,  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  costly  banner  of  purple— 
red,  or  white,  or  blue.  And  Prince  Alphan,  of  Pales- 
tine, commanded  them,  and  he  had  on  him  the  ensign 
of  King  Lepatin.  Against  this  battalion  Angevins  and 
the  men  of  Poitou  advanced.  And  the  Saracens  shot  at 
them  with  cross-bows,  with  poisoned  arrows,  diamond 
headed  and  barbed.  Thus  also  did  the  men  of  Garsarin, 
with  the  result  that  the  faithful  suffered  great  loss. 

Thereupon  Otuel  fixed  himself  firmly  in  his  saddle  and 
brandished  his  lance,  attached  to  which  was  a  red  pennon. 

1  "  Llumgeu  saffreit" 

2  "  Than  kynge  Alphane  come  in  hye 

With  twenty  thowsande  of  Barbarye, 
That  wele  couthe  wapyns  here." 

E.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  liM. 
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And  To  anger1  King  Lepatin  he  smote  his  cousin*'  Alplian 
through  his  shield,  his  coat  of  mail,  ami  all  his  other 
anmiur.  and  al><.  through  his  very  body,  so  that  he  fell 
down  d«-ad.  Ami  with  him  <  ieoffrey  le  Morin,  Hugo  de 
Sois,  and  the  two  sons  of  Guarin  attacked  with  spears. 
Geoffrey  killed  the  unbelieving  paynim  who  was  attacking 
Ovaratrin.  Hugo  de  Sois  killed  Blansadrin,  his  own  op- 
ponent.3 And  Do  wreaked  vengeance  upon  the  paynim 
who  killed  Guinemant  of  Suline.  With  one  blow  h«« 
smote  him  down  d.-ad  in  the  presence  of  Lepatin.  "Mon- 
joie!"  he  cried,  and  called  out  to  the  men  of  Poitou  and 
said  to  them,  "Neither  Saracen  nor  paynim",  said  he,  "will 
fiirht  against  us  now." 

And  thereupon  King  Corsabret  came  down  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  having  with  him  ten  thousand  foot-soldiers1 
under  the  command  of  Barbed,  a  Saracen.  And  Earl 
Alaen  advanced  against  them,  having  with  him  four 
hundred  regular  Bretons.  And  Hoens  of  Nantes  advanced 
fully  equipped  to  support  them.  And  Mallo  said  to  him, 
"0  genth'  knight,  have  no  respect  for  them,  rather  deal 
heavy  blows  all  round." 

Gui  of  Gustange  came  to  them  with  seven  hundred  p.  eaY 
javelin  men.  Troians,  a  Breton,  attacked  Malfront,  a 
paynim,  with  a  spear.  This  man  had  four  pairs  of  winged 
da  its,  and  the  best  pointed  of  these  he  hurled  with  his  full 
force,  and  pierced  his  shield,  his  coat  of  mail,  and  his  old 
armour,  and  pierced  him  in  his  thigh,  so  that  the  dart 
went  through  him  in  its  flight.  And  Troians,  a  man  of 
proven  worth  for  daring  and  valour,  dealt  him  a  blow 
that  no  shield,  or  coat  of  mail,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
aim.. in,  muld  hinder  his  lance  from  passing  through  him. 
And  so  he  fell  down  dead  over  his  horse's  crupper. 

qfreyi  bod  y  lepatin  vrenhin."     For  the  force  of  qf-  compare 
"/Ian.  r//lawen,  q/lafar.     "  Regi  bod"=rhyngu  1>.>,M      •  llhyngu  bodd 
I>mv    i  Hob.  xi,  6,  6)=plac*re  Deo  (Vulg.),  cf.  "ac  ef  a  reghi  bod  idaw 
ef  a  anuones  kwynwyr  drwy  holl  roec",  Ystorya  Dared,  Bruit,  p.  11 
Gwenogvryn  Evans).    ("  Et placirit  ut  per  totam  Graeciam  con- 
;i  i  mitt*  i.  ntur        Daretis  Phrygii  Historia,  cap.  xi.) 
2  "  Sir  Otuell  that  noble  man, 

T.I  his  awenn  coain  he  ran."—-"?.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  li'l 

from  Lat.  "contrariua". 
4  "And  the  Kynge  Cursabolee 

i  t!  isande  of  Turkee, 

An.l  alle  one  fote  thay  were.*" 

£.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza  KM 
M  2 
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And  thereupon  King  Corsabret  saw  this  engagement, 
and  he  came  across  and  attacked  Troians.  And  he  smote 
him  under  his  breast  right  through,  and  clave  his  heart 
asunder.  And  the  knight  fell  down  dead.  And  may  God 
receive  his  soul,  for  the  end  is  come. 

Thereupon  came  Earl  Alaen  full  of  wrath  and  bitterly 
lamenting  Troians.  This  was  no  wonder  in  his  case,  seeing 
that  he  was  his  nephew,  a  son  of  his  sister.  And  he  would 
have  avenged  him  fully  upon  Corsabret  had  not  Barrett,  a 
Saracen,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  gone  between  them. 
And  the  noble  earl  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse  and  went 
towards  him.  And  he  brandished  his  diamond-headed 
lance  and  smote  him  through  his  shield  set  with  precious 
stones  and  many  golden  nails,  and  through  all  his  equip- 
ment, and  through  his  body,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead. 
And  he  said  to  him,  "Take  that",  said  he,  "it  would  have 
been  better  for  thee  hadst  thou  stayed  in  the  rear." 

Favourable  was  that  day  to  them,  and  had  not  the  dust 
and  sand  risen  up  after  midday,  and  darkened  between 
them  and  the  air,  the  Christians  would  have  prevailed. 
The  Saracens  were  then  riding  furiously,  and  they  blew 
their  horns  and  beat  loud-sounding  drums,  and  with 
earnestness  of  mind1  rushed  into  the  fray  and  pressed  the 
Franks  back  a  good  bow  shot.2  And  not  a  shield-bearer 
among  them,  during  that  time,  could  look  back  even  once. 

Then  Lambert  of  Venges  was  killed,  and  Roul  of 
Belueis  was  wounded  by  two  winged  darts,  and  he  did  not 
^ve  l°n£'  ^-n<^  then  were  killed  Pestru,  Gui  of  Custance, 
and  Cubaut  Orne,  and  many  others  with  them,  so  that 
their  loss  to  the  Franks  was  never  afterwards  made  good.3 

Thereupon  a  squire  of  the  Franks,  named  Amiret,  came. 
He  was  a  rich  young  knight,  the  son  of  the  rich  Troun  of 
Paris,  and  his  father  was  now  dead.  During  the  winter 
he  had  mustered  together  a  hundred  young  knights,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.4  They  took 

1  "O  dihewyt  eu  bryt",  cf.  *'ac  ufudhau  aoruc  y  brenhin  oe  holl 
diheicyt  y  hynny";  Ystorya  Brenhincd,  Sruts,  p.  179.     (•'  Paruit  itaque 
rex  diligentem  quo  animum  adhibuit";  Geoffrey's  Hist.  Brit ,  Lib.  viii. 
cap.  19,  p.  117.) 

2  "Ane  alblastire  shott  and  mare."— E.  *//•  Ott.,  stanza  122. 

3  The  Welsh  text  on  pp.  67,  68,  69  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  trans- 
lation consequently  reflects  it,  there  being  no  other  printed  text  with 
which  to  compare  it. 

4  "Five  hundred  men  with  him  he  broughte 

Nas  non  t,renti  winter  old."— K  O///..  w.  1117.  Ill'1 
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the  armour  of   the  slain  ami  armed   themselves  with   it. 

i  of  their  fine  linen  they  raised  pennons.1  And  when 
they  saw  the  Franks  fleeing  recklessly  they  met  them  and 
rai-'d  a  shout  all  together,  and  made  them  return.  And 
with  very  great  force  they  compelled  the  payniins  to  retreat 
f«  >ur  times  the  space  of  a  bow  shot.  And  they  smote  them 
down  brainless  and  dead,  so  that  the  field  was  full  of 
them. 

And  King  Corsabret  was  then  resting  near  an  old  wall.3 
And  he  raised  his  battle  cry,  and  bade  the  paynims  rally 
to  him.  He  put  his  shield  in  front  and  made  for  the 
Franks.  And  with  all  his  might  he  fixed  himself  firmly 
in  his  saddle.  His  intention  then  was  to  cause  great 
havoc  among  the  Franks.  Thereupon  Amiret  smote  him 
«>ii  the  top  of  his  shield,  and  the  blow  glided  off  on  the 
helmet  and  bent  it  in  until  it  pressed  on  his  eye  and 
caused  it  intense  pain.  Indeed  it  nearly  came  out.  And 
from  the  pain  of  the  blow  he  became  quite  helpless.3 
And  seeing  that  there  was  no  one  to  help  him,  he  gave 
himself  up.  Thereupon  Amiret  quickly  took  him,  and 
called  to  him  three  young  esquires,  Gaudiu,  Sachet  Unan, 
ami  Baldwin  of  Aigremont,  and  he  said  to  them,  "Noble 
esquires",  bai<l  IP-,  "take  this  kniLr.  and  see  that  he  be 
m-ith»T  killed  nor  treated  with  disdain.  And  take  him 
as  a  present  from  me  to  my  lord,  Charlemagne." 

"Sire",  said  they  in  reply,  "we  will  do  what  thou 
comma  ndest  with  pleasure." 

There  were  the  Franks,  who  previously  had  been 
unhorsed,  jousting  l>ravly  against  the  Saracen  foot 
soldiers.  A  hundred  of  them,  l>y  the  aid  of  the  rein- 
forcement, found  their  horses  again.  Ami  then  Hu«:<» 

Nantes  turned  his  attention  to  Poldras.  Tin-  daring 
of  thU  paynim  was  lioumlle>s,  ami  In-  had  coin.'  of  a1*" 
nation  rrat'ty  ami  ureat  in  *tivn^th.  !!••  and  all  \n^ 
tallows  were  come  from  the  land  called  Damas^im.  !!•• 
inspired  all  the  Saracen  maidens  who  >aw  him  with  love 
for,  and  with  desire  towards  him.  Much  evil  did  he  also 

1  "  Of  thaire  clothes  pensalles  thay  made."— £.  Sir  Ott.,  stanza 
188,  v  N7t 

*  "  Magwyr",  from  Lat.  "mac* -i 

»  "  Llibinaw",  cf.  W.  T.,  p.  1(W,  "yn  ll.l.i,,       I       I      ,  stoned. 

4  Poldras  is  not  f.uuiil  in  any  version  except  W.  T.  m.l  K  Otu., 
vide  Dr.  Sachs'  />  Poidras  of  Barbarin,"  E.  Otu  . 

v.  14*7. 
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that  day  to  the  Franks.  However,  lamentation  bitter 
enough  was  made  for  him  that  night  in  the  city.  Hugo 
smote  him  with  his  sword  on  his  helmet,  and  clave 
through  all  his  armour  and  his  body  also,  right  to  his 
shoulders.1  And  he  then  fell  down  dead,  and  all  his  pride 
and  daring  ceased.  And  Hugo  called  aloud  his  war  cry, 
"  Walso",  and  all  the  Bretons  came  back.  Would  to  God 
that  Otuel  had  been  then  with  him  !  For  had  he  been, 
he  would  have  sought  the  standard  of  the  men  of  Barbary, 
and  the  fighting  in  that  direction  of  the  field  would  have 
ceased  with  that.  He  was,  however,  not  found  there. 
For  he  was  among  the  Turks,  and  thrice  he  went  as  far  as 
their  standard,  and  he  smote  off  the  heads  of  four  kings 
in  seeking  it.2 

Then  King  Garsi  said  to  Heraperant,  a  paynim  for 
whom  God  had  no  love,  "My  dear  brother",  said  he,  "I 
am  very  sad  and  sore  for  my  barons  whom  Otuel  killed, 
mine  eyes  beholding  him  slaying  them.  I  shall  die  of 
anger  and  anguish  unless  I  can  hang  him  on  high. 
Charlemagne  does  me  wrong  in  taking  possession  of  my 
land  and  my  wealth  against  my  will,  and  in  exercising 
kingly  authority  without  my  consent.  And  unless  to-day 
I  overcome  him  and  his  army,  never  more  will  I  desire  to 
be  in  Frankland."3 

"Sire",  replied  Heraperant,  "threaten  him  well.4  Be- 
hold he  is  here  nigh  to  thy  hand,  and  his  people  are 
pressing  us  beyond  measure  and  almost  vanquishing  us, 
and  we  are  in  very  great  fear  of  his  nephew  Roland.  1 
saw  to-day,  at  the  outset  of  the  battle,  where  he  struck 
Balant  on  the  top  of  his  helmet  so  that  his  sword  clave 
through  it  and  all  his  armour,  and  smote  him  to  tin- 
ground.  And  I  myself  had  such  fear  of  him  that  I  fled 
the  whole  field  from  him." 

Then  the  king  called  Beldnit  of  Aquilant  and  bade  him, 
saying,  "Take,  if  thou  canst,  a  hundred  Turks,  and  guard 
them  lest  any  of  them  flee.  Whosoever  of  them  fleeth  see 
thou  that  he  has  neither  honour  nor  heritage  among  the 
paynims  while  he  lives." 

1  "  And  smut  Poidras  of  Barbarin 

That  there  he  lay  as  a  stiked  swin."— E.  Otu.,  vv.  \'A)\-'2. 
*  See  Fr.  T.,  p.  62,  vv.  7,  8,  9,  12,  13. 

3  Fr.  T.  "  James  en  France  ne  doit  clamor  .i.  gant",  j. 

4  "Bygythya  dithau  ef  yngwbyl";   Fr.  T.  ''C'alez  vos  mena<. 
p.  (ii1 
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Tli'T«-u|M»n  wa.s  h.-ard  tin*  tumult  of  men  ami  horses. 
II.  aw  were  the  i»l«.\\>  d'-alt,  and  severe  was  the  fighting. 
Then  Roland  w.-nt  alom_r  th.-  host  to  cut  down  the 
•  us  and  to  break  their  ranks  with  Durendal,  and  to 
pay  evil  recompense  to  whom  such  was  due.  Then  was 
nun  li  brave  smiting  done  with  their  sharp  swords  by  the 
i  in  MI  of  Bavier,  of  Ymuml,  of  Almaen,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Flanders,  of  Normandy,  and  of  Frankland. 

The  Saracens  also  dealt  blows  immeasurably  ijivat,  ami 
kept  their  standards  flying,  having  neither  thought  nor 
intention  of  fleeing,  and  having  regard  for  no  truce,  nor 
peace,  nor  agreement.  Whosoever  fell  among  them  or  was 
killed,  evil  was  his  fate. 

Thereupon  Otuel  came  riding  by,  and  he  saw  Guine- 
inant,  having  been  cast  to  the  ground  by  three  opponents,1 
Saracens  from  Persia.  And  they  were  about  to  kill 
him,  when  he  spurred  his  horse  towards  them.  Two  of 
tli.-m  he  killed,  and  the  third  betook  himself  to  flight. 
And  he  took  a  swift  and  well-fed  destrier  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  slain,  and  gave  it  to  Guinemant.  And  the 
earl  nimbly  mounted  it  without  putting  his  hand  on  the 
saddle-bow,  and  said  to  him,  "Sire",  said  he,  "great  kind- 
ness and  strength  hast  thou  displayed  in  my  case.  It  was 
an  evil  day  that  the  paynims  ever  knew  thy  prowess.  May 
God  bless  thee  for  thy  horse.  I  was  in  a  narrow  strait 
when  thou  didst  defend  me  from  them."  And  he  drew  his 

rd,  whose  hilt  was  of  silver,  ami  with  the  first  blow 
smote  off  the  head  of  a  Saracen  Turk. 

Then  Otuel  called  "Monjoie!"  and  went  among  the 
paynims.  And  he  smote  them  and  clave  them  as  the 
moonlight  cleaves  the  air  or  wiml. 

And  then  t  li«'re  met  together  Roland,  Oliver,  Kstut, 
-,  (iuarin  of  Normandy.  (Jeott'rey  of  Anjou,  ami 
Rocold  the  Almaen.  <  a<  h  ever  fighting  as  before.  "O 

i.  th-  Father  Almighty",  said  Otuel,  "how  I  found 
these  companions  I  went  to  seek  !  " 

When  the  valiant  knights  had  assembled  together,  they 
th.'ir  enemies'  arms  and  broke  them  in  pieces, 

rthrwri",  boa  L.u.  "ooatra 
»Fr.  T.,  |.  l.etc. 

8"O  .int 

Et  Enpller  et  Gauti, ;  !,-  V.im.u.t. 
iltTimnt  1'AliMn 

I  I     .    ;  • 
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which  could  no  more  withstand  them  than  if  they  were  dry 
stalks.1  And  they  dealt  such  blows  on^their  helmets  that 
one  could  not  hear  with  his  ears  the  thunder2  of  heaven, 
because  of  the  loud  clashing  of  the  weapons. 

Thereupon  the  men  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Mehans,  of 
Turkey,  and  of  Africa  became  mightily  afraid  of  them. 
And  King  Garsi  was  in  their  midst  riding  from  place  to 
place  continually. 

Then  the  Emperor  Charles  went  up  to  the  top  of 
a  bank  to  see  his  bodyguard  hastening3  the  death  of  the 
faithless. 

Were  it  not  for  Ogier  the  Dane  there  would  have  been 
no  one  but  joyful  there.  He  was  bound  with  chains  in  the 
Saracen  prison.  His  hands  and  his  feet,  however,  were 
free,  and  he  was  bound  round  his  waist,  with  seven  knights 
watching  him  secretly.  And  then  Ogier  said  to  the 
knights,  "  Sires,  I  pray  you,  slacken  these  chains  a  little, 
for  they  cause  me  intense  pain  about  my  heart,  and  shame 
be  to  him  who  is  merry."  "Only  a  fool  would  speak 
thus",  replied  the  knights,  "and  by  Mahomet,  if  thou 
speakest  another  word,  we  will  bind  thy  hands  and  thy 
feet  so  that  afterwards  thou  shalt  nevermore  be  free  as 
long  as  thou  livest.  For  we  know  thou  art  not  to  be 
trusted,  never  a  day  in  thy  life." 

And  when  Ogier  heard  this  threat  he  became  very  much 
enraged.  And  having  found  a  big  plank4  of  wood  he  rose 
up  and  with  that,  at  one  blow,  he  killed  four  of  them. 
And  the  other  three  he  cast  over  the  high  tower  that  they 
broke  their  necks  when  they  reached  the  ground.  An«l  IK- 
broke  the  chains  around  him  and  freed  himself.  Having 
done  this  he  went  to  the  stable  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
saddled  for  himself  the  finest  horse  he  saw  there  ;m«l 
bridled  it.  For  he  had  no  squire  to  attend  on  him.5  And 
having  found  trusty  arms  he  donned  them  until  he  was 


from  Lat.  "calamus". 

2  "  Tyrueu",  from  Lat.  "turba"  ;  Fr.  T.  "  Dieu  tonant",  p.  <i~>.  r,  <>. 

3  "  Dyfrysdyaw",  from  "dy"  and  "ffrystio",  cf.  "frystie",  Yst»nj» 
Dared,  Brut*,  p.  33,  and  "maturo"=to  hasten,  accelerate;  Daretis 
Phrugii  Hut.,  p.  47,  vide  W.  T.,  p.  64. 

r"Ystylleu",  from  Lat.  "astilla",  vide  Loth,  p.  134;  E.  Sir  Ott.  "a 
nastell  schide",  v.  1547. 

*  The  English  "Otuel"  (stanza  197)  tells  us  that  Ogier  had  "a  noble 
skuier",  who,  "  brougte  Ogger  ...  his  swerd  and  his  armure  brigt"  ; 
Fr.  T.,  however,  reads  as  W.T.,  "n'i  ot  autre  escuier",  p.  68,  v.  9. 
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fully  equipped1  and  he  then  mounted  his  horse.  And  he 
HUG  with  a  loud  voice,  "I  go  now  to  the  hattlefield  to 
support  my  companions  and  you  may  follow  me  the  best 
way  y«»u  can.  Y«m  may,  however,  asK  me  that  in  fairness 
I  should  return  to-morrow,  if  God  defends  me  from  evil 
until  then." 

And  he  spurred  his  horse  out  through  the  gate  un<l 
followed  the  road  to  the  field  of  battle.  And  when  he 
reached  the  field  he  immediately  found  Roland,  Gwalter  of 
Orleans,  Duke  Neimus,  Otuel,  and  Gamier.  And  the 
earls  welcomed  him  with  great  joy,  and  each  embraced 
him.  And  Ogier  told  them  that  he  felt  quite  well  and 
lively,  and  that  he  never  was  in  better  condition  to  deal  a 
knight  a  blow. 

And  when  these  valiant  jousters  had  met  and  shewn 
their  joy  for  Ogier,  they  increased  the  clamour  and  the 
tumult.  They  entered  the  fray  and  fought  anew  as  if  they 
ha«l  thrown  off  their  weariness.  And  they  immediately 
killed  a  hundred  of  the  paynims  and  sent  them  to  hell  in 
pain  and  sorrow. 

And  when  Kin-'  <  Jarsi  saw  this,  and  that  he  had  no  one 
to  support  him,  he  knew  that  no  plan  could  be  adopted  to 
hrinir  him  ittooett,  and  that  he  could  not  hold  his  present 
position,  so  he  fell  back  and  betook  himself  in  flight,  as 
best  he  could,  towards  the  city.  And  as  Otuel  was  riding 
in  a  wide  vall»-y  with  his  shield  on  hi>  Lack,  and  his  sword 
ifuiveu>  in  hi>  riurht  hand,  h«*  saw  Garsi  fleeing  secretly.3 
And  he  rode  towards  him.  And  when  lie  came  ni^h  him 
he  said,  ••  Sire  kin^r",  he  said,  "art  thou  going  to  feed  all 

M  Frank-  t.-niu'hty  Art  thOQ  goinffBOW  to  put  MOM 
tat  hat-Mii  t«>  lx.il  tW  them  with  pease?  They  will  not  eat 
such  food  as  that  tW  a  tliuiisaiid  marks3  of  gold.  Seek 
some  other  di>he>,'  t'<>i  -that  i>  the  food  of  rustic  drovers.'" 

The   king   thereupon    became   very  angry  because   •  •!' 


•  1  .       .MI  pwi          :        I       A      •  u  eat  k  loi  <!•• 

rll.    N 

«  M  Ynffo  yndirgel<  I      I    -son  fuit  u  ivl^",  v.a 

Torkeu";  K.   T.  hMn*  (iMrkt). 

\  tlOf  nu-ss  .,f  nu-at  ;    Kr.  T.  "mAt". 

MS.  ••  I-      \>.        • 

Devoz  mi  i  lit  conreer  cea  Francois  Tf 
Alex  vos  querre  or  le  craa  lard  aa  peia  Y 
Nel  mangeroient  por  mil  mars  d'or  keneia  ; 
Altre  nu*8  feitea,  90  eat  manger  4  burgeia." 

I      T.,p.91. 
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these  words.  And  he  spurred  his  horse  towards  him  with 
the  intention  of  avenging  these  words  fully,  when  his  horse 
fell,  and,  willing  or  unwilling,  he  fell  clumsily  down  t»> 
the  ground  and  broke  his  right  arm  in  two  pieces.  And 
ere  he  could  regain  his  feet  Roland  approached  him  and 
took  him  by  the  hands.  And  never  was  he  as  glad  as  that 
for  anything. 

And  the  king  said  to  them,  "  Sires,  barons ",  said  he, 
"kill  me  not  I  pray  you.  Behold,  I  surrender  to  you. 
Spare  me  my  life." 

[W.T..  Then  Roland  and  Otuel  took  him  and  brought  him  MI 
L]  present  to  Charlemagne.  And  he  sent  him  in  advance,  to 
prison  in  Paris.  The  Franks  never  after  forgot  him  nor 
the  battle.  Ere  vespers  were  ended  or  the  sun  had  gone 
to  its  chamber,1  they  had  won  the  field  and  taken  the  city 
into  their  possession.2 


THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND.1 

And  when  Garsi  had  been  taken  and  had  been  sent  to 
prison  in  Paris,  Marsli  took  the  government  of  Spain.  To 
him  sixteen  kings  of  the  faithless  payiiim  people  were 
subject.  And  when  Marsli  perceived  that  he  could  not 
withstand  Charles,  he  thought  with  all  his  ingenuity  how 
he  could  be  at  peace  with  him.  He  sent  to  Charles  asking 
him  to  send  two  men  of  judgment  to  report  to  him  the 
terms  of  the  peace  he  would  make  with  him. 

And  on  this  embassy4  Charles  sent  to  him  two  noble 
brothers,  Bazin  and  Bazil,  and  bade  them  tell  Marsli  to 

1  "  Yn  y  hadeu." 

*  Fr.  T.  "Ainz  qu'il  suit  vespre  ne  soleil  re>.-..n-t  / 

Lea  out  vaincuz  et  prise  la  citez";  p.  7i'.  \\    L'«;.  -2.1 . 

3  The  Song  of  Roland,  as  found  in  the  Fiercest  MS.,  is  an  i-arly 
version  of  the  romance,  and  is  our  of  the  finest  of  the  versions,  fuller 
in  life  and  interest  than  any  other,  the  speeches  being  louder  and 
description  of  battles  shorter.     The  Welsh  Text  contains  only  Part  i 
of  the  French  song,  viz.,  "The  treason  of  Ganelon  ,  stanzas  i  to  cxlii. 
The  first  portion  of  the  story,  as  found  on  ]».  74  of  W.  T.,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  version  of  the  Chtin*<m  <!<•  linlnml  (stanzas  i  to 
xiii)  as  published  by  Stengel  and  Gautier.     The  latter  is  more  closely 
followed   in  the  Hengwrt  MS.    The  Hergest  MS.  relates  then    th. 
story  of  the  embassy  of  Bazin  and  Bazil,  not  found  in  the  Fi<  n<  li 
chanson  nor  in  the  Hengwrt  MS.    But  from  stanza  xiv  to  stnu/a  <  xlii 
the  two   versions  are  in  the    main   identical,   episode    for    episode, 
though  the  variants  are  very  numerous. 

4  Vide  Karl.  *>/////.  p.  W,  and  A'.  A'.  A'.,  p.  17. 
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renounce  Mahomet  ami  all  their  ijods,  as  they  were  not 
worth  a  single  garlic,  and  to  come  to  him  and  receive  bap- 
ti>m,  and  accept  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  would  give 
him  one-half  of  Spain  free  ami  in  peace,  and  the  other 
half  to  his  nephew  Roland,  free  for  ever,  to  him  and  his 
heir,  and  that  Marsli  should  come  and  place  his  hands 
within  Charles'  hands  in  a  state  of  homage  for  it. 

Then  the  messengers  went  to  Saragossa,3  where  Mar>li 
was,  having  with  him  one  hundivd  thousand3  equipped 
knights.  And  having  come  into  the  presence  of  Marsli, 
they  delivered  their  message1  as  Charles  had  commanded 
them.  And  Marsli,  having  heard,  became  exceedingly' 
ui'_rrv  with  them,  and  had  them  put  to  death  in  a  most 
cruel  manner.  And  when  the  news  was  reported  to  Charles 
that  Ha/in  and  Bazil  had  suffered  a  most  cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  Marsli,  he  led  his  hosts  to  Spain,  seeking  Marsli. 

One  day,  as  Beligant  was  marching  with  Marsli,  he  said 
to  him,  "Lord  Marsli",  said  he,  "seeing  that  we  cannot 
withstand  Charles  and  his  forces  by  our  power,  we  must 
think  of  some  new  trick  1>\  which  to  oppose  him." 

"Tell  in.-,  then,  thy  plan",  replied  Marsli.  As  the 
highest  and  wisest0  under  Marsli,  Beligant  said,  "My  (W.T 
L  .1,1,  (  'luirh's  is  <»ld  and  feeble,  as  his  grey  hair  testifies. 
And  the.  older  a  man  is,  the  more  covetous  he  is  naturally 
•  «f  present  gains.  And  if  we  could  by  our  ornate  eloquence 
promise  peace  so  that  he  would  n-tiirii  to  France,  he  would 
nevermore  in  his  lifetime  trouble  himself  to  acquire  the 
land  of  Spain.  And  therefore,  my  Lord,  as  we  have 
precious  stones,  gold,  white  lions,  and  white  bears,  let  us 
send  valuable  presents  to  all  the  Franks  in  common. 
it  is  greed  that  inclined  them  t«»ward>  ttlii  worthless 


Cf.  "(^iiml   l.apti.smmii   Mihin-t.   i-t    iiu|M-iiis   Cai«>li   sul»jariM. 

al»  illo  ten.    *  1  /       ,       .  .:..i|.    \;.         \n«l<'l)    do  R 

!;i  Iri  »!«•  clmM 

Sea  horn  sere/  par  amm  ft  par  l»«-n. 
<!« 


ti-iuli-fx  <!«•  lui  «MI  ' 

^^ 

-i?8AT  Augustum";  "SaraffOMu  .  H..IM    (  a.-  u    \: 

(  'li.  de  R.  "Envirun  lui  ml  plus  .!«•     ////  milic  liuini's".  v.  \:\  ;   Km-l. 
•  •k  iiiuhviTti.s  lii'ini  1<H)  tlmsmul.i 

I.  -iiiin". 

-i  i  nod  "="  beyond  meaaurt-  .    :    \\    I     ;     _     I,v      ultra 

IUM,1 

••I  l-ii  pi  ,th  l>at.  "senator";  (  h. 

i:       I'.l.ui.-.tipli  in,  tut   <U>9  plus  saivoA  paions  ,  v.  24  ;   Karl.  Soya 
"Hann  var  iiiiiii  vitni.sh   m.it 
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strip  of  land  which  belongs  to  us.  And  in  addition,  let 
us  send  them  hostages,  of  the  sons  of  our  noblemen,1  that 
they  may  trust  in  us  without  any  misgiving.  For  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  buy  our  lives  in  every  way  we  can  fiinl." 

And  then  Marsli  said,  "To  thee  commit  I  that  message. 
For  thou  wilt  be  able  to  convey  it  to  the  King  of  France  in 
a  most  wise  and  plausible  manner."  And  he  gave  into  his 
possession  the  staff  of  gold  which  was  irThis  hand.  And 
then  Beligant  bowed  his  head  and  said,  "By  the  help  of 
Mahomet,  I  will  fulfil  that  message  as  far  as  my  ingenuity 
and  skill  will  allow  me,  so  that  the  land  of  Spain  is  set  free 
from  the  everlasting  bondage  of  the  Franks." 

Then  went  Beligant,  a  man  of  high  degree,  as  envoy 
from  Marsli  to  Charles,  to  say  that  he  would  come  and 
receive  baptism  and  submit  to  his  sovereignty.  And  then 
Charles  asked  his  council,  "  Doth  it  seem  right  to  you  to 
receive  Marsli,  who  promises  by  Christ  and  Michael  to 
receive  baptism,  and  henceforth  to  hold  his  kingdom 
under  me?"2 

And  when  the  king  had  ended  his  discourse,  Roland 
rose  up  to  reply  to  him  according  to  his  knowledge.3 
"Whosoever  deceives  once",  said  he,  "will,  if  he  can, 
deceive  a  second  time.  And  he  who  trusts  a  second  time 
in  a  deceiver  deserves  to  be  deceived.  O  king,  great  and 
noble,  trust  thou  not  in  Marsli,4  who  has  proved  himself 
long  since  to  be  a  deceiver.  And  has  the  treachery  already 
escaped  thy  memory  which  he  did  thee  when  thou  first 
earnest  to  Spain  ?  Many  mighty  kingdoms  didst  thou 
.,  then  destroy,  and  much  of  Spain  didst  thou  acquire  for 
76°  thyself.  And  the  same  message"  did  Marsli  send  to  thee 
then.  Thou  didst,  at  that  time,  send  to  him  two  of  thy" 
barons,  Baziu  and  Bazil,  to  receive  an  explanation  of  it 
from  him,  and  the  false  king  had  them  put  to  death. 
What  is  more  just  than  that  he  should  not  be  trusted 
now,  while  the  massacre  of  these  men  is  still  unavenged  ? 
Let  us  go  to  Saragossa7  while  our  forces  are  with  us,  and 

1  "Andylyedogyon",  "dyledog"  (=noble);  Ch.  de  R.  "lea  filz  de  noz 
muilliers",  v.  4±     "  Muilliers",  from  Lat.  "mulieres". 

2  Ch.  de  R.  "Chrestiens  iert,  de  mei  tiendrat  ses  marches",  v.  190. 

3  "  Herwyd  y  gwydat  ef " ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "herwyd  y  dyall ". 
\  Ch.  de  R.  ••  Ja  mar  creirez  Marsilie",  v.  196. 

5  Ch.  de  R.  "  Nuncierent  vus  cez  paroles  meismes",  v.  L(|  >  1 
a  "Deu  oth  wyrda"  ;  Ch.  de  R.  "Dous  de  voz  cuntes",  v.  207. 
7"Cesarawgu8twm." 
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let  us  not  refrain  from  spending  our  life  in  defence  of  it. 
And  disgrace  should  be  our  portion  if  we  allow  his  infamy 
to  go  unavenged.  And  it  is  no  easy  task  to  beli«'v»«  that  he 
is  a  t'uithful  Catholic  who  is  a  false1  paynim." 

And"  when  Roland  had  finished  his  speech,  Charles 
made  no  reply,  but  stroked3  his  grey  beard  which  fell  along 
his  breast.  And  none  of  the  Franks  either  assented  or 
dissented,  save  Gwenwlyd.'  He  got  up  to  oppose  tin- 
counsel.  "The  counsel",  said  Gwenwlyd,  "which  inclines 
to  haughtiness,5  ami  hinders  what  is  good  and  courteous,  is 
not  praiseworthy.  And  it  is  not  well  to  reject  anyone  wh<» 
desires  peace  and  concord.  He  holds  our  blood  and  our 
death  as  worthless  who  urges8  the  rejection  of  Marsli  from 
the  faith  of  Christ  and  our  own  agreement.  And  the  pro- 
posal he  makes  is  without  guile,  seeing  that  he  promises 
us  hostages.  For  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  father 
would  despise  the  life  of  his  son,7  though"  they  be  paynims. 
Why  does  Roland  remind  a  penitent  of  his  deeds  when 
he  is  coming  to  the  right?  God  does  not  reject  a 
penitent." 

And  after9  Gwenwlyd's  speech,  Neiinus10  rose  up  before 
Charles.  His  grey  hair,  age,  and  gravity11  showed  that  he 
was  a  man  of  judgment,  and  his  scars  and  wounds  proved 
that  he  was  brave.  "To  suggest  a  course  that  makes  for 
what  is  good  and  courteous",  said  he,  "is  worthy  of  praise 
ami  acceptation.  Thou  thyself ,  O  noble  king,  hast  heard 
Gwenwlyd's  counsel,  who  seems  to  us  to  be  advising  what 
is  good  and  courteous.  Let  a  man  of  high  degree  be  sent 
as  messenger  to  Marsli,  one  of  thine  own  barons,  who  is 
eloquent  and  clear-headed,  to  discuss  with  him  and  to  him  I 
him  t<>  his  promises  by  sufficient  hostages.  If  he  con- 

I  -  Knmvir" ;  Henffwrt  MS.  "yn  u 
»Cf.  Ch.  duK.,ttania 

3  "  Ymodi  blew  y  uaryf  Iwyt"  ;  Ch.  de  R.  "Si  duist  sa  harbe  afaitat 
sun  gernun  .  \.  H& 

4  Ch  dt-  H.  "Francois  ae  taisent,  ne  mais  one  Guenelun",  v.  :M7. 
»"Syberwyt"t   from   Lat.   "super-bus" ;    Ch.   de   R.   "Cunseilx   d' 
oiir1;  v 

•  "Ennyg    fr..m     mnog";  cf  Ch.  de  R  "Ne 

li  calt,  sire,  ne  auel  mort  mis  mooi  ium 

II-  ngwrtMS.   -v  \ 
K  2*UM,  p.  730. 

9  C>  K.,  stanza  16. 

\riimis",  O.  Fr.  "Nairaes".     He  is  the  Nestor  of  the  ckan*>*>. 
He  is  always  represented  as  old,  prudent,  and  wise. 

II  "Predd  'pru.r.  Lat.  ^pnidi 
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cedes  that,  it  is  right  to  trust  in  him  and  in  all  of  tin 'in 
who  wish  to  come  into  faithful  agreement1  with  us."  And 
by  that  advice  they  abode.2 

And  then3  the  king  asked  what  man  of  valour4  and  of 
judgment  it  would  be  most  becoming  to  send  there  as 
envoy  for  that  business.  "I  will  go  on  that  embassy", 
said  Roland,  "and  I  shall  be  most  pleased  if  I  am  n<»t 
denied  to  go." 

Then  Oliver  said,  "  Roland  ",  said  he,  "  thy  nature  is 
too  impulsive  for  that  embassy,  and  thy  pride  could  not 
brook  the  haughty  words  of  Marsli  without  causing  blood- 
shed. And,  I  pray  thee,  allow  me  to  go  on  that  embassy", 
said  Oliver,  "  for  my  mind  is  more  gentle  than  that  of 
Roland  to  bear  Marsh's  words." 

"  Let  neither  of  you  beg5  to  go  on  that  embassy",  said 
Charles.  "  None  of  the  twelve  peers  shall  go  on  that 
mission."6 

Archbishop  Turpin7  stood  up  and  asked  to  go.  And  he 
said,  "Lord  King",  said  he,  "I  will  go  on  that  errand, 
and  I  will  carry  it  out  with  readiness  and  intelligence, 
and  let  thy  barons  rest.  For  they  are  weary,  having  been 
carrying  on  war  in  Spain  for  fourteen  years."" 

"  It  does  not  become  an  archbishop",  said  Charles,  "to 
undertake  such  a  mission  as  that.  But  let  him  render 
service  in  masses  and  godly  counsels.  And  let  not  anyone 
of  you  interfere  with  another's  office.  But9  choose  me  a 
man  of  doughty  deeds  and  of  noble  birth10  whom  it  best 
becomes  to  bear  the  weight11  of  this  mission." 

Then   Roland   recalled   to   mind   that  Gwenwlyd  had 

1  "Ynduun  a  in",  W.  T.,  p.  93;  Hengwrt  MS.  "yn  dyhun  a  ni". 

2  Ch.  de  R.  "Dient  Franceis :  Bien  ad  parlet  li  Dux",  v.  244. 

3  Ch.  de  R.,  stanzas  17, 18. 

4  "Wr  prud";  O.  Fr.  "prudhome"="prod",  from  Lat.  "prodesse", 
and  "home",  from  Lat.  "homo". 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "ambdui  vus  en  taisiez",  v.  259. 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "  Li  duze  Per  mar  i  serunt  jugiet",  v.  262. 

7  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  19. 

8  Ch.  de  R.  "  Bels  sire  reis,  laissiez  ester  voz  Francs 

En  cest  pais  avez  estet  set  anz." — w.  266-6. 
Vide  W.  T.,  p.  78,  "seith  mlyned  yr  awrhon". 

9  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  20. 

10  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.  "Kar  m'eslisez  tin  barun  de  ma  marche",  v.  L'7  V 

11  "Godef  pwys  y  neges  hon",  cf.  Ch.  de  R. 

Qu  a  1'  rei  Marsilie  me  portet  mun  message 
Se  mestier  est  e  bien  poisset  combatre." 

w.  276-6a. 
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his  counsel,  and  he  sai<l  that  the  mission  would 
-uit  no  one  better  than  Gwenwlyd.  Roland's  idea  com- 
mended  it -elf  to  all.  And  they  spake  of  Gwenwlyd  as 
Roland  had  spok<  n. 

And  Charles  then  said,  "Let  him  go  on  this  embassy. 
To  fail  on  a  mission  commended  by  all  would  be  a  strange 
thinir."  "Roland",  said  Gwenwlyd,  "caused  me  to  go 
on  this  mission,  and  he  is  seeking  to  destroy  me.  And 
from  this  time  forth  I  shall  be  his  enemy'  as  he  shall 
know,  and  I  will  belittle  him.  And  I  promise,  and  will 
make  it  good,  that  this  year  will  not  entirely  pass  befon- 
the  treachery  is  avenged  on  him  who  conceived  this 
thought." 

"Gwenwlyd",  said  Roland,3  "thou  art  too  easily  pro- 
voked to  anger.  And  it  is  not  seemly  for  a  man  to  be 
overcome  by  bad  temper.4  For  a  man  should  be  superior 
to  his  passions.  Carry  out  the  mission  entrusted  to  thee 
for  the  honour  of  him  who  committed  it  to  thee.  And 
while  speaking  to  Charles,  pay  no  attention  to  anyone 
save  to  Charles  hims.-h'." 

"  I  will  be  obedient  in  that  thou  hast  committal  to  me 
and  biddest  me  perform",5  said  Gwenwlyd.  "And  I  will 
go  to  Marsli.  But  I  have  no  more  hope  for  my  life  than 
Ha/in  and  Ha/il  whom  that  paynim  put  to  death.  And 
Roland  it  was  who  advised  that  also,  because  of  hi- 
haughtiness  and  pride.  And  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
again  Roland  who  is  endeavouring  to  shorten  my  days  also. 
For  he  hates  me.  And  wherefore,  sire,  didst  thou  com- 
ply with  his  haughtiness  to  send  me,  at  Roland's  advice,  to 
an  almost  certain  death,  as  Bazin  and  Bazil,  on  account  of 
his  advice  and  counsel,  were  put  to  death.  Thou  hast7  a 
nephew,  a  son  of  thy  sister,  who  is  a  son  of  mine,  and 
whose  name  is  Baldwin.  And  judging  from  his  youth,  he 
il  likely  to  be  a  valiant  man."  And  him  I  oommend 

>Cf.  Ch.de  R.BtamsaL'l 

*  Ch.  de  R  "Ne  1'  amerai  *  trestut  imm  vn 

*  According  to  Ch.  de  R.  it  ia  Charles  that  taxed  Gwenwlyd  :  Ch. 
de  R.  "£«.  :.  is  :  trop  ave*  maltali-nt 

1'  <  »    I  .    "maltalenf. 

4  Ch.  de  R.  "  Or,  irei  vus,  oertes,  quant  jo  1  'mm .mt ",  v.  260. 

*  Ch.  de  K      .1   i  puis  aler ;  mais  ni  avrai  guarant 

Ne  F  out  Basilica  ne  aia  frere  Baaani."-vv.  290-1. 
7  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  22. 
1  "Gwr  grymuaw;  Ch.  de  R  "ki  ert  proxdoem",  v.  iftHJ. 
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thee  rather  than  Roland."  "  Thou  art  too  faint-hearted  ",' 
said  Charles,  "and  too  effeminate.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  use  such  threatening  words  as  those 
towards  a  son." 

And  thereupon,2  being  full  of  wrath  and  fear  because 
he  had  to  go  to  Marsli,  he  cast  off  the  mantle  he  had  on 
and  disclosed  a  scarlet  robe,3  as  all  could  see.  And  he 
looked  at  Roland  with  contempt  for  his  honour,  and  poured 
out  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  this  wise,  "Ah,  Roland, 
supreme  in  haughtiness",  said  he,  "what  frenzy1  and  what 
evil  spirit  excite  thee  that  thou  canst  not  rest  and  wilt  not 
let  others  do  so.  For  full  seven  years  by  this  hast  thou 
detained  all  the  barons  of  France  in  Spain,  carrying  on 
constant  war,  without  regular  sleep  or  meat  and  drink  in 
due  season,  or  doffing  our  arms  either  night  or  day.  Their 
lives  and  their  blood  thou  regardest  as  worthless.  And 
until  thy  frenzy  is  satisfied  thou  heedest  not  how  many  of 
the  nobles  of  France  are  destroyed.  And  though  I  am 
thy  step-father,'  a  father's  love  would  I  have  bestowed  upon 
thee.  But  as  thou  didst  shew  thyself  just  now,  thou  wert 
worse  than  a  stepson  to  me."  If  God,  however,  will  grant 
me  to  return  to  you,7  a  coming  which  thou  dost  not  wish,  I 
will  requite  thee  for  this  journey.  And  if  I  am  put  to 
death,  thou  shalt  find  lifelong  enemies." 

u  The  sword,  though  one  is  threatened  with  it,  does  not 
kill  unless  one  is  smitten  with  it",  said  Roland,  "and  it  is 
vain  to  threaten  him  whose  mind  is  never  turned  by  a 
threat.  Go  thou",  said  Roland,  "on  the  mission  entrusted 
to  thee.  And  it  grieves  me  that  it  was  committed  to  such 
TO  i a  coward  as  thou  art,  and  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
myself."" 

And  then0  all  the  letters  were  prepared  and  the  mission 
to  Marsli. 


1  Hengwrt  MS.  supplies  "eb  y  charlymaen" ;   Ch.  de  R.  "Carles 
respunt,  trop  avez  tendre  coer",  v.  299. 

2  Of.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  23. 

3  Ch.  de  R.  "ses  grandes  pels  de  martre",  v.  302. 

4  Ch.  de  R.  "Tut  fols,  pur  quei  t'  esrages  P",  v.  307. 

5  Ch.  de  R.  "Que  jo  sui  tis  parastre",  v.  308. 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "si  as  jugiet  qu  a  Marsiliun  alge",  v.  309. 

7  Ch.  de  R.  "se  Deus  90  dunget  que  de  la  jo  repaire",  v.  310. 

8  Ch.  de  R.,  stanzas  24  and  25  are  omitted,  stanza  26  comes  in 
further  on. 

»  Of.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  27. 
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Charles  then  held  out1  the  letters3  to  Gwenwlyd.  And 
as  the  king  was  putting  them  in  his  hand,  they  fell  down  to 
the  ground,  his  hand  shaking.  And  when  picking  them 
up  he  sweated  in  every  limb  for  shame  that  he  was  so 
awkward  as  that.  And  all  perceived  that  in  him,  and 
foreboded  from  the  fall  of  the  letter  a  greater  fall  in  the 
t'utuiv.  Ami  to  that  Gwenwlyd  replied  in  this  wise,  "That 
will  be  as  the  journey  proves,3  and  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  cause*  for  your  anxiety." 

"I  am*  ready,  sire,  to  go  on  this  mission,  for  I  do  not 
see  how  to  turn  thee  from  thy  purpose.  Grant  me  thy 
leave,  sire."*  "Take  thy  leave",  said  Charles,  "  and  may  the 
God  of  heaven  grant  thee  a  fair  and  prosperous  journey." 

And  Charlemagne  lifted  up  his  hands  and  signed  him 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"Speak  thou  thus",7  said  he,  "to  Marsli,  in  addition  to 
what  the  letter  commands,  Charles  wishes  thy  future  wel- 
fare, which  thou  shalt  secure  if  thou  wilt  do  what  thou  hast 
promised — that  thou  wilt  follow  him  to  France  to  receive 
baptism  and  the  Catholic  faith:8  and  pay  him  homage, 
ami  put  thy  hands  between  his  hands:9  and  receive  from 
him  halt'  thy  kingdom10  and  hold  it  under  him.  The 
other  half  of  the  kingdom,  held  in  Spain,  belongs  to  his 
nephew  Roland.11  If  thou  wilt  not  do  that  willingly  thou 
shalt  do  it  unwillingly.  And  he  will  come  and  lay  siege  to 
thy  city  Saragossa,"  and  will  not  depart  thence  before  he 
takes  it.  And  he  will  bring  thee  against  thy  will,  bound, 
to  France  with  him.  And  there  thou  shalt  be  compelled13 
against  thy  will  to  do  what  he  will  now  accept  from  thee 
in  accordance  with  thy  will." 

And  when  the  king  had  thus  spoken  to  Gwenwlyd, 

1  •  Vstyiinu",  from  Lat.  "extendo". 

«  "Llythyreu",  from  Lat.  "litterae". 

3  Ch.  de  R.  "  Seignura,  diat  Guenos,  vua  en  orrez  nuvelea",  v.  336. 

«  "Achaws",  from  Lat.  "occasio". 

6  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  28. 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "Sire,  diat  Guenes,  dunez  mei  le  cungiot",  v.  337. 

I  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  26. 

8  "Quibus  Carolua  per  Ganalonum  mandavit  ut  baptiamum  aubirent, 

tril.utiiiii  mitt.  i. ut        Turmn,  chap,  xxii  (Ciampi).     Ch.  de  R 
"  E  ai  receivet  solute  chreatientet  ,  v.  ."• 

9  Ch.  de  K  -.dilutes  sea  mains",  v.  331c. 

«  Ch.  do  I:      I  > .  -,,i  Espaigne  li  voeill  en  fieu  duner",  v.  331e. 

II  Ch.  de  R.  "L'  altre  meitiet  avrat  Rollanz  li  ber",  v.  331f. 
11  Ch.  de  R  "Siiz  Sarraguce  le  siege  irai  former",  v.  33lh. 

hollir-,  from  Lat.  "compello". 
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Gwenwlyd  set  out  on  his  journey.  And  one  hundred  of 
his  own  knights1  escorted  him  out  of  the  court. 

And2  to  his  tent3  he  came*  and  equipped  himself  with 
majestic  and  fine  adornment.5  A  high  horse,  graceful  in 
form,  was  brought  him.6  And  the  barons  who  were  of  his 
retinue  served  him  and  offered  to  go  with  him.7 

"Be  it  far  from  me",8  said  Gwenwlyd,  "to  take  any  one 
to  peril  of  death  from  the  paynims.  For  to  lose  one  is  a 
lesser  loss  than  to  lose  a  great  number  with  me.  And  it 
»  w^  ke  a  lighter  affliction  to  hear  of  my  death  than  to  see 
it.  And  when  you  return  to  France,9  salute  ye  my  wife10 
and  my  son  Baldwin.11  And  as  my  love  abides  in  you, 
after  I  am  dead,  I  pray  you  keep  company  with  them,  and 
have  masses  and  psalters  sung  for  my  soul,12  and  give 
clothes  to  the  naked  and  food  to  the  hungry." 

Thus  he  took  leave  of  his  people  and  went  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  paynims.  And  the  nobles  bemoaned 
and  bewailed  his  departure,  fearing  for  him  and  sadly 
lamenting  in  this  wise, — "Return,  return  to  us  well,  O 
noble  prince.  Little  loved  he  thee  who  sent  thee  on 
this  mission,  even  thy  step-son  Roland,  seeing  that  he 
selected  thee  for  so  dangerous  a  mission  as  this.  The  best 
that  can  happen  to  him  is  thy  return  in  safety,  and  that  no 
evil  befall  thee  from  the  false  Marsli.  Thou  art  descended 
from  so  great  and  so  noble  a  people  that  Charles  cannot 
defend  Roland  from  death,  if  thou  wilt  not  return  from  this 
mission  in  safety." 

From    thence,13  side    by    side   with   Gwenwlyd,    rode 

I  Ch.  de  R.  "Guene  s'  en  part  por  sei  apareillier 

Apres  lui  vont  cent  de  ses  chevaliers." 
*  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  29.  Stengel,  vv.  341a,  b. 

3  "PebylT,  not  "plural";  from  Lat.  "papilio". 

4  Ch.  de.  R.  "Guenes  li  quens  s'  en  vait  a  sun  ostel",  v.  342. 
6  Ch.  de  R.  "  de  guarnemenz". 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "En  Tachebrun  sun  destrier  est  muntez",  v.  347. 

7  Ch.  de  R.  "  Enpres  li  dient,  Sire,  kar  nus  menez",  v.  356. 

8  Ch.  de  R.  "Co  respunt  Guenes,  ne  placet  damne  Deu",  v.  367. 

9  Ch.  de  R.  "  fen  dulce  France,  Seignura,  vus  en  irez*',  v.  360. 

10  Ch.  de  R.  "De  meie  part  ma  muillier  saluez",  v.  361. 

II  Ch.  de  R.  "E.  Baldewin,  mun  filz",  v.  363. 

12  Ch.  de  R.  "Por  la  meie  anme  messes  faites  chanter",    Ktenyrl, 
v.  869b;    Karl.  Saga  "ef  ther  heyrit  sagt  i  fra,  at  ek  s4  drepinn,  tha 
verthit  ther  at  minnast  salu  minnar  i  bocnahaldi  ythru"  ("and  if  ye 
shall  hear  that  I  am  killed,  then  ye  must  remember  my  soul  in  your 
prayers"). 

13  Cf.  Ch.de  R.,  stanza  30. 
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Beligant,  and  he  approached  him  craftily  in  this  wise, 
"Great  is  th««  unrest  of  greed.  For  it  knows  no  limit 
to  its  getting.  The  more  possessions  increase,  the  more 
the  possessor  covets.  See  what  kingdoms  Charles  your 
king  has  sought  and  added  to  himself  by  might.  And  yet 
he  will  not  rest  from  endeavouring  to  multiply  kingdoms, 
though  he  is  wallowing  in  old  age.1  He  has  acquired 
Constantinople,  Calabria,  Poland,  Rome,  and  Spain,  and 
why  needs  he  turn  to  this  worthless  side'  of  it  which  we 
possess."  "Greed",  said  Gwenwlyd,  "does  not  always 
prompt  to  action,  but  only  as  long  as  prosperity  lasts. 
The  magnanimity  of  a  vigorous  mind  will  not  rest,  save  in 
sickness.  And  Charles  has  no  cause3  to  fight  with  the 
paynims  save  only  that  he  seeks  to  bring  them  to  a  belief 
in  the  Christian4  faith,  and  to  subdue  them  to  his 
sovereignty.  And  never  has  he  found  anyone  who  can 
withstand  him.  And  so  also  are  the  twelve  compeers, 
they  have  never  met  any  who  excelled  them  in  inborn 
magnanimity,  in  praise,  and  in  fame." 

"  It  is  not  deemed  praiseworthy  but  reckless  bravado 
to  expose  oneself  to  ceaseless  toil  and  dangers  ",  said  the 
paynim.    "Why  does  Charles,  at  his  age,  leave  the  many  [W.T.. 
barons  who  are  in  France,  to  interfere  in  these   many  * 8LJ 
dangers,  when  it  is  time  for  all  of  them  to  rest?" 

"One  day",4  said  Gwenwlyd,  "Charles  was  sitting  under 
the  shade*  of  a  tree.  And  Roland  came  to  him,  and  in  his 
hand  he  had  a  red  apple.1  And  he  gave  it  to  him  with 
th".se  words:  Take*  this  as  a  pledge  that  I  will  subdue 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  thou  hast  already 
subdued  many,  and  many  shalt  thou  yet  subdue.  And 
th.-n-  is  li;ir.lly  any  part  of  the  whole  of  Spain  or  of  many 
other  countries  that  has  not  submitted  to  thee.  And  the 
subjection  of  Babylon  is  promised  to  thee." 

<  r  y  uotynymdreiglaw  yn  heneinf*;  cf.  Ch.  de  R  "Or  est  molt 
vielz,  dos  cenz  anz  ad  d'eage",  v.  878a  (Stengel  i  </«  "  hann  er 

nu  ok  gamall,  sva  at  ekki  ma  a  skorta  thrju  hmi.lnith  vetra"  ("he  is 
now  also  old,  so  that  he  is  not  far  short  of  three  hundred  years"). 

(  I.  de  R.  "la  nostre  marche",  v.  374. 
1  "Acnaws",  from  Lat.  "occasio". 

I       •  •      I . '  »  I  '         A       '  ' 

r  lyci  grist. 

6  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  81. 

•"Yggwaagawt^seeLoth's  I'ocahulaire  Vieu^Brtton,  under  "guas- 
cotau";  Ch.  de  R.  "  Hier  main  sedeit  1'  Emperere  suz  1*  urobre",  v.  888. 
T  Ch.  de  R.  "En  sa  main  tint  une  vermeillu  pumo",  v.  886. 
9  Ch.  de  R.  "  Tonez,  bels  sire,  dist  Rolanz  a  son  uncle",  v.  887. 
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"It  is  wonderful' V  said  Beligant,  "what  confidence 
Roland  has,  or  what  power  he  has  when  he  promised  to 
subdue  those  many  kings  to  Charles."  "  Roland's  confi- 
dence", said  Gwenwlyd,  "  is  in  the  Franks,  men  who  dare 
nothing  less  than  they  purpose,  and  can  achieve  nothing 
less  than  they  desire,  and  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
which  they  cannot  subdue  by  their  might,  if  they  set  their 
heart  on  it.  And  so  much  do  all  the  Franks  love  Roland 
that  they  deny  him  nothing  for  which  he  has  any  desire. 
And  Roland  has  not  in  his  possession  any  goods  at  any 
time,2  either  adornments,  or  money,  or  horses,  or  arms,  or 
jewels,  but  that  he  shares  with  every  one.  And  hence  he 
has  the  good  will  of  all."3 

And  while4  the  conversation  between  Gwenwlyd  and 
Beligant  about  Roland  lasted,  they  conceived  and  planned 
his  betrayal  in  the  form  and  the  wily  way  by  which  they 
could  bring  it  to  pass.  And  more  amicably  they  after- 
wards rode  until  they  came  to  Saragossa,  into  the  presence 
of  Marsli.  Marsli  sat  there  in  a  chair  of  gold,8  and  around 
him  were  one  hundred  thousand  paynim  knights,  in  silence, 
not  a  word  spoken  by  any  of  them,  wistfully  waiting  to 
hear  the  messenger  of  Charles. 

Into  the  presence  of  Marsli  they0  came.  And  Beligant 
took  Gwenwlyd  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  before 
Marsli,  and  said,  "May  Mahomet,  Apollo,  and  the  other 
gods7  whom  we  serve,  save  thee,  O  Marsli !  By  whose  aid 
we  have  accomplished  all  thy  mission  to  the  King  of 
France."  Marsli,  however,  made  no  reply,  save  that 
he  uplifted  hands  and  face  and  thanked  his  God. 
"  Behold  here,  this  noble  baron",  said  Beligant,  "whom 
Charles  has  sent  to  inform  thee  the  terms"  of  peace  he  will 
make  with  thee." 

"Let  him  declare  them  then",  said  Marsli. 

And  then9  Gwenwlyd  said,  "May  He,  O  Marsli,  who 


1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  32. 

2  "  Neb  ryw  da  kyndrychawl  ar  helw  Roland." 

3  Hergest  MS.  follows, Digby  MS.  in  omitting  stanza  33. 

4  Cf .  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  34. 

6  "Cadeir  o  eur";  Ch.  de  R.  "faldestoel",  v.  407. 
«Cf.  Ch.de  R.,  stanza  35. 

7  Karl.  Saga  "Maumet,  ok  Apollin  ok  Jubiter  gtoti  thin    (-'may 
Mahomet,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  preserve  thee"). 

8  "  Furuf",  from  Lat.  "  forma". 
0  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  30. 
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is  th«'  salvation  of  all  men,1  save  thee.  And  may  thy  h»-art 
and  mind  be  open  to  my  teaching2  to  move  thee  to  salva- 
tion. Charles  sends  his  command  to  thee  to  receive 
haptiMii  and  th<«  Christian  faith,  and  to  put  thy  hands 
between  his  hands  as  a  sign  of  lnmiai:«*  to  him,  and  to  hold 
und.-r  him  on«»  half  of  thy  ivalm.  The  other  half  belongs 
to  his  iH'j.ln'w  Roland,  if  thou  wilt  do  that  willingly,  he 
will  accept  it  from  thee.  If  thou  \\ilt  not  do  so,  he  will 
take  thee  against  thy  will  to  France,  and  imprison  thee 
there  until  thou  die  of  a  shameful  death." 

Then*  Marsli  was  moved  to  wrath  and  fury,  and  would 
have  struck  him  with  the  golden  staff'  which  was  in  his 
hand,  had  not  the  chamberlains0  prevented7  him.  And 
Gwenwlyd  drew  his  sword"  half  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
addressed  it  in  this  wise,  "Oh  sword,  trusted  and  proven 
by  me  in  many  a  dangerous  pass,  I  need  thy  faith- 
fulness now.  For  Charles  shall  never  reproach  me  that 
I  was  slain  here  by  mine  enemies,  without  my  striking 
a  Mow."9 

And  their  men  intervened10  between  them  in  their 
anger. 

And"  hi>  1. a  ions"  reproved  Marsli  greatly  for  his  evil 
intention  towards  an  ambassador.  And  they  told  him  that 
it  was  a  disgraceful  thing  to  harm  an  ambassador  before 
it  be  known  fully  what  he  had  to  say  without  disputation. 

Th«-n  <i \\vnwlyd  drew  the  cord  of  his  mantle13  over  his 
head  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

H.-ngwrt  MS.  "lachawdyr  pob  peth". 
I  >ysc",  from  Lat.  "disco". 
"'Ffydgrist.*' 
«Cf.Ch.  deR.,  Btan*a37. 

h"Cntcmp  cur"\    Roma,  :»;Aa/7. 

••"taf  i-inun"  ;    t'h   <!<•  K.  -  mi  at-i-  4JB     \  tegar, 

••cam  aurcam  quae   limpm    An^lmuin  //'/////•//•   IUIIK-U- 

patur",  Lat.  text  of  Floronc*  ll.ngwrt  MS.  "wialen 

•'•Reolu 

T  "Ackuppti ",  from  Lat.  "occupo".     Acuixt,  "  il    privient"— Lux. 
glow.  Loth\  Voeabui  ,,.  32 

K.  "Quant  le  vit  Guenea,  mist  la  main  a  I1  r.sp.V.   r,  ii. 

Hongwrt  MS.  "1  ila". 

I  l  ll.iigwrtM8.4<acethiyuvn 

a  orugant  y  gwyr  candeirawc". 
11  (  K.,aUnca88. 

M  j.nuUr. 

;  Hengwrt  MS.  "y  ysK 
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And1  he  approached  Marsli,  with  evil  intent,  and  spake 
to  him  in  this  wise  :  "Unless  death  debars2  me,  be  it  good 
or  be  it  evil3  in  thy  sight,  O  Marsli,  I  will  tell  thee  as 
Charles  commanded  me.  And  in  order  that  thy  discom- 
fiture may  be  the  greater,  0  Marsli",  said  he,  "Charles 
bids  thee  turn  to  the  Christian  faith1  and  renounce  false 
gods,  and  put  thy  hands  between  Charles'  hands  and  come 
on  thy  bended  knees5  to  bind  thyself  to  pay  him  homage. 
And  unless  thou  wilt  come  of  thine  own  accord,  thou 
-halt  be  compelled  to  come.  And  thou  shalt  receive  one 
half  of  thy  realm,  and  his  nephew  Roland  shall  receive 
the  other  half.  And  if  thou  wilt  not  come  willingly,  thou 
shalt  come  unwillingly.  And  thou  shalt  be  imprisoned 
as  an  evil  person  ought  to  be.  And,  behold,  here  is 
Charles'  letter  to  thee,  sealed  and  folded.  And  in  the 
letter  thou  shalt  see  things  similar  to  those  I  have  said,  or 
[W.T..  what  may  be  more  shocking  and  difficult  for  thee  to  bear 
1  when  thou  hast  seen  them." 

And6  he  broke  the  seal  and  looked  at  the  letter  for  a 
long  time.7  And  when  he  had  grasped  the  full  import  of 
the  letter,  he  stroked  his  hair  and  beard,  and  wept.  And 
he  stood  up  and  told  them  in  this  wise  the  meaning  of  his 
tears,  "My  faithful  people,  listen  to  the  insolence  ami 
haughtiness  which  Charles  sends  me  in  this  letter,  in 
addition  to  what  his  ambassador  said  apart  from  the  letter. 
He  still  reminds  me  that  Bazin  and  Bazil,  his  brother, 
were  killed,  and  he  bids  me  send  my  uncle  the  Caliph"  to 
be  put  to  death  to-day  for  their  execution  at  iny  advice. 
And  he  swears  that  unless  that  is  done,  there  will  be  no 
peace  between  us,  nor  will  my  life  be  spared.  And  where- 
fore let  us  go  and  take  counsel  how  we  shall  reply  to  him." 

And  then9  he  went  under  an  olive  tree,10  which  was  close 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  39. 

*  "Gwehyrd",  from  "gwahard"  ;  cf.  "cedynT,  from  "cadarn  . 
3  "Bo  drwc  bo  da"  ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "mynno  na  vynno". 
4"Ffydgrist." 

b"Ardaldy  linyeu."     For  "tar  see  Loth's   Vocabulaire   J 
Urcton,  p.  218. 

6  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  40. 

7  "Edrych  y  llvthyr  yn  hir"  ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "leawd  y  llythyr  yn 
un  agwed  ry  ystudyei  yn  hir  llyureu  lladin". 


9  Cf.  Ch.  de.  R.,  stanza  42. 

10  "O  dan  olewyden"  ;  Hengwrt  MS.  "dan  wascawt  prenn  olewyd    : 
Ch.  de  R  "vergier",  v.  601  ;  Raman  de  Ronctratt.r,  "line  olive",  v.  761. 
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by,  an<l  with  him  were  a  few  men  of  valour,  and  of 
noble  birth.  And  among  that  number  were  the  Caliph, 
the  king's  uncle,  and  Beligant,  the  prime  mover  in  this 
treachery. 

"The  most  befitting  thing  we  can  do",  said  Beligant,  "is 
to  call  to  us  the  ambassador  of  the  Franks,  who  plighted 
his  troth  to  me  yesterday  to  further  our  advantage  in  the 
future."  "Let  him  be  called",  said  the  Caliph.1 

And  then  Beligant  brought  him  in  by  the  right  hand 
before  Marsli. 

"  0  good  sir",a  said  the  king,  "do  not  harbour  indignant 
and  revengeful  thoughts  against  us  for  the  angry  words 
spoken  to  thee  a  little  while  ago.  I  express  my  regret  for 
mine  anger.  I  will  make  amends3  to  thee  with1  my  mantle, 
which  is  esteemed  more  costly  than  its  weight  in  gold  or 
precious  stones."  And  he  placed  the  mantle  round  the 
prince's  neck.'  And  he  put  him  to  sit  in  an  honourable 
place,  on  his  right,  under  the  olive  tree. 

And  immediately*  he  further  addressed  him  in  this 
wise,  "Gwenwlyd",  said  he,  "do  no  longer  hesitate,  as 
long  as  I  am  alive,  to  bind  thyself  to  me  in  true  fellowship. 
And  I  will  not  henceforth  hide7  my  counsel  from  thee.  Let 
us,  then,  now  speak  of  old  Charles/  whose  hoariness 
shows  that  he  is  wallowing  in  old  age.'  And  we  believe 
that  he  has  passed  two  hundred  years10  of  his  life.  And 
many  kingdoms  has  he  wearied  by  his  enterprises,  and 
many  realms  has  he  subdued,  and  many  kings  has  he 

1  Ch.  cle  R.  "Co  (list  li  Reis",  v.  508. 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  43. 

"Dienwftwarj  n.    d  v/,  vus  en  dreit  are  en 

dreit"="  to  repair  an  injury      Henuwrt  MS     -lioniwaf". 

1  "  Myn."     For  usual  moaning  of  tile  Zeus*.  I  lore 

the  word  seems  to  have  the  force  of  a  simple  preposition.  "  My* 
vy  mantell" :  (  h  .1.  R  /""*  <*>  pel*  sabelinea",  v.  515. 

•  Ch   <i-    I!     A  1'  col  do  Ouene  les  pent  li  reis  Marsilies",  v.  5l7a. 

•  Cf.  Ch.  do  R.,  stanzas  44  to  46. 

\.  .lltu.iw   ;  rh.  de  R  "Noatre  oonseilz  bien  deit  estre  oeles", 
v.  521a. 

s  "Ymadrodwn  ...  am  yr  hen  Chyarlya";  Hengwrt  MS.  "gyfrwch 
o  heneint  Charlyman". 

•  "Ymdreiglaw  yn  heiieii  *rt  MS.    \u  oedawo". 

lf  "Deucant  mlyned  " ;  (  li  <1.  K.  'rdoua  oenz  ana",  v.  524  ;  Charle- 
magne it  represented  in  the  ckantont  aa  a  very  old  man.  His  age 
here,  aa  well  aa  elsewhere,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  At  the  time 

i  of  this  cktt**mde  ytttf,  if  ..'during  the  ex|M>ditit>n  to  Spain  in 
Charles  was  only  36  years  of  age. 
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f°rce<l  into  captivity.  It  is  time  that  he  should  rest  now,1 
and  spend  the  end  of  his  life  in  joy  and  pleasure." 

"Charles  is  not  a  man  of  that  kind",  said  Gwenwlyd, 
"and  he  is  not  so  old  as  to  be  terrified  by  any  suggested 
enterprise,  however  prodigious  it  may  be.  And  because  of 
his  youthfulness,  might,  and  energy,  there  is  no  one  who 
can  withstand  Charles.  And  there  are  more  good  qualities 
in  Charles  than  tongue  can  express.  And  no  one  can  con- 
ceive how  much  grace  and  how  many  gifts  he  has  received 
from  the  Giver  of  all  gifts.  T  will  not,  however,  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  power  could  not  be  blunted,  if  the  pride 
of  Roland,  who  is  Charles'  right  hand,2  were  brought  low. 
What  he  conceives  in  his  heart  he  performs  in  deed, 
and  he  does  so  with  all  his  might  and  main.  And  his 
haughtiness  is  acknowledged  and  manifest.  And  where- 
ever  Charles  and  his  host  go,  Roland,  Oliver,  and  the 
twelve  peers,  with  one  hundred  thousand  armed  knights, 
guard  the  rear3  from  any  sudden*  attack.  And  no  one  will 
dare  contest  Roland's  prowess.  For  his  fame  and  valour 
are  acknowledged.  And  he  will  never  allow  himself  to 
be  beaten,  as  is  known  to  his  great  credit  everywhere." 

"I  have",5  said  Marsli,  "four  hundred  thousand8  pay- 
niiiis.  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  a  knightly  host  finer, 
better  equipped,  and  more  valiant.  And  thinkest  thou  that 
I  cannot  withstand  Charles  and  his  host  in  battle  ?" 

"It  is  very  much  beyond  you",  replied  Gwenwlyd, 
"You  cannot  with  your  paynims  withstand  the  trusty 
army  that  is  there.  And,  therefore,  try  and  overcome  by 
craftiness  where  you  cannot  overcome  by  your  powers. 
Give  Charles  hostages  of  your  sons,  and  give  him  abund- 
ance of  presents  whereof  the  value  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  he  will  return  to  France.  And  as  is  ever  his  custom, 
he  will  leave  in  the  rear  Roland  and  the  twelve  peers  with 
him,  to  protect  those  in  front  from  treachery.  If  you  will 
then  attack  them  bravely,  they  shall  not  escape  from  your 
hands.  And  then  Charles  would  cease  from  threatening 
you,  if  you  could  bring  down  Roland's  pride." 

1  Ch.  de  R.  "Ad  Ais  en  France  devreit  il  reposer",  v.  628a. 

2  "Deheu iv  Chyarles";  Ch.  de  R.  "  le  destre  braz  de  1'  cors",  v.  697  ; 
Lat.  text  of  Turpin,  "O  brachitim  dextrum  corporis  mei",  chap.  xxv. 

3  Ch.  de  R.  "  Funt  les  enguardes  u  vint  mil  chevaliers",  v.  648. 

4  "  Deisayvyt",  from  Lat.  "de  subito". 
6  Cf.  CU  de  R.,  stanza  47. 

u  Ch.  de  R.  "Quatre  cenz  milie  chevaliers  pois  aveir".  r,  "'>"> 
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And  while  Gwenwlyd  was  thus  speaking,  Marsli  was 
kissing  his  face.1  And  he  then  bade  his  treasure  to  be 
opened  for  him  to  take  as  much  as  he  liked  of  it. 

And*  he  addressed  him  in  this  wise,  "An  abundantly 
discussed  counsel  is  inconclusive3  unless  it  ends  in  a 
definite  decision.  And  may  thy  action  and  thy  exertion 
be,  sir,  as  thy  words  are",  said  Marsli,  "to  see  that 
Roland  is  left  in  the  rear.  And  we  will  fight  with 
him,  when  we  shall  meet  him,  so  as  to  lay  low  his  pride 
and  his  arrogance.  And  what  I  say  in  word  I  will  make 
good  in  deed,  that  I  will  kill  him,  unless  he  kills  me." 

"Let  it  be  as  thou  sayest",  said  Gwenwlyd,  "I  will  see 
that  he  is  in  the  rear.  See  ye  to  it  that  ye  make  good 
your  promise." 

And  then4  Marsli  commanded  that  the  book  of  the  law, 
which  Mahomet  left  to  the  payniins,  should  be  brought  on 
a  shield  of  gold1  to  him  under  the  olive  tree.  And 
Marsli  and  his  barons,  by  oath  on  that  book,  confirmed 
their  promise  concerning  the  death  of  Roland. 

And  then6  Maldebrum,  a  man  of  exalted  position, 
called  Gwenwlyd  to  him  and  said,  "I  will  give  thee 
a  sword  whose  hilt  is  of  the  finest  gold.  And  by  that 
sword,  than  which  a  better  never  was  on  thigh  or  side,  T 
bind  myself  to  thee  in  fellowship.  And  in  return  I  pray 
thee,  noble  sir,  see  that  I  be  the  first  to  meet  Roland; 
and  I  swear  to  thee  that  I  will  kill  Roland  with  my  right 
hand,  unless  I  am  killed  first." 

And  then7  Cliborin'  came  to  Gwenwlyd  to  present  him 
with  a  helmet,  and  addressed  him  thus,  "Accept,  sir,  this 
gift  of  which  thou  art  worthy,  and  which  befits  a  peer 
like  thyself.  It  is  the  finest  helmet  that  was  ever  put  on 
a  mans  head,  and  the  most  costly.  All  its  parts  ha 
been  joined  and  bound  together.  On  its  nasal  is  a 
carbuncle  stone  adorning  its  front,  and  casting  light,  like 
th«'  day,  tin-  way  it  travels,  as  the  sun  reveals  as  far  as  it- 
rays  extend.  And  do  thou  repay  me  so  great  a  gift  as 

1  Cli   •!••  I.'      ','      ut  1'  <»t  Mar.siliea,  si  1'  a<l  Iwihirt  ••!'  »•••!",  v.  601. 

*  Cf.  Ch.  de  R  ,  slang*  50. 

uKyi  bor  annosparthiiH" ;  Ch.  do  K.  "CuunoiU  n'eat  prus",  v.  804. 
«Cf.  Ch  .1,  K      Un«*61. 

*  "Tarvhi  I.  "desur  mi  oacut  blanc",  v.  610*. 

*  Cf.  Ch.  <U-  R.,  sUnza 
7  Cf.  Ch.  do  R, 
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this  in  this  wise,  namely,  that  I  may  meet  Roland  to  lay 
low  his  pride." 

"If  I  can",  said  Gwenwlyd",  "thou  shalt  have  thy 
desire  in  that  respect." 

And  after1  them  came  Breinunt,  Marsh's  wife,  to 
Gwenwlyd,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  wise,  "There  is  in 
thee  token  of  noble  birth  so  that  Marsli  and  his  men  ought 
to  show  thee  honour.  And  I,  with  this  clasp,'  will  honour 
thy  wife,  whom  I  deem  worthy  to  be  honoured  for  thy 
[W.T.,  sake.  The  gold  of  this  clasp,  precious  though  it  be,  is 
x]  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  that  are  set  in  it. 
And  more  costly  is  this  clasp  than  all  the  jewels  of  the 
Christians.  And  all  the  wealth  of  Charles,  your  king, 
cannot  be  compared  with  this  clasp  and  its  virtues. 
And  may  this  clasp,  though  it  be  costly,  be  the  beginning 
of  honour  to  thy  wife.  And  be  thou  neither  a  stranger 
nor  a  sojourner,  but  henceforth  well  and  kindly  disposed 
towards  us." 

And  Gwenwlyd  accepted  the  clasp  and  thanked  the 
queen  greatly.  And  he  promised  her,  if  God  would  grant 
him  life,  that  he  would  repay  the  honour  shown  and  the 
gifts  bestowed  with  much  interest. 

And  among3  them  came  the  king's  treasurer,  bringing 
to  the  king  his  gifts4  and  the  hostages  that  were  to  be 
sent  to  Charles.  And  not  the  least  of  the  shares  was  that 
which  was  brought  to  Gwenwlyd  as  a  reward  of  his 
treachery,  namely,  ten  horses  with  their  ten  loads  on  their 
backs.  And  he  addressed  him  in  this  wise,  "Accept  thi>. 
valiant  duke,  as  the  beginning  of  fellowship  with  thee. 
And  accept  again  more  when  thou  returnest  here,  or  when 
thou  sendest  for  it,  if  thou  canst  arrange  time  and  place 
for  us  to  lay  low  the  pride  of  Roland." 

"It  is  not  necessary",  said  Gwenwlyd,  "to  trouble  or 


1  Of.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  64. 

*"Kae  hwnn";  Ch.  de  R.  "dous  nusches",  v.  637;   Karl. 
"2  nisti"  (2  needles). 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  55. 

4  "Tin ic  miserunt  ei  xxx  eouos  ornatos  auro  et  argento  ga/i><|iu- 
hispanicis,  et  Ix  equos  vino  dulcissimo  et  puro  oneratos  misenint 
pugnatoribus  ad  potandum  et  mille  mulieres  Saracen  as  formosas  .  .  . 
Ganalono  vero  vigiuti  equos  auro  et  argento  et  palliis  praetiosis 
oneratos  fraudolenter  obtulerunt,  tit  pugnatores  illorum  manibus 
traderet  ad  interficiendnm ;  qui  concessit,  et  pecuniam  illam  accepit." 
Turjiin,  chap,  xxii  (Ciampi). 
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beseech  or  entice  with  words  him  who  is  more  desirous  to 
do  what  is  commanded  than  he  who  commands  it." 

And  airain'  Marsli  addressed  <i  \\vnwlyd  in  this  manner, 
-Take  heed  henceforth  to  be  in  agreement  with  us, 
and  that  «mr  friendship  never  more  be  severed.  And 
behold,  here  are  the  gifts  I  promised  Charles  by  my 
ambassadors,  and  here  are  the  twenty  hostages,3  and  here 
are  also  the  keys3  of  my  city,  Saragossa.  And  when  thou 
art  giving  him  these  things,  remember  to  weigh*  them  for 
me  against  the  death  of  Roland,  and  see  that  he  is  in 
command  of  the  rearguard.  And  if  such  be  the  case,  he 
shall  receive  his  death  blow  from  ray  right  hand." 

Let  it  be  as  thou  sayst",  said  Gwenwlvd,  "and  every 
hour  will  seem  to  me  like  a  year  while  Roland's  death  is 
delayed."  And  having  spoken  those  words  Gwenwlyd 
mounted'  his  horse  and  started  on  his  journey,  with  the 
hostages  and  the  gifts,  until  they  came  where  Charles  was. 

And  that6  day,  as  every  day,  Charles  was  up  at  dawn. 
And  when  he  had  heard  matins  and  mass,  they  pitched  his 
tent7  in  a  meadow,  in  a  fine  and  extensive  plain.  And  with 
Roland  were  countless  nobles  attending  the  king.  And 
they  knew  nothing  until  Gwenwlyd  came  to  them,  and  [wj 
with  the  cunniiiL;  d«-« ••  -it"  of  a  traitor  he  addressed  Charles 
in  this  wise,  -oh  Charles,  thou  mighty  king,  may  God 
Almighty,  who  is  the  true  salvation  of  all  Christians,  save 
thee.  And  behold,  here  are  the  keys  of  Saragossa,  which 
Marsli  sends  thee;  and  this  portion  of  his  treasures,  and 
twenty  noble  youths  as  hostages  for  the  confirmation  of 
peace  with  thee  and  of  concord  with  him.  And  he  en- 
treats thee  not  to  be  offended  about  his  uncle  the  Caliph 
whom  thou  didst  command  to  be  sent  to  thee.  Seven 
thousand  men  came  and  took  him  away  before  my  eyes10 

'Cf  (  I.  <1.  K.,  Btansa  ttS. 

1  "Ugeiu  gwystyl";  Cli        >       Do  meie  part  lui  livrec  vint  ostagea", 

"'Agorvadeu  saragtiji  O  Ch.  <U    I:       I.  uu«  lea  clefs  de 

ceate  citet  large",  v.  654. 

\\nipwyss.iu".  fi'.m  I. .it.  "compenao". 
6  For  "ystynnawd"  read  "yggyim.i 

•  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  ntaiiea  58. 

I'         i  ,  HiiiKiilar  linn  >y  I  luti~  see  next  page. 

8  Yn  gvwreint  dwyllwn  i.l     <  'h.  <fe  R.  "Par  grant  veiadie  cumencet 

•  Ch   .!.•  II    •  l)e  I  Algalife  no  P  devea  paa  blasmer",  v.  081. 

I :      Kar  ii  mea  oil*  vt  treis  cons  milie  armex",  v.  682. 
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from  Marsli.  And  they  went  <m  ships1  tns«-;i.  ami  renounced 
the  faith.  And  they  had  not  sailed  more  than  two  miles 
to  sea  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  tempest"  and  the 
raging  of  the  sea.  And  it  is  not  known  whether  they 
were  not  all  drowned.  If  they  had  remained  in  Marsli's 
domain,  he  would  have  sent  him  here  for  thee  to  do  thy 
will,  though  he  might  feel  it  sorely.  And  as  Marsli  has 
promised  me  well,  he  will  make  it  good,  he  will  follow 
thee  to  France3  to  receive  baptism  there  and  to  accept  the 
Catholic  faith  ;4  to  pay  thee  homage,  and  to  put  his  hands 
together  unarmed.5  And  he  seeks  not  of  his  domain  save 
only  what  thou  wilt  grant  him  to  hold  in  fief.)>0 

"Thoroughly  well  hast  thou  carried  out  thy  mission", 
said  Charles,  "and  as  long  as  thou  livest  thou  shalt  ever 
have  glory  and  advantage,  because  of  this  mission." 

And  thereupon  they  forthwith  gave  the  signal  to  start, 
and  the  bugles  were  sounded.7  And  when  the  host  h'-anl 
the  signal  they  rejoiced  greatly.  They  struck  their  tents, 
gathered  the  army  together  and  their  scattered  cattle,"  put 
their  baggage"  on  their  horses,  and  started  on  their  journey 
towards  their  wished-for  France.10 

And  they"  had  not  gone  more  than  two  miles  beyond 
the  gates  of  Spain1'  when  even  came.  And  they  had  to 
pitch  their  tents  on  the  open  plain.  And  there  were  four 
hundred  thousand  payniin  knights  fully  armed  pursuing 
them,  and  that  night  they  lay  in  hiding  close  to  the  host 
of  France. 

That  night13  Charles   slept   more   wearily  than   other 


J  «1 


"Logeu",  from  Lat.  "lonyae  naves". 

2  "Tymhestyl",  from  Lat.  "tempestas". 

3  Ch.  de  R.  "Qu'il  vus  sivrat  en  France  le  regnet",  v.  694. 

4  Ch.  de  R.  "  Si  recevrat  la  lei  que  vuz  tenez' ,  v.  696. 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "  Juintes  ses  mains,  iert  vostre  cumandez",  v.  696. 

0  Ch.  de  R.  "  De  vus  tiendrat  Espaigne  le  regnet",  v.  697.  " R»-«liit 
Ganelonus  ad  Carolum  ....  dicens  quod  Marsirius  vellet  fieri 
Christianus,  et  praeparabat  iter  suum  ut  veuiret  ad  Carolum  in  Gallia, 
et  ibi  baptismum  acciperet  et  tptara  terram  hispanicam  amplius  pro 
illo  teneret."  Turpin,  chap,  xxii  (Ciampi,  p.  60). 

7  Ch.  de  R.  "  Par  mi  cefe  ost  f  unt  mil  graisles  suner",  v.  700. 

8  "Daoed";  "da",  from  Lat.  "dama". 

v  Ch.  de  R.  "Funt  lur  sumiers  trusser",  v.  701 ;  "Swmeniu".  boa 
O.F.  "giime". 

10  Ch.  de  R.  "  Vers  dulce  France  tuit  sunt  acheminet",  v.  702. 

11  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  69. 

12  "Pyrth  yr  yspain";  Ch.  do  R.  "porz  di  Sizre";  Lat.  "portus  ci>- 

13  Cf .  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  60. 
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nights.  And  in  his  sleep  the  destruction  of  his  men  was 
made  manifest  to  him.  He  saw  himself  in  the  gates  of 
Spain,  with  ;i  lance-shaft  of  ash  in  his  hand.  And  h»-  -aw 
Gwenwlyd  snatching  tho  shaft  and  crumbling1  it,  until  the 
shaft  was  in  small  pieces  above  his  head.  And  though  he 
was  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  vision,  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, wake  up. 

And7  in  the  same  sleep  he  saw  himself  holding  a  bear  [W.T.. 
bound  with  two  chains.     And  he  saw  the  bear  biting  him  ^  8aj 
on  his  right  arm,  mangling  and  gnawing  him,  and  tearing 
his  clothes.    And  thereupon  he  saw  a  leopard  coming  from 
Spain   and   attacking   it    fiercely.     And    thereupon   there 
came  a  greyhound  from   his  own   court   to  defend  his 
master,  and  it  boldly  attacked  the  leopard,  and  protected 
him  from  it.     Notwithstanding  what  he  saw,  he  slept  on 
without  ceasing  until  it  was  day. 

And  on  the  morrow/  at  day-break,  Charles  rose  up  and 
summoned  his  barons  to  consult  with  them  who  would 
remain  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  host  from  pursuit  or  fear 
of  treachery.  "It  becomes  no  one  better  than  Roland", 
said  Gwenwlyd.  *4 

"And  no  place'  gives  me  less  concern  than  to  be  in 
battle  with  Durendard  in  my  hand,  smiting  mine  enemies. 
And  thou  slialt  see  me  to-day  mowing  them  down  so  that 
they  would  rather  their  death  than  wait  for  their  reaper." 

"For  the  third  time",  said  Oliver,  "I  would  advise 
thee  to  sound  the  olifant  to  bring  the  king  to  us,  lest  the 
nobility  of  France,  who  have  been  left  with  thee  here, 
perish,  and  lest  those  accursed  people  prevail  over  us,  so 
that  I  be  again  reproached." 

<>d  forbid",' said  Roland,  "that  I  should  alarm  a 
host  which  never  could  be  made  to  fear.  Roland  shall 
n'-v«»r  be  reproached  that  he  sounded  his  horn  because 
he  was  afraid  of  the  paynims.  Roland  shall  m-ver  be 

1  "I'hrydyaw";  Ch.  de  R  "il  fraite  e  brisie",  v.  788. 

'  Cf.  Ch.  do  R,  stanza  61. 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stan/ 

1  'Chore  is  a  lacuna  hero  in  tho  Horgest  MS.  In  a  note  at  the 
•in  of  page**  \\  I  h,  .Mm  Rhys  state*  that  "Here  a  whole 
leaf  is  missing".  1  !y  the  Hongwrt  MS.  supplies  what  is 

lucking  here.  Tho  lacuna  comprises  from  utanca  62,  v.  744*,  to 
stania  90,  v.  1,065,  of  the  Chanton  de  Roland  (Oautiers  edition),  an- 1 
is  equal  to  17-  IU.OH  of  the  printed  copy  of  tho  Hengwrt  M3. 

&Cf.Ch.deR,stan<a90. 

•Cf.  Ch.de  R,  stanma  91. 
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likened  to  a  hunter  as  long  as  he  can  engage  in  battle. 
For  a  hunter  need  not  sound  his  horn,  save  only  to  call 
wild  beasts  out  of  the  forests.  And  as  Roland  ever  did 
he  will  do  again,  he  will  deal  hard  and  frequent  blows 
with  Durendard,  cut  horse  and  rider  and  the  horse's 
harness  all  to  pieces ;  break  the  ranks  and  smite  them 
down  ;  and  tread  in  heaps  the  bodies  left  by  Durendard. 
And  do  not  again  suggest  so  great  a  dishonour  as  that." 

"I  will  not  suggest  it",  said  Oliver,  "but  whatever 
happens,  either  to  us  or  to  our  companions,  Oliver  can 
never  be  reproached." 

They1  then  approached  their  enemies.  And  their  im- 
pending martyrdom  moved  them  to  tears,  not  because 
they  were  afraid  of  their  death,  and  not  because  they 
were  weak,  but  because  of  the  kindly  feeling  and  the 
attachment  which  either  of  them  had  for  the  other. 
[W.T..  And  Oliver  addressed  them,  exhorting  and  rousing 
3  them  to  fight.  "0  ye  flower  of  the  barons",  said  he,  "had 
I  not  in  days  gone  by  known  by  experience  your  faithful- 
ness and  your  valour  in  many  a  battle,  I  would  have 
reproached  you  for  your  tears,  and  would  have  said  that 
they  were  caused  by  cowardice.  And  cease  ye  now  from 
it.  And  let  either  of  you  forgive  the  other,  if  you  have 
done  any  wrong,  and  have  common  friends  and  common 
foes.2  And  let  not  any  one  of  you  be  afraid  to  meet 
his  death  while  fighting  for  the  heavenly  country.  For 
you  will  be  leaving  a  brief  life  to  enter  into  everlasting 
life." 

And  they  all  gave  heed  to  what  Oliver  told  them,  and 
did  fully  as  they  were  bidden.  They  were  so  elated  with 
the  glory  and  honour  of  fighting  that  there  was  not  a 
single  person  there  who  wished  not  to  meet  death,  provided 
that  before  death  he  might  meet  one  of  Christ's  enemies. 

And  then  Roland  said  to  Oliver,  "  Now  I  know,  beloved 
comrade,  that  thou  art  Roland's  comrade,  and  art  glorious 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  France." 

And  on  a  high  mountain,  facing  the  Franks,  was 
Marsli,  with  four  hundred  thousand  equipped  knights. 
And  he  bade  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  advance 
against  Roland's  army.  And  they,  encouraged  by  Marsli, 
attacked  them  valiantly.  And  those  nobles  descended  tin- 

1  Welsh  texts  are  unique  here.    See  Stenyfl,  p.  1  l:j. 

2  "  Bydwch  ungar  unesgar." 
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slope  of  the  mountain  and  came  towards  the  Christians, 
with  th<«  twrhv  r«mip«MTs  in  front  in  fine  array. 

1  tin*  foivmost  of  them  was  Marsli's  iit-plirw,  with 
his  uncle  Falsaron  l.y  his  side.  And  they  divided  their 
army  into  twelve  battalions,  and  so  in  proper  form  they 
came  against  Roland. 

On  the  other  side,  Roland  and  Oliver  put  their  bat- 
talions in  battle  array.  For  they  were  well  versed  in  the 
severe  battles  and  engagements  of  the  Christian  life. 
An«l  win -i i  the  paynhns  saw  them  so  well  arranged  and  so 
ready,  great  fear  came  upon  them,  thinking  that  they 
were  more  in  unmix -r  than  they  really  were,  as  the  timid 
are  wont  to  do.  And  then  those  who  were  in  the  front 
rink  wished  through  fear  that  they  were  in  the  body  of 
th««  host.  But  Roland  and  his  host  were  unconcerned 
whether  they  were  in  the  front  rank  or  in  the  body  of 
the  army.  His  bravery,  his  hope,  and  his  assurance  only 
increased,  he  being  no  more  afraid  of  the  battle  than  a  [W.T.. 
noble  and  fierce  lion  is  afraid  when  he  sets  his  gaze  on  •*•  * 
gentle  maidens.  And  he  rushed  among  his  enemies.  And 
he  said  to  Oliver,  "Seeing  that  these  nobles  stayed  behind 
with  the  intention  of  fighting,  it  is  most  right  for  them 
to  fight.  And  whatsoever  they  will  do,  we  shall  fight  and 
show  them  how  to  fight  bravely  in  that  we  shall  not  betake 
ourselves  to  flight,  in  spite  of  any  danger  which  may  meet 
us.  Let  us  show  them  our  arms  and  fight  them,  that  fear 
may  come  upon  them  and  upon  all  who  witness  it." 

The  archbishop  Turpin1  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  close 
by  him,  and  addressed  th»-  army  in  this  wise,  "O  valiant 
I  >a  rons'V  said  he,  "remember  that  you  are  called  Christians 
from  Christ,  and  that  it  was  for  you  that  He  suffered 
death.  And  so  you  ought  to  suffer  death  for  Him,  and 
thus  have  fellowship  with  Christ  through  your  death. 
And  a&  He  prepared  a  fellowship  for  you  through  death, 
prepare  yourselves  to  receive  His  fellowship  for  ever  by 
fighting  with  liis  enemies.  As  many  of  you  as  will  be 
killed  shall  !><•  martyrs' and  possessors  of  crowns  in  heaven. 

i.  iM-hold.  \v«-  His  vicars  do  absolve  you  from  all  your 
sins.  Ami  the  only  penance*  imposed  on  you  is  that  you 
do  not  flee,  and  that  you  deal  many  mighty  blows." 

1  Cf.  Ch.  tie  H  ,  Htunza  96. 

*  "A  wyrda  ffenedic" ;  Ch.  de  R.  "Seignurs  baruns  .  v.  1  LT. 

do  R.  "Se  vus  mures,  etterer  seint  martir",  v.  1134. 
4£h.  do  R.  "Par  penitence  em  • mnundet  a  ferir",  v.  1 
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And  then1  the  men  mounted  their  horses.  And  through 
the  boldness  of  the  Archbishop's  speech  they  were  in- 
spired with  assurance  and  courage,  that  they  wished  for 
nought  but  battle. 

And  Oliver  exhorted  them  in  this  wise,  "Why  do  we", 
said  he,  "wait  for  them  ?  Let  us  rather  forthwith  attack 
them,  and  let  us  deal  them  the  first  blow.  For  he  who 
shows  a  brave  face  at  the  outset  of  the  fray  is  usually 
acclaimed  victor  at  the  close.  Behold,  here  is  the  Mount 
of  Joy.  Let  us  ascend  to  the  summit  of  this  hill  and 
call  for  the  ensigns  of  Charles."2  And  forthwith  they 
did  so,  and  they  shouted  loudly  at  the  accursed  people, 
and  approached  them  till  their  lances'  point  was  among 
them.  But  the  paynims  retreated  not,  but  waited  for 
them. 

The  foremost3  of  them  was  Falsaron,  Marsli's  nephew,4 

and  he  addressed  the  Franks  in   this  wise,  "O  faithless 

[W.T..  Franks",  said  he,  "to-day   you   will   joust  with  us.     Ill 

p-  9L]  has  he  kept  you  who  ought  to  protect  you,  and  Charles 

was  a  fool  when  he  left  you  here  to  guard  Roland  to  your 

own  loss." 

When  Roland  heard  these  words  he  could  not  endure 
it,  but  turned  the  point  of  his  lance  towards  him  and 
went  for  him  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go.  And  in  his 
wrath  he  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  spear  with  his  full 
strength,  until  it  pierced  through  all  his  armour  and 
through  his  backbone.  And  he  lifted  him  off  the  saddle 
and  held  him  on  his  lance  as  an  ensign  suspended  on  high. 
And  he  threw  him  down  dead  and  addressed  him  thus, 
"  Perish,  miscreant,  and  thine  arrogance  with  thee.  And 
Charles  was  not  a  fool,5  nor  I  undeserving  of  the  charge 
of  his  army.  For  he  shall  not  to-day  lose  either  his  men 
or  his  glory.  And,  0  ye  mighty  barons,  fall  upon  the  mis- 
creants here.  For  God  has  given  us  the  first  victory  over 
them.  Break  their  ranks,  pierce  them,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
stone6  them." 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  96. 

2  Ch.  de  R.  "A  icest  mot  unt  Franceis  escriet. 

Ki  dune  oist  Munjoie  demander",  etc.— vv.  1180-81. 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  99. 

4  According    to    Ch.  de  R.,   Marsli's    nephew    is    called    Aelrot 
(stanza  99),  and  Falsaron  is  Marsli's  brother  (stanza  100). 

3  Ch.  de  R.  "Ultre,  culverz!  Carles  n'est  mie  fols".  v.  1207. 
6  "Llebydywch",  from  Lat.  "lapido". 
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And  then1  was  Marsli  grieved3  when  he  saw  his  nephew's 
death.  And  he  summoned  his  army  and  advanced  in  front 
of  his  men  with  the  standard  of  the  payuiins.  And  he  said 
that  France  would  lose  its  glory  that  day  at  the  hands  of 
th»»  paynims.  When*  Oliver  heard  that,  he  turned  his 
lance  towards  him  and  furiously  attacked  him.  And 
while  he  was  uttering  his  boastful  words,  he  pierced  him 
right  through  with  his  lance,  and  through  all  his  armour, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.  And  he  addressed  him  thus, 
"Take  thou  this  reward  of  thy  vain  boasting.  And  by  such 
blows  as  these  do  we  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Franks. 
Trusty  barons",  said  he,  "fear  not  these  miscreants.  For 
they  cannot  deal  death,  but  only  receive  it." 

And  then*  Corsabrin,  a  cruel  paynim,  exhorted  the 
other  paynims  in  this  wise,  "O  barons",  said  he,  "fight 
bravely  with  the  Franks.  For  there  is  not  such  a  host 
of  them  but  that  we  can  utterly  destroy  them/  Their 
Charles  avails  them  little  to-day." 

And  when  Turpin  heard  that,  he  spurred  his  horse  in 
rage  and  attacked  Corsabrin  and  pierced  him  through  with 
his  lance,  and  through  all  his  armour,  that  he  fell  down 
dead.  And  he  addressed  him  thus,  "Thy  words  are  false",4 
said  Turpin.  "Our  Charles  is  equal  to-day  to  what  he 
ever  was  at  his  best.  And  fall7  ye  upon  them,  our  barons, 
and  smite  them  down  dead.  For  they  are  powerless.  For 
the  first  blows  promise  you  the  victory.  And  in  yonder 
army  there  is  nor  might,  nor  strength,  nor  heart." 

And  thereupon  Turpin  shouted  "Monjoie! ""  as  loudly  as 
he  could.  And  the  whole  army  gloried  in  Turpin *s  words. 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  100.  «  "Doluryau",  from  Lat.  "dolor". 

•AaiT  read  T  «  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  101. 

ft  Ch.  do  R.  -Ceate  bataille  bien  la  poiim  t. 

I*    Kranceis  i  ad  asez  petit."— rv.  1238-39. 

•  Ch.  de  R.  "Culver*  paiens,  vim  i  avez  montif  .  v    1253. 

^wydwch",  from  Lat.  "decedo". 

•  "Ymoralw  aoruc  ar  vryn  llewenyd";  Ch.  de  R  "Miinjoio  eacriet 
pur    le    camp    rotenir",   v.    1200.      Whether    "munjoie"  should    be 


4<gmlw  ar  fv  llewonyd";  W.  T.,  p.  54,  "galw  ar  ei  lewonyd".    On  tht* 
iuin.l.  tli.-  translator  of  rh.mtom  d*  Roland  favours    m   ntjoie", 
l.oth  h«  n-  .in.l  «.|»«wh«ro  in  tho  t4>\  A  .  T.,  p.  9O,  "W,  I  dy  yma 

vrynn    llewenyd";     W.   T.,    p.   »3,    "ymoralw    aortigant    ar    uynyd 
lltwvm  i 

O 
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And  thereupon1  Gereint  and  Gerard  attacked  Malcabrin 
and  the  Caliph,  two  valiant  men  of  the  paynims,  as 
furiously  as  the  feet  of  their  horses  could  go,  and  neither 
armour  nor  anything  availed  them  the  least.  They  fell 
under  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  were  trodden  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  the  Christians.  And  in  a  short  tim<» 
armour  was  of  no  more  use  to  the  paynims  to  protect  them 
from  the  blows  of  the  Christians  than  linen  single  fold. 
And  when  Oliver  saw  that,  he  spake  approvingly  to  his 
barons  in  this  wise,  "Our  men  are  mighty.  I  know  that 
those  who  cannot  come  to  blows  are  eager  to  do  so." 
And  he2  attacked  one  of  the  paynims  and  snatched  him  off 
the  saddle  and  cast  him  to  the  ground  dead  as  an  accursed 
thing.  And  he  addressed  him  thus,  "  Be  thy  trust  in 
Mahomet.  And  thus  does  Mahomet  protect  him  who 
trusts  in  him.  He  will  recompense  thee  in  hell  for  thy 
service  to  him  here." 

And  immediately  afterwards3  he  killed  Estalmark,  and 
cast  him  among  the  dead  to  render  his  soul  to  Pluto,  whom 
he  served. 

And  of  the  twelve  paynim  compeers4  there  were  only  two 
not  slain,  namely,  Margarit  and  Cerub,  and  those  were 
exhorting  and  encouraging  their  men.  And  each  of  them 
was  a  valiant  knight. 

And  one5  of  them  attacked  Oliver  and  dealt  him  a  blow 
on  his  neck  with  a  lance.  But  it  availed"  him  nought. 
Despite  the  blow  Oliver  was  not  shaken7  off  his  saddle. 

Nor  did  Roland  rest  from  killing  his  enemies."  And  he 
whom  he  wounded,  or  whose  blood  he  drew,  had  no  need 
of  a  second  blow.  And  as  long  as  his  lance  lasted, 
he  made  use  of  no  other  weapon.  Fifteen  blows  he  dealt 
with  his  lance,  and  at  each  blow  he  smote  one  dead.  And 
when  he  snapped  his  lance,  he  drew  his  sword  Durendard. 
And  he  attacked  Cerub  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  his  head 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  102-3. 
I  lungwrt  MS.  supplies  here,  "Ac  ar  hynny  engeler  o  wasgwyn  . 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.f  stanza  106. 

«  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  108. 

6  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  109. 

r>  "Ac  ny  dygrynoes  iclaw  dim."  Cf.  "Ystorya  Brenhinrd  y  Bryt- 
anyeit"  (Bruh,  p.  45);  "Ac  ny  dygrynoes  idaw  namyn  ychydic  (sed 
parum  profecit",  Geoffrey's  Historia,  p.  7). 

T  "Ffrydyawd."  KarL  Saga,  "Ok  kom  hann  tho  Oliver  eigi  af  hesti 
sinum"  ("and  he  did  not  then  bring  Oliver  off  his  horse"). 

»  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  110. 
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that  he  clave  asunder  both  man  and  horse  in  full  armour 
down  to  the  ground.  And  he  addressed  him  thus,  "Take 
that  as  the  recompense  of  thine  iniquity.  It  is  thus  that 
Mahomet  is  wont  to  give  to  him  who  serves  him." 

And  then  Roland,'  with  evil  intent,  pursued  them,  and 
with  such  dash  galloped  among  them  that  they  were  seen 
tailing  by  his  sword  as  harvest  corn  falls  at  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  reaper.  And  none  of  the  Franks  ceased  from  killing 
the  paynims,  following,  as  best  they  could,  the  example  of 
Roland.  And  the  archbishop  Turpin  was  glad  at  that. 
And  he  addressed  the  men  and  expressed  his  approval  of 
them  thus,  "Worthy are  these  men  of  their  French  origin, 
men  who  regard  not  their  life  here  for  the  sake  of  the  life 
everlasting." 

And  thereupon*  Oliver  pursued  his  enemies,  having  in 
hU  hand  a  piece  of  his  lance,  and  with  that  he  dealt 
Maustaron  a  blow  on  the  edge  of  his  helmet  that  it  bent 
into  his  head,  so  that  his  brains  and  eyes  were  out  of  his 
head,  and  he  himself  fell  down  dead. 

And  next  he  dealt  the  paynim  Torren  a  blow  so  that  his 
lance-shaft  was  all  in  pieces.  And  Roland  upbraided  him 
for  that,  and  said,  "  Not  by  the  might  of  sticks  are  we  to 
maintain  the  fight.  And  where  is  thy  sword,  Hauteclere?" 

And  thereupon1  Oliver  drew  his  sword,  and  said  to  him, 
•  I  needed  only  a  stick  to  pursue  the  dogs." 

And  thereupon  Oliver  attacked  them  and  dealt  one  of 
tin-in  a  blow  on  the  top  of  his  head  that  the  sword  cut 
through  him  and  all  his  armour  and  through  his  horse 
down  to  the  ground  in  two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sword.  And  Roland  said,  "By  such  a  blow  as  that  know 
I  that  tliou  hast  become  my  fellow.  And  for  such  a 
blow  art  thou  beloved  of  Charles." 

And  with  one  accord  they  cried  "Monjoie!"  and  all 
their  in. -n  joined  in  the  cry. 

Then*  Gereint  and  Engelier  attacked  Tunot,  a  paynim. 
And  the  one  of  them  pierced  his  shield  ami  the  other  his 
coat  of  mail,  through  his  heart,  that  he  fell  down  dead. 

Ami  next  to  that,  the  archbishop  killed  Fidorel,  their 
wizard,'  who  by  his  incantations'  betrayed  them  to  death. 

1  Cf.  Ch.  <1e  R,  aUnta  111  •  Cf.  H,   .1,    It,  Btanca  111' 

»  Cf.  Ch.  do  R,  stanza  I  «  Cf.  Ch.  do  R,  »tanxa  1 1  I 

:  "I'encanteur'.v.  1391. 
•••Y  ibwfeMl»U*h»i  n,  .1-  le  »,,;ir  artimaT,  v.  1392. 
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And  then  they  fought  on  both  sides  gallantly  and  fiercely. 
But  the  two  armies  were  unlike  in  this  respect,  that  the 
one  army  killed  all  they  met,  and  the  other  army  allowed 
themselves  to  be  killed  like  sheep  among  wolves. 

And  then1  Roland  and  the  twelve  compeers  of  France 
surrounded  the  paynims,  killing  them  and  smiting  them, 
and  compelling  them  to  flight  as  best  they  could. 

And  when  the  paynims  saw  that  they  were  vanquished 
tw'94]  ^7  the  Franks,  they  shewed  the  Franks  their  backs  and 
left  the  field.  And  the  Franks  pursued  them  until  they 
had  killed  a  countless  number  of  them.  And  the  Franks 
rejoiced  in  that  they  had  the  first  victory.  But  their  evil 
fate  disturbed2  their  joy,  mingling  adverse  things  with  their 
success.  For  the  press  of  enemies  came  suddenly  upon 
them  anew,  and  they  were  attacked  while  they  were 
wounded,  weary,  and  dispirited,  and  their  weapons  broken. 
Oh,  God  !  great  and  irreparable  was  the  loss  that  came  to 
the  Franks  in  that  place,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  Charles' 
nobles  who  perished  there.  It  was  here  afterwards  that  the 
losses  that  came  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  Gwenwlyd 
were  made  manifest.  Well  was  he  paid  for  his  treachery. 

Of  the8  hundred  thousand  paynims  who  came  out 
to  fight  the  Franks,  not  one  escaped  except  Margarit  him- 
self, who  announced  to  Marsli  the  slaughter  of  his  men. 
He,  with  his  sword  unsheathed  in  his  hand,  with  a  mortal 
wound  in  his  head,  and  with  four  cuts  in  his  body,  had  left 
the  field  in  a  miserable  plight,4  after  all  the  army  there  had 
been  killed.  And  he  said,  "And  if  thou  hast  a  knightly 
host  ready,  sire,  now  is  the  time  for  thee  to  send  them, 
while  the  Franks  are  weary,  bruised,  and  hungry.  And 
if  ever  they  can  be  conquered,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
And  many  of  their  knights  have  been  killed,  and  their 
weapons  are  damaged.5  And  while  they  are  in  that  con- 
dition it  is  most  just  to  avenge  on  them  the  blood  of  our 
men." 

And  thereupon  the  paynims  quickly  donned  their 
armour  and  put  themselves  in  battle  array.  And*  Marsli 
pursued  them  through  a  woody  valley.  And  marching 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  115. 

2  "Cythmdyawd",  from  Lat.  "contrudo". 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanzas  124,  125,  126. 

4  "Digeryd"  for  "digarad". 

6  "Amparedic",  from  Lat.  "impart-in 
«Cf.  Ch.de  R.,  stanza  126. 
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in  silence  they  came  upon  them  unawares.  "And1  in 
this  manner  shall  we  attack  them",  said  Marsli.  "Let 
Grandon  go  with  ten  battalions  on  one  side  of  them,  and 
I  ",  said  Marsli,  "will  go  on  the  other  side  with  the  ten 
other  battalions.  For  Roland  and  his  men  are  valiant, 
and  it  would  avail  us  nought  to  fight  on  one  side  of  them." 
And  with  that  counsel  they  all  agreed. 

And1  Grandon,  with  his  ten  battalions,  went  in  front, 
and,  at  full  gallop,  they  came  upon  the  Franks  and  sounded 
more  than  a  thousand  horns.  And  that  sound,  foreboding 
their  death,  disturbed  the  Franks.  And  then  they  knew 
that  Gwenwlyd  was  a  traitor.  And  the  archbishop 
emboldened  them  and  cheered  them.  And  he  promised 
eternal  life  to  all  who  would  fight,  and  threatened  hell  to  (W.T.. 
all  who  would  flee.  And  all  of  them  were  encouraged  by  *•  * 
the  words  of  the  archbishop,  and  they  preferred  to  suffer 
death  than  to  flee.  And  having  cried  out  "Monjoie!" 
they  commingled  with  the  paynims  and  dealt  them  blows. 

And  Clibor,3  who  was  the  most  valiant  payiiim  there, 
thereupon  came  out  from  his  fellows  and  attacked 
Engelier  of  Gascony,  and  his  lance  found  no  impediment 
either  in  his  coat  of  mail  or  in  his  weapons,  until  it  was 
right  through  him.  And  he  fell  down  dead  to  receive 
everlasting  fife. 

And  then  the  payniin  victor  and  his  fellows  cried  out, 
and  reviled  the  Franks,  and  bade  them  break  their  lines  of 
battle. 

And  then*  Roland  said  to  Oliver,  "Great  is  our  loss  in 
losing*  the  young  knight." 

"The  vengeance  possible  to  me",  said  Oliver/  4*  1  will 
exact."  And  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Cliborin. 
A  n.l  h«-  lifted  up  Hauteclere,  red  with  blood,  above  his 
head,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  all  ln>  mi^ht,  on  the  top 
of  his  )i<>linet.  And  the  sword  found  no  iuij>.-«lini.Mit,  till 
in. i n  and  horse  were  in  two  parts  on  either  side  of  it,  on 
the  ground.  And  he  ceased  not  till  he  had  killed  seven  to 
avenge  one. 

And  then'  Maldebruin,  the  most  wicked  paynim,  who 
was  reported  to  have  betrayed  Jerusalem  in  time  past,  and 

i  Cf.  Ch.  cle  R,  stanza  128.  «  Cf.  Gh.  de  R,  stanza  I  •_-  • 

*  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  aUiuu  I  «  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  132. 

*  "Oliver"  supplied  from  the  French  Text. 

*  Cf.  Ch.  do  R,  stanza  : 
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who  committed  murder  in  the  temple — he,  riding  a  fleet 
horse,  attacked  Samson  and  pierced  both  him  and  his 
armour  through,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead,  and  his  soul 
entered  the  everlasting  life. 

And  the  death1  of  Samson  gave  great  grief  to  Roland. 
And  he  attacked  his  enemy,  and,  as  they  reap  with  a 
scythe,  he  dealt  him  a  blow,  cutting  him,  in  his  saddle, 
through  his  waist,  following  the  girdle. 

And  thereupon*  Malquidon,  a  paynim,  killed  one  of  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Franks,  and  his  soul  went  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

And  then3  Turpin  made  an  attack  to  avenge  his  man. 
And  he  struck  off  the  paynim's  head  and  left  him  in  the 
saddle. 

And  thereupon*  Grandon,  the  commander  of  the 
paynim  forces,  riding  a  fleet  horse,  attacked  Gereint, 
and,  with  his  sword,  thrust  through  both  himself  and  his 
armour,  that  he  fell  down  dead,  and  his  soul  went  to  rest 
in  heaven. 

And  then  he  killed  Engelier,3  his  companion,  that  they 
might  be  companions  in  heaven,  as  they  were  in  tlii> 
world. 

And  then  the  paynims  killed  on  the  same  side  Brengar, 
and  Gwimunt  of  Saxonia,6  and  with  them  Astorius. 
[W.T..        And  then  the  paynims  gave  a  shout  triumphing  over 
p.  96.]  j.ne  Christians.    And  as  with  one  mind  they  knew  that  t  In- 
pay  nims  were  overcoming  them. 

And  thereupon  Roland  was  moved  to  wrath. 

And  when7  Grandon  saw  him  galloping  his  horse  towanls 
him,  he  took  to  flight.  And  Roland  lay  in  amlmsh  tW 
him  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  Durendard,  so  that  man 
and  horse  were-  cut  in  two  parts,  one  on  either  side  of 
Durendard.  And  that  blow  gave  joy  to  the  Christians 
and  grief  to  the  paynims.  And  when  their  commander-in- 
chief  was  killed,  they  fled.  And"  Roland  and  his  nn-ii 
pursued  them  and  left  them  in  heaps.  For  those  who  were 
killed  there  were  much  greater  in  number  than  those  who 

1  Cf.  Ch.  de  R,  stanza  134.  *  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  1  IV 

3  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  136.  4  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stun/a  1.17 

6  Ch.   de   R.   "Gerier".      Engelier   has   been   uli«-;i<ly    killed,    /•///*• 

stanza  131. 

•"Gwimunt  o    Saxonia";    Ch.   de  R.   "Gui  de   Seint-Antonie". 

"Saxonia'^'Saint  Antonie",  vide  Stengel  in  loco. 

"  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stanza  139.  8  Cf.  Ch.  de  R.,  stun/.a  1  li'. 
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killed  them.  And  thereupon  the  paynims  became  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  could  not  hold  their  weapons  in  their 
hands.  And  then  they  sounded  their  horns,  and  with  their 
horns  they  fought.  And  thus  the  battle  was  brought  to  a 
close.  It  was  by  the  horns  that  they  were  wont  to  urge 
their  men  in  battle. 

And  in  this  manner  were  the  paynims  killed.  And  the 
few  of  them  that  escaped  fled  to  Marsli.  Nor  was  there 
less  fear  of  Roland  and  his  host  there  than  in  their 
presence.  And  as  long  as  Roland  could  see  them  he 
pursued  them. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

And1  when  he  saw  no  one  near  him,  he  found  a  black 
and  weary  Saracen  hiding  in  a  grove,  and  he  caught  him. 
And  he  twisted  four  rods  and  made  four  withes.  Ami 
he  bound  him  securely  to  a  tree.  And  having  bound  him, 
he  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  him,  and  from  there  he 
saw  many  of  the  Saracens  together.  And  he  returned  to 
the  Yale  of  Briars,  where  all  went  who  wished  to  pass  by 
the  gates  of  Spain.  And  he  then  sounded  his  horn,  and 
gathered  to  him  there  about  a  hundred  Christians. 
And  with  these  he  went  back  to  where  the  Saracen  was 
bound.  And  then  Roland  swore  his  great  oath,  that  he 
would  cut  off  the  Saracen's  head  unless  he  came  and  shewed 
him  where  Marsli  was  and  pointed  Marsli  out  to  him.  For 
Roland  did  not  yet  know  Marsli.  And  immediately,  lest  he 
be  killed,  the  Saracen  came  and  pointed  Marsli  out  t<>  him. 
And,  fn»in  afar,  he  pointed  out  his  ensign,  together  with  a 
great  red  horse  on  which  he  rode,  and  the  round  shield  he 
had.  And  Roland  set  his  mind  on  him  and  attacked  his 
army  holdly  with  what  men  he  had  with  him  undismayed. 
And  1  vol and  perceived  amon^  tin-in  a  man  taller  than  the  (W.T.. 
rest.  And  Roland  attacked  him  and  killed  him  with  one11*97'1 
Mow.  And  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  here  and  there, 
np  and  down.  Roland  followed  after  them,  killed  th.-m. 
cast  them  down,  and  crushed  them.  And  he  perceived 
Marsli  fleeing.  And  Roland  pursued  him  and  killed  him. 
And  not  a  single  man  of  Roland's  men  escaped  fmm 
i  hat  engagement.  Roland  alone  escaped,  and  he,  wounded 
by  four  lances,  bruised  with  stones,  and  crushed.  And 

1  At  thin  point  the  uompilator  takes  up  tin-  story  M  found  in 
the  Wolah  translation  of  T  orpin's  Latin  Hittory,  chap,  xxiii,  anil 
follows  it  to  tho  «i nl. 
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when  Beligant,  the  second  king  of  the  paynims,  heard 
Marsli's  shout  when  falling,  he  betook  himself  to  flight 
and  left  the  country. 

Theoderic  and  Baldwin  and  some  others  of  the  Christians 
being  terrified,  were  hiding  in  groves.  And  others  had 
followed  after  Charles  to  the  gates  of  Spain.  And  Charles 
had  left  the  intricate  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  roads 
and  had  come  to  a  safe  place,  without  knowing  anything 
of  what  was  happening  behind. 

And  Eoland  was  exhausted  by  the  press  of  the  fight, 
in  dealing  heavy  blows,  and  in  receiving  mortal  wounds. 
And  in  that  state  Roland  came  through  brambles  and 
bushes  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gates  of  Spain.  And  there 
he  dismounted  off  his  horse,  under  a  shady  tree  in  a  fair 
meadow.  And  near  the  tree  stood  erect  a  huge  marble 
stone.  And  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  sheath.  Its 
name  was  Durendard,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  "give  a 
hard  blow".  And  with  words  full  of  tears,  he  addressed 
his  sword  in  this  wise : — 

"O,  sword!  the  fairest  and  brightest,  and  the  most 
comely  in  proportions,  both  in  length  and  in  breadth.  Its 
hilt  the  whitest  and  fairest,  made  of  whalebone,1  and  beau- 
tified with  a  cross  of  gold.  And  on  its  hilt  is  an  apple  of 
the  fftirest  beryl,  and  its  centre  is  of  gold  most  precious. 
And  written  on  it  is  the  secret  name  of  God,  "Alpha 
et  Omega",2  the  most  victorious  and  most  renowned  point, 
endued  with  divine  virtue.  Who  henceforth  will  handle 
thee?  Who  henceforth  will  be  thy  possessor?  Who 
possesses  thee  shall  never  be  vanquished,  shall  not  be  dis- 
mayed, shall  not  tremble  for  fear  of  anyone.  He  shall 
not  be  terrified  by  goblins'  song  or  diabolic  incantation, 
but  will  always,  without  anxious  care,  make  use  of  divine 
power,  being  environed  by  power  and  spiritual  aid.  With 
thee  shall  be  killed  the  Saracens  who  are  not  already 
killed.  By  thee  the  glory  of  God  is  exalted.  O,  how  oft 
[W.T.,  didst  thou  avenge  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
l]  killing  paynims  and  Jews  !  By  thee  are  truth  and  justice 
decided.  By  thee  are  cut  off  the  members  of  those  who 
steal.  O,  sword,  the  easiest  to  trust  in  !  0,  the  best  and 
the  keenest  of  swords  !  O,  sword,  whose  equal  was  never 

1  "Asgwrn  momi!";  Lat.  T.  "eburneo". 

2  "Alpha  et  O";  Lat.  T.  "A  et  Omega",  Ciampi.     Not  f..un«l  in 
Reuber.     MS.  5714  "Alpha  et  Omega";  Cod.  Gall.  62  "A.  Omega". 
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found  nor  ever  shall  be !  He  who  made  thee  made  not 
thine  equal,  either  before  or  after.  No  one  whose  blood 
was  drawn  by  thee,  however  slight  the  blow,  escaped  alive. 
It  a  knight,  desperately  weak  through  fear,  or  a  Saracen, 
or  a  miscreant  should  possess  thee,  great  indeed  would  be 
my  grief." 

And  having  spoken  thus,  lest  the  sword  should  fall 
into  Saracen  hands,  he  struck  it  thrice  on  the  marble 
stone,  so  that  the  stone  was  in  pieces  all  over  the  ground, 
the  sword  itself  being  unharmed. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

And  then1  he  blew  a  blast  on  his  horn  to  see  if  any  of 
the  Christians  who  were  hiding  in  the  groves  would  come 
to  him,  or  if  any  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  gate  of 
Spain  would  hear,  that  they  might  come  before  his  death 
to  receive  his  horse  and  sword,  and  pursue  the  Saracens. 
And  thereupon  he  blew  Olifant,  his  horn,  so  powerfully 
that  he  rent  his  horn  in  twain  and  burst  two  of  his  own  blood 
vessels.  And  it  is  reported  that  he  then  broke  the  muscle 
of  his  neck.  And  an  angel  carried  the  sound  of  the  horn 
to  where  Charles  was,  eight  miles,  according  to  the 
measure  of  that  country,  from  the  Vale  of  Briars,  to- 
wards Gascony,  where  Charles  was  encamped.  And 
Charles  wished  to  return  at  once  to  help  him.  "Not  so, 
sire",  said  Gwenwlyd.  For  he  was  privy  to  the  death  of 
Roland.  "  For  know  thou  that  the  horn  is  sounded  for  a 
very  little  cause,  and  that  he  has  no  need  of  thy  help. 
He  is  only  chasing  wild  animal-.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  he  blows  the  horn." 

And  at  the  advice  of  tin-  traitor,  nothing  more  was 
then  -aid  about  Roland.  And  thereupon  Baldwin,  his 
brother,  came  to  the  place  where  Roland  was  crawling 
about  and  craving  for  water.  And  his  brother  could  not 
find  any  anywhere.  And  then  Roland  besought  i 
brother's  blessing.  And  the  brother  then  mounted 
Roland's  horse  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  And  he  went  where  diaries  was.  And  after 
Baldwin  ha  'deric  Came  to  him  and  h- ard  his 

confession   and    instructed    him    to    intercede   with   God. 
And  K'oland  had  received  that  day  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  (WT 
and  had  mad*-  full  confession  to  the  priests.     For  that  was  i* sa'j 

•  Ch.  «K»  K.,  stanzas  lW-*»;.    The  D«ath  of  Roland". 
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their  custom  the  day  they  went  to  battle — to  go  to  con- 
fession and  to  receive  the  Communion.  And  Roland 
turned  his  face  heavenward  and  spake  thus  :  "  O  Lord 
Christ,  to  maintain  Thy  law  and  Thy  Christianity  left  I 
my  country  to  come  to  a  strange  and  alien  land.  And  by 
Thy  power  and  Thy  aid,  Lord,  I  have  conquered  many  of 
the  Saracens,  and  have  suffered  innumerable  blows,  buf- 
fetings,  falls,  wounds,  jests,  mockery,  weariness,  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  thirst,  grief,  and  pain.  To  Thee,  Lord,  commend1 
I  my  soul.  And  as  it  was  for  me  and  all  the  Christians  of 
the  world  that  Thou  didst  deign  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  suffer  on  the  cross,  to  be  buried,  to  die,  to  rise  the 
third  day,  and  to  ascend2  into  heaven,  which  place  'Thou 
never  didst  leave  without  the  presence  of  Thy  power,  so, 
Lord,  vouchsafe  to  deliver  my  soul  from  everlasting  death. 
I  confess  that  I  am  a  sinner,3  immeasurably  more4  guilty 
than  I  can  express.  And  seeing,  Lord,  that  Thou  art 
the  most  merciful  Forgiver  of  all  sins,  and  that  Thou  dost 
shew  mercy  to  all,  and  that  Thou  seekest  not,5  Lord,  from 
the  penitent,  save  only  to  absolve  him  of  all  the  demerit"  of 
his  sins  in  the  hour  he  expresses  contrition  and  returns 
to  Thee,  and  that  Thou  didst  pardon  Thine  enemies,  and 
that  Thou  didst  pardon  the  woman  who  was  unfaithful  to 
her  marriage  vows,  and  didst  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  to 
the  thief  confessing  on  the  cross,  refuse  Thou  not,  O  Lord, 
to  forgive  me  my  sins.  And  whatsoever  sin  I  have  com- 
mitted against  Thee,  forgive  it  to  me,  and  place7  me  in  ever- 
lasting rest.  For  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  Creator  of  all  thin  LT-  . 
and  Thou  hast  said  that  the  life  of  a  sinner  is  preferable  to 
his  death.  I  believe  in  my  heart  and  will  confess  with  my 
tongue,  seeing  that  it  is  Thy  will  to  take  my  soul  from 
this  life  to  the  life  everlasting.  And  the  sense  I  now 
possess  is  so  much  better,  as  the  substance  is  better  than 
the  shadow."  And  taking  hold  of  the  skin  and  flesh  about 

1  "Kymynnaf ",  from  Lat.  "commendo". 

2  "Esgynnu",  from  Lat.  "ascendo". 

3  "Pechadur",  from  Lat.  "peccator". 

4  "Eithyr  mod  ual  y  mae  kennat  y  dywedut";  Lat.  T.  "Ultra  f/n«m 
dici  fas  est". 

6  "Ac  ny  cheUsy  di  arylicyd";  Lat.  T.  "et  nihil  odisti  eonun  qujic 
fecistr="ac  ni  chasei  di  dim  ar  a  wnaethost"  ("and  liatest  nothing 
that  Thou  hast  made").  Cf.  Collect  for  Ash- Wednesday. 

6  For  "Gogonyant"  read  "goganyant",   from  "goganiT;  Hengwrt 
MS.  "Godyant". 

7  "A  llehaa  vi";  Lat.  T.  "refovere",  Ciampi ;  "fouere",  Reuber. 
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liis  breast,  as  Theoderic  afterwards  narrated,  with  wailing 

rs  he  spake  in   this   wise:  "0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 

of  God  and  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  I  P.  ioo.'] 
ronfess  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  do  believe  that  Thou 
art   my  living  Redeemer,  and  that  at  the  last  day  I  shall 
rise  fnun  tin*  earth,  ami  that  in  this  flesh  I  shall  see  God, 
the  Saviour  of  every  soul." 

And  thrice  he  repeated  those  words  while  taking  hold 
of  his  flesh  about  his  breast.  And  then  he  placed  his 
han<ls  on  his  eyes,  and  spake  in  thiswise:  "With  these 
eyes  shall  I  behold  Him."  And  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  up  to  heaven.  And  he  signed  his  breast  and  all  his 
members  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  thus:  "Hence- 
forth of  little  worth  regard  I  all  things  human.  For  now 
I  behold  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
entered'  t  li«-  h«-art  of  man,  namely,  what  God  bath  prepared 
for  him  that  loves  Him." 

Th«-n  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  for  those  of 
his  companions  who  had  fallen  in  that  battle.  And  he 
prayed  for  them  as  for  himself,  "For  they  came  into  a 

ML:*-  land  to  ti^ht  the  Saracens,  to  maintain  Thy  name 
and  th«'  Christian  law,  and  to  avenge  Thy  blood.  And 
they  an-  here  Iving,  having  been  killed  by  the  Saracens, 
while  light  MIL,'  for  Thee.  And  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  blot  out 
tli'-  spots9  of  their  sins  and  deliver  their  souls  from  the 
pains  of  hell.  And  send  Thy  holy  archangels  around 
them,  to  defend  them  from  darkness,  and  to  hrinir  them 
unto  the  kingdom  «.f  heaven,  there  to  reign  with  Thy 
martyr  -n  rei^m-M  to^et  her  with  the  leather  and 

ftoljf  <iho>t,  without  death,  without  end.      Amen." 

And  then,  as  Th«'« -deli, •  \\a>  leaving  him,  in  that  con- 
fession and  prayer,  I '<  >1,t  nd\s  soul  departed  from  his  body, 
and  angels  carried  it  to  ever  la -ting  rest,  where  for  ever 
ami  ever  he  reigns  with  the  martyrs  as  he  deserved.3 
Ami  ho  was  in  this  wise  lamented:  "Worshipper 

<yynnod  yggallon   d  Latin  Vulgate  "in  cor  hominia 

mom#t*(]  (W.'ii.  :•). 

*  "Maniiaii";    Lat.    I  .l.uT.     Cf.  "Mann  p-m"  ihiith   mark). 
\  man  oedjrwgy  dwy  a«l,  ao  am  hynny  y  gt-Uit  hi  Kl«  n  n.mn 

yttm-t/.t   l>arr,l  <  K&.  |,.    ll1.. 

*  Ch.  de  R  "Dent  h  tramist  sun  angle  chorubin 

.Mel1  Peril 

Ensemble  od  el  seine  Uabrifl  i  vint 
L'  amnu  di  1'  CunU-  p.  rtent  mi  pareis."— vv.  239S-6. 
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temples.      Augmenter   of   nations.1     Sure   remedy   for   a 
country's  woes.     Hope  of  scholars.     Defence  of  maidens. 
Food  of  the  needy.  Discreet  in  mind  and  disposition.  Foun- 
tain of  judgment.     Prudent  in  counsel.    Gentle3  in  mind. 
Bold  in  action.     Lucid  in  speech.     By  him  was  every  nuui 
w      beloved.    As  a  brother  to  him  was  every  Christian.    And  to 
P.  ibT.'j  his  fame  let  all  that  is  fair  in  our  knighthood  minister."3 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

And  when  the  soul  of  Roland  was  departing  from  his 
body  in  the  middle  of  June,4,  a  godly  archbishop  was  sing- 
ing mass  for  the  dead,  before  Charles,  and  he  fell  into  a 
trance.  And  he  heard  a  choir  of  angels  singing,  and  he 
knew  not  what  it  might  be.  And  when  they  had  traversed 
the  heights  of  heaven,  lo,  there  passed  behind  him  an 
army  as  of  men  returning  from  an  invasion,  bearing  their 
spoils  with  them.  And  the  archbishop  addressed  them 
and  asked  them  what  they  were  carrying.  "We  are  taking 
Marsli  to  hell",  said  they,  "Michael  is  taking  your  trum- 
peter to  Paradise,5  and  a  great  multitude  with  him." 

And  when  mass  was  ended,  the  archbishop  in  haste 
told  Charles  what  had  happened.  "Be  assured",  said 
Charles,  "that  it  is  Roland's  soul  that  Michael  is  taking  to 
heaven,  and  many  other  Christians  with  him.  And  the 
devils",  said  he,  "are  taking  Marsli's  soul  to  hell." 

And  thereupon,  lo,  Baldwin,  Roland's  brother,  came  to 
Charles  and  told  him  all  that  had  happened  to  Roland. 
And  he  had  Roland's  horse  with  him. 

And  forthwith  Charles  and  all  his  host  returned.  And 
Charles  was  the  first  man  of  the  army  to  find  Roland 
where  he  was,  with  face  upwards  and  with  his  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  on  his  breast.  And  he  made  his  lamenta- 
tion for  him  with  sighs  and  groans.  And  he  wept  and 
pulled  his  beard  and  hair  by  the  roots,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  he  spake  thus:  "0,  the  right  hand  of  my  body! 
The  finest  beard  that  ever  was!  The  might  of  all  the 
Franks,  their  boldness  and  their  defence !  The  sword  of 
justice!  The  lance  that  was  never  blunted !  The  unruffled 

1  "Ciwdod",  from  Lat.  "civitatem". 
a  For  "gwann"  read  "gwar". 

3  This  is  not  found  m  MSS.  6714,  124,  1860,  2137  ;  Cod.  Gall.  62. 
It  is  found  in  Ed.  1886,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  texts. 

4  For  "Mei  ehun",  read  "mehefin".    The  action  in  the  Vale  of 
Briars  took  place  on  Aug.  18th,  A.D.  778.    See  (fautier,  p.  xii 

6  Ch.  de  R.  "L'  amne  de  1*  Cunte  portent  en  pareis",  v.  2396. 
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coat  of  mail  !  The  head-piece  of  joy!  The  helmet  of 
warfare!  Similar  in  glnry  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  prowess 
to  Samson.  Like  in  death  to  King  Saul  and  Jonathan! 
The  noblest  knight  and  the  mightiest  in  battle!  The 
wisest'  among  the  hosts  !  The  destroyer  of  the  Saracens  ! 
The  patron2  of  scholars!  The  defender  of  Christians! 
The  support  of  orphans  and  widows!  The  food  of  the 
needy!  The  augmenter  of  churches!  Impartial  in  judg- 
ment!1 The  companion  of  all!  The  commander  of  the 
hosts  of  the  faithful!  And  in  one  word,  the  flower,  the 
confidence,  and  the  valour*  of  all  Christendom  against  its 


"And  why  did  we  bring  thee  to  these  lands?  How  can 
I  look  at  thee  dead?  Why  am  not  I  dead  with  thee? 
Ah  me,  miserable!  What  shall  I  do  henceforth?  Live 
thou  henceforth  with  the  angels  and  with  the  martyrs. 
And  mine  is  the  mourning,  the  longing,  the  weeping,  and 
the  sorrow  for  thee  as  David  mourned  for  Saul,  Jonathan, 
and  Absalom.  Thou  hast  gone,  and  I  abide  here  in  restless 
grief." 

And  with  such  lamentation  did  Charles  mourn  for 
Roland  as  long  as  he  lived.5  And  he  was  thirty-eight 
years  old  the  day  he  was  killed.6  And  they  pitched  their 
tents  that  night  where  Roland  lay  dead.  And  Roland's 
body  was  embalmed  with  precious  ointments,  namely, 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  balsam.  And  great  obsequies  were 
made  for  him,  with  songs,  lamentations,  and  prayers,  with 
wax  tapers  and  with  tin's  and  lights  through  woods  and 
groves,  through  all  that  niirht,  in  honour  of  Roland. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

And  on  the  morrow,  when  they  had  put  on  their  arms, 
t  h««y  went  to  the  Vale  of  Briars  where  the  battle  was  fought  . 
And  there  they  found  some  of  their  men  lying  dead,  and 
others  in  a  hopeless  state,  wounded  unto  death.  And  there 
lay  Oliver,  dead,  with  his  face  upwards,  stretched  out  at 


,  from  Lat.  "doctiu". 
M  I  lenffwrt  MS.  "  mawrod**  ;  Lat.  T.  "muni*". 

.  ,  in.  in  "MUd".     Cf   '  i>raw<lle". 

"Tra  VM  dy.r.  •••!>,  I"  t,,,m  "%j  ,lm  vixit". 

•Thin  sentence  ia  Ml  in  the  Latin  text*.  but  it  ia  f<>ui,.l  m  MSS 

l-J. 
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full  length,1  bound  with  four  withes  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  four  stakes.  And  he  had  been  flayed  from  his  neck  to 
his  nails  both  of  his  feet2  and  of  his  hands,  and  pierced3 
through  with  all  kinds  of  weapons. 

To  relate  the  lamentation  and  the  mourning  there  is 
impossible.  For  they  filled  the  valley  with  the  voice  of 
their  weeping  and  wailing.4  And  then  the  king  swore  to 
the  Almighty  King  that  he  would  not  cease  from  pursuing 
the  paynims  until  he  overtook  them.  And  forthwith  they 
left  that  place  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  then  it  was  that 
the  sun  stood  still  for  the  space  of  three  days.  And  he 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Abra,  near  Saru- 
gossa.  And  he  went  in  among  them  like  a  fierce  lion 
that  had  been  long  fasting.5  And  after  he  had  killed  four 
thousand  of  them,  he  returned  to  the  Vale  of  Briars, 
and  he  had  all  the  bodies  he  had  embalmed  brought 
tocher  and  carried  to  where  Koland's  body  lay. 

And  then  Charles  enquired  if  it  were  true  that 
Gwenwlyd  had  caused  the  betrayal  of  Roland  and  others 
of  his  men.  And  forthwith  two  men  were  put  to  fight  a 
duel  to  reveal  the  truth  concerning  the  matter,  namely, 
Theoderic0  for  Charles,  and  Pinabel  for  Gwenwlyd.  And 
forthwith  Pinabel  was  killed. 

And  then  Charles  had  Gwenwlyd  bound  to  four  horses, 
the  strongest  in  the  array,  with  a  horseman  on  each,  to 
drive  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  each  of  them 
one  against  the  other,  and  so  Gwenwlyd  met  his  death. 


And  they  then  anointed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  famous 
men  all  with  myrrh  and  balsam.  Others  were  salted  with 

1  'Ar  y  estynn";  Lat.  T.  "in  effigiem  crucis  extensum". 

2  W.  T.  "Breicheu"  (arms) ;  Lat.  T.  "usque  ad  ungues  pedum  et 
manum". 

3  "Fenestru";  Lat.  T.  "perforatum". 

4  Ch.  de  R.  "En  Rencesvals  mult  grant  est  la  dulur",  v.  2417a. 

6  This  sentence  is  not  found  in  Ciampi,  Reuber,  MSS.  5714,  124, 
1850,  2187  ;  Ed.  1835.     It  is  found,  however,  in  Cod.  Gall.  52,  "Adout 
leur  courut  Charle  seure  aussi  coume  le  lyon  familleus  a  la  proie  et 
ses  gens  ossi". 

•  Caxton  adds,  "And  amonge  alle  other  Thyerry  accused  and 
appeled  hym  of  treason,  and  that  he  wold  fyght  in  the  quarel.  For 
Thyerry  had  knowliche  of  the  Saratyn  that  Holland  had  bounden  to  a 
tree." 

7  This  chapter  is  shorter  in  Welsh  than  in  Latin 
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-alt.     Ami  they  were  conveyed  from  thence.     Some  were 
there  and  some  were  brought  to  France. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

And  there  were  two  consecrated  churchyards1  of  great 
dignity,  one  in  Aries  and  the  other  in  Bordeaux,2  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  seven  bishops.  And  in  those 
were  buried  most  of  the  dead  bodies. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

And  Roland's  body  was  carried  in  state3  to  Blaye,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Roinain,  which  he  himself 
had  built  and  to  which  he  had  appointed  canons.  And 
at  his  head  was  placed  his  sword,  and  at  his  feet  his  horn 
(  Hitant,  in  a  hitfh  place,  to  his  honour,  glory,  and  fame. 

And  this  having  been  done,  Charles  gave  twelve 
thousand  ounces*  of  silver  and  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
byzants  ;'  tine  vestments  ;  meat  and  drink  without  stint  to 
the  poor;  the  land  and  the  territory  for  seven  miles 
around  the  Church  of  St.  Bomain  ;  the  castle  and  the 
court  and  all  that  appertained  to  them  ;  and  the  sea  also. 
All  these  gave  he  for  love  of  Roland.  And  he  enacted 
that  the  canons  of  that  place  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
secular  service,  save  only  that  they  should  once  every  year, 
«>n  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  clothe  and  feed  thirty  poor 
people,  on  that  night,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Roland  ; 
ami  that  tii«>y  should  sing  thirty  psalms  and  thirty  masses 
in  honour  of  Roland  ami  those  who  suffered  martyrdom 
with  him  in  Spain,  so  that  thry  uii^ht  be  partakers  of 
tlu'ir  crowns.7  And  they  promised  on  oath  to  do  so. 

CHAPTER   XXXI.' 

And  after  that  Charles  came  from  Blaye  to  Vienna, 

1     Vynnwent",  from  Lat.  "monumental 
»  Supplied  from  Lat 

3  "Yn  anrydedua"  ;  Lat.  T.  "super  duas  mulaa  tapeto  aureo 
stibvectum,  pallia  tectm 

I  •iliflant  ei  gorn."  There  ia  a  ilistin.-ti«»n  made  in  tlu-  cha**m 
df  Roland  between  "le  cor.  win.  h  each  knight  hail,  un.l  '1  ..lifunf, 
which  was  Roland's  peculiar  possession.  Cf  1050. 

•  "Vgmneir  ;  Lat.  T 

•"Vvssaim.  u  ;  Lut  T  ulentia".  A  bycant  is  a  gold  coin  of  tlu« 
value  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  so  called  because  it  was  coined  at 
Byzantium. 

I-  it    T     ipsomm  coronae  participes". 

\NVMi  version  omits  chap,  zxx  of  Turpin's  CAromr/c,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  famous  warriors  who  were  buried  at  Aries. 
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there  he  rested  awhile,  applying  remedies1  to  his 
wounds  and  sores.  And  thence  he  came  to  Paris.  And 
then  he  held  a  council  at  St.  Denis  of  his  princes  and  his 
bishops,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  to  render  thanks  to 
God  and  the  saint3  for  the  power  and  might  He  had  given 
him  to  subdue  the  paynims.  And  he  then  gave  the  whole  of 
France  in  subjection3  to  St.  Denis,  as  the  apostle  Paul  and 
the  pope3  Clements  had  given,  who  in  times  past  com- 
manded5 the  kings  and  the  bishops  to  obey  that  Church 
and  to  give  four  pence  every  year  from  every  house  to 
build  the  church.  And  he  set  at  liberty  every  slave  who 
paid  that  tax.  And  he  who  paid  it  quite  willingly  was 
called  the  Frank  of  St.  Denis.6  And  it  was  from  this 
that  country  was  called  Frankland,  which  previously  was 
called  Gaul.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Frank7  is  to 
be  free  from  servitude  to  any  nation.  For  they  ought  to 
be  above  all. 

And  thence  Charles  came  to  the  place  called  Aix-la- 
chapelle,"  towards  Liege.  And  there  he  had  baths" 
made,  which  were  always  sufficiently  warm,  the  heat 
never  ceasing  and  the  temperature  duly  and  skilfully 
apportioned.10 

And  the  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  he  embellished11  with  gold  and  silver  and  all 
church  furniture.  And  he  had  all  the  stories  of  the  Old 

I  "Medeginyaeth",  from  Lat  "medicina". 

8  "Ar  sant".  Not  found  in  Lat.  texts,  Cod.  Gall.  r,i>,  MSS.  •"!  1, 
124,  1860.  Found  in  MS.  2137,  and  Ed.  1835. 

8  "Yn  darestyngedic"  ;  Lat.  T.  "in  praedio". 

*  Some  of  the  old  Fr.  MSS.  read  "apostle"  for  "pope"  (MS.  1&50, 
MS.  2137,  Cod.  Gall.  52). 

6  According  to  the  Latin  texts  and  the  old  French  translations,  it 
is  Charles  who  commands  the  kings  and  bishops  to  obey,  and  every 
householder  to  give  four  pence  annually  to  build  the  church. 

6  The  appearance  of  St.  Denis  to  Charles  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Welsh  text.     It  is  found  in  the  Latin  texts,  the  old  French  transla- 
tions, and  the  old  English  translation  of  Caxton. 

7  On  the  origin  of  the  name  "Frank",  vide  Ciampi,  pp.  131-138. 

8  "Dyfwr  grawn"  ;  Lat.  T.  "Aquisgranuin". 

0  Canon  Williams  forgot  the  other  meaning  of  "enneint"  when  he 
translated  it  here  "ointment". 

10  Lat.  T.  "aqua  calida  et  frigida  temperata".  "He  delighted,  too, 
in  the  steam  of  nature-heated  baths,  being  a  frequent  and  skilful 
swimmer  ....  This  was  the  reason  for  building  his  palace  at 
Aquisgranum,  where  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  up  to  his 
death?  Hodgkin's  Charles  the  Great,  p.  L 

II  "Adurnawd",  from  Lat.  "adorno". 
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Law  written  in  it   on  its  walls,3  in  letters  and  characters 
_rold.     And  h«»  had  all  that  painted3  in  his  own  palace, 
and  all  of  his  battles  in  Spain,  and,  in  addition  to   that, 
the  seven  arts. 

THE  SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS/ 

l-'ir-tly.  irrainniar  was  written  there.  For  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  arts,  and  it  teaches  how  many  letters  there 
are,  and  how  every  word  should  be  written  and  how  mans 
syllables  there  are  in  it.  And  by  that  art  readers  in  Church 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read.  And  he 
who  knows  not  that  art,  reads  the  words  and  understands 
them  not;  like  a  man  who  has  not  the  key,  knows  not 
what  is  contained  in  the  vessel  while  the  lock  on  it  con- 
ceals it. 

Music  was  painted  there  which  teaches  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. By  it  the  service  of  the  Church  is  embellished  and 
the  singers  learn  to  play  the  organ.'  And  he  who  is  not 
versed  in  that  art,  bellows  like  a  bull.  The  tunes  and  notes  (W>T. 
he  knows  not.  But  like  a  man  drawing  lines  on  parch-  P-  10^- 
ment  with  a  crooked  ruler,  so  unskilful  as  that  does  he 
utter  his  voice.  By  means  of  that  art  was  conceived 
all  that  ever  was  of  songs  for  harp,  violin,  guitar  and 
pipes.  And  yet  it  has  but  four  lines  and  eight  notes. 
And  by  these  are  signified  the  four  virtues  which  appertain 
t"  the  body,  and  the  eight  blessings  of  the  soul.  And  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  songs  of  angels  at  the  beginning.7 

Dialectics  was  depicted  in  the  king's  palace,  whu-h 
teaches  a  man  to  distinguish,  and  to  express,  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  and  to  argue  about  words 
and  to  understand  them,  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  th«*in. 

Rhetoric  was   there,  and   that  art   teaches  a  man  to 

I  The  first  "ysgvthru  ymywn  neuad"  should  be  deleted. 

,i  Lat   "paretem"  from  "paries". 
Lut.  T.  "depingo". 

4  This  forms  a  part  of  the  Supnlrmrn'  n..t   found  in  thr 

early  Latin  text*,  but  is  found  in  all  tin-  <>ld  Kn-m-h  tr.m-:  ; 

"'711.   LH  'fait.  '^,  K.I.   iKtt.     This  Niippleinaot  is 

bond  in   Latin  in  Lambecius'  Comvc  •   Auytuta   Iiit>li»thfcn 

mi    rin.loboneiuu,  Bk.  ii.  {•  :u;j      It  is  also  quoted  in  th.     LD 

*  On  "The  Seven  Liberal  ArU",  see  West's  Atann,  i  Imp.  i.  j.p   i 

II  Lat.  T     •  eanunt  et  organizant". 

r  Lat.  T.  "Haec   naimnie  are  ab  augelicis   vocibus   et  cantibus 
divimtiM  inoaeloedit  i  nut       Ci   LM    L88Q      PUt  Job aonrii 
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express  himself  fully,  readily,  and  rightly.  He  who  is 
skilled  in  that  art  will  speak  with  eloquence  and  judgment. 
Geometry  was  painted  there,  tin-  art  which  teaches  the 
measurement  of  the  earth,  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  the 
glens,  the  seas, — their  dimensions'  and  their  miles.  Ami 
he  who  understands  that  art  fully,  when  he  regards  tli«> 
extent  of  a  region,2  will  know  how  many  miles,  or  how 
many  furlongs,  or  how  many  feet  it  iff  in  length  and  breadth. 
And  so  of  uny  field,  or  place,  or  city,  he  will  know  how 
many  feet  it  contains.  And  by  that  art  the  Senators3 
arranged  the  miles  and  the  roads  from  city  to  city.  And 
by  that  art  the  ignorant4  husbandmen  cultivate  and  measure 
their  lands,  vineyards,  meadows,  fields  and  groves. 

Arithmetic  was  painted  there,  which  treats'  of  the 
numbers  of  all  things.  And  he  who  knows  that  art,  when 
he  sees  a  tower,  however  high  it  may  be,  knows  how 
many  stones  there  are  in  it,  or  how  many  drops  of  water 
there  are  in  the  cup,  or  how  many  pence  there  are  in  a 
heap  of  money,6  or  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  army. 
And  it  is  by  that  art,  however  ignorant  they  be  of  it,  that 
stone-masons  build  to  completion  the  highest  towers. 

Astrology  was  painted  there.     That  is  the  science  of 

the  stars.     By  that  art  are  ascertained  fortunes  and  fates, 

future  and  present,  good  and  evil,  everywhere.     He  who 

is  versed  in  that  art,  when  going  on  a  journey  or  desiring 

to  do  something  else,  will  know  how  it  will  fare  with  him. 

If  he  sees7  two  men  or  two  armies  fighting,  he  will  know 

T   which  of  them  will  prevail.     By  that  science  the  Senators 

P.  ice  i  of  Rome  ascertained  the  condition  of  their  men,  in  the  ends 

of  the  world  and  the  furthest  regions.8 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

And  shortly  after  that,  the  death  of  Charles  was  made 
known9  to  Archbishop  Turpin.  When  he  was  one  day 

1  '-Ysbassen";  Lat.  T.  "spatia";  O.  Fr.  "espaces". 

2  "Brenhinyaeth",  cf.  "Animal  kingdom?. 

3  "Amherotron" ;  Lat.  T.  "Sanatores  Romani".     All  the  oM    I 
MSS.  have  "senateur". 

"Dissynnwyr"  ;  Lat.  T.  "quamvis  ignorantes". 

"Traetho",  from  Lat.  "tracto". 

"Yn  y  das  aryant"  ;  Lat.  T.  "nummi  in  uno  nmuilo". 

"Gwyl",  ride  Zeuss,  p.  508. 

The  old  French  MSS.,  and  the  Latin  Suppli-mi-ntn.  hav»»  an 
additional  chapter  on  "Nigromantia  . 

9  Lat.   T.   is  in   the  first  person:   "Caroli   inors   inihi 
demonstratur'. 
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before  tin-  altar  in  Vienna,  prayinir  a  ml  intonim.:  prim.-.  1... 
he  fell  as  it  were  into  a  trance.  And  behold,  behind  \\\< 
.  an  army  of  knights,  countless  in  number,  passed  by 
him.  Ami  he  perceived  that  they  were  ijoinir  towards 
line.  An<l  win  MI  th»«y  had  passed  by,  he  saw  one  lik«' 
a  Moor3  following  the  others  with  slow  steps.  And  Turpin 
asked  him  when-  they  were  going.  "We  are  going",  said 
he,  "to  Aix-Ia-chapelle,3  to  beatthe  death  of  Charles  to  take 
his  soul  to  hell".  "And  I  command  thee",  said  Turpin, 
"in  tin*  name  of  the  Lord  Christ,  to  return  to  me,  when 
your  journey  is  ended,  and  tell  me  what  was  the  outcome 
of  your  journey." 

Ami  th«'v  mad»-  no  l..nur«T  tarrying  than  would  just 
enable  him  to  finish  the  psalm,  lo,  they  returned  in  the 
>ame  order  as  they  went  there.  And  Turpin  then  said  to 
him  to  whom  he  ha«l  previously  spoken  concerning  their 
commission,  "What  have  you  done  ?"'  "The  headless  man 
of  Galice'Y  said  lie,  "brought  so  much  stone  and  timber 
that  wen-  in  his  churches  and  placed  them  in  his  halano-. 
Ami  the  good  weighed  more  than  his  sins.  Ami  therefore 
he  took  his  soul  from  us  to  heaven." 

Ami  thereupon  the  devil  vanished  away.  And  so  Tur- 
piu  understood  that  Charles  had  entered  his  rest  by  the 
aid  of  the  apostle  James,  to  whom  Charles  had  erected 
churches. 

tli.-y  had  premised,  the  day  they  separated  from 
Vi.Mina.  to  send  «-iih.  r  to  other,  whatever  happened  to 
th«Mii.  And  when  Charles  was  ill,  h«-  ivimMiihered  tin-  pr.«- 
mi-»-  In-  had  made  to  Turpin.  And  wh«Mi  he  perceivrd  t  hat 
he  was  dying,  lie  a-k«-d  his  nwn  t'..st«M--son,  ayoungkniLfht, 


'••chreu  \\\\  :nin.|ur  /'".  -  j  tm 

cantarem";    MS    :(7ll  :H-O    tin    namn  < 

1  7    "Sautit-r    (|i 

'.  :•!'  -iiiii-  psalnu-  dti  (Ksauticr,  .jui  oournei 

i   vl.i.n,  M.-iigwrt  MS.  4*tel.i.-  i  rkwmon")  hat.  T. 

i      .•..n.sninlcn. 
M8        ••     :  Jr  d'uii  in. 

•  "hwfyr  y  ur.iwn." 

48ii|-:  I..-    i 

•  t  daemon 

ri.,i,,,,i. 
in.,  ui;  Old  1       118 

,-,|M,||  .]|      . 

Cod.    ti.tll.    :,L»   -il    IMC    IV*|NIII.|I    .-rrai 

•  "Tavn 
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to  send  the  news  to  Turpin.  And  it  was  not  sent  for 
a  fortnight  after  his  death.  And  he  was  to  tell  him, 
also,  that  he  had  not  been  well  either  day  or  night  since  he 
caine  from  Spain,  and  that  they  had  honourably  celebrated 
the  obsequies  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
there  every  year,  while  he  lived,  with  gold,  and  silver,  meat . 
and  drink,  and  clothes,  as  was  previously  mentioned  above, 
and  also  with  masses,  psalms,  and  requiem  mass.1 

And  on  the  same  day  and  hour  that  Turpin  saw  the 

[W.T..  vision,  Charles  died,  namely  four  days  before  the  Kalends 

"  of  February,2  the  eight  hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  the 

birth  of  Jesus  Christ.     And  he  was  honourably  buried  in 

the  round  Church  of  Lady  Mary,  which  he  himself  built  at 

Aix-la-chapelle,  near  Liege. 

And  it  is  reported  that  there  were  signs  of  his  death  for 
three  years  before  he  died — that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
darkened  for  the  space  of  seven  days ;  that  his  name, 
namely  " Charlemagne,  the  king  of  the  Franks",  which  \va> 
written  on  the  walls  of  the  above-named  church,  was  effaced 
of  itself;  that  the  great  porch  which  was  between  the 
church  and  the  palace  above  mentioned,  on  Ascension 
Day,3  fell  down  of  itself  from  its  foundation ;  that  a 
wooden  bridge  which  had  been  then  for  seven  years  over 
the  river  Rhine,  and  which  had  entailed  much  cost  and 
labour  in  its  building,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  of  itself ; 
that  one  day  Charles  was  going  from  one  place  to  another, 
on  a  dismal  and  foggy  day,  lo,  he  saw  a  blue  flame  as  of  a 
destroying  fire  passing  quickly  before  his  face  from  his 
right  to  the  left,  and  he  was  frightened  by  the  fire,  and  In- 
fell  off  his  horse  on  the  left,  and  the  hawk4  which  wa>  in 


1  "Gwasanaeth  marw"  ;  Lat.  T.  "vigilias" ;  cf.  W.  "pwyli 

*  "Chwefrawr",  from  Lat.  "FebnuurfuT.     Tin-  -vhw"  for  -  f"  (-="v." 
Welsh)  is  due  to  the  influence  of  "s"  in  "mis"  (month).     "  Misrebrar". 
"sv."  (Aryan)="chw"  (Welsh),  cf.  "chwe^r".  .-.^nalc  Lat.  "sua\  i>     I 
"sweet";    "chwys",  cognate  Lat.  "sudor",  Eng.    "sweat";    -vlnvacr", 
cognate  Goth  "svistar",  Eng.  "sister" ;  "chwech",  connate  Lat 
Eng.   "six",   old    Celtic    form    "svex",  cf.   Jubainville's    O///////«"  </<:< 
cvyclles  ft  des  consonnes  du  Breton  in<nlrrnc  <1<  Fraud-,  p.  l!». 

3"Diwren  kyf  archafael" ;  Hengwrt  MS.  ud*WU*  -vfa.  haud' ; 
Lat.  T.  "die  Ascensionis".  "Diwren"  =  "Difieu",  c-f.  "divyeu", 
Stephen's  Gododin,  p.  300. 

1   'Ilebawc";  Lat.  T.  "arcum",  Ciampi;  area,  Reuber;  MSS.   '>7\  I 
and  1:24  "e  una  ascona  que  ilportot  ensa  main";  MS  i'|:J7  "par 
qu'  il  tenoit  d'autre  part"  ;  Cod.  Gall.  '^1  ''et  let  resnes  qu'  il  tenoit  en 
sa  main    :   K<1.  1835  "et  uny  ytnaiye  quil  portoit. 
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his  hand  fell  on  the  other  side, and  forthwith  his  men  took 
hold  of  him  and  raised  him  up. 

And  therefore  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  he  is  a  par- 
taker of  the  crowns  of  the  martyrs  aforementioned  who 
suffered  martyrdom,  in  that  he  suffered  with  them. 

And  therefore  he  is  given  as  an  example,  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  that  he  who  builds  churches  prepares 
for  himself  the  everlasting  life.  For  thus  was  Charles 
liberated  from  the  bondage  of  the  devils,  and  was  placed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  help  of  the  saints  to  whom 
he  had  built  churches.' 

THE  DEATH  OF  TURPIN.* 

And  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Turpin  did  not  live  but 
!"!•  a  short  time,1  languishing,  in  Vienna,  from  his  wounds, 
and  pains,  and  bruises.  And  when  he  died  he  was  buried 
there  in  a  church  near  the  city,  on  the  further  side  of  tin- 
Rhone.  And  there  ho  was  for  a  time.  And  in  those  days, 
bishops,  clerks,  and  priests  took  the  body  of  Turpin,  in 
a  coffin*  honourably,  vested  in  his  episcopal  robes,  ami 
brought  him  to  a  city  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone,  and 
I'uri.-.l  him  in  the  church  where  he  is  still  held  in  honour,  (w.r. 
And  he  is  receiving  the  crown  of  his  kingdom  in  heaven  * loai 
as  he  deserved  for  his  very  many  labours  while  he  waa 
"M  <  .nth  in  avenging  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  his  elegy  is  above  his  head  in  fair  and  becoming 
glass. 

And  so  ends  the  history  <»t  Charlemagne,  an<l  hi> 
exploits  in  Spain  an<l  in  many  <»th<>r  kingdoms  where  )><• 
sjMMit  his  temporal  lit*-  t'«»r  ••\«Tlasting  life,  fighting  ;i 
the  paynims  ami  the  enemies  of  "in-  true  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Win.  prepared  a  place  for  him  in  h.-.iv.-n  tW  his 
labour  in  tin*  world.  Am.-n. 


1  Ci;iin|,i   a. ,M    i:  I     ition,   v  D,    1684),  mil  huru  with 

1  .1  Ttirpini   :ul   Ix'opraii.lum.     Qui  jegis  hoc 

carmen    Turpino  poaco    JIIVUIIUMI    ut    pit-tat.-    Dui    subvoniatur    ui. 

m.l   in   UinlHJciujT  Commentary.  Old  Fr.  MSS.  o71i, 

! 

this  in  qtiit<«  unhi  \  i      ;>in  iliwl  some 

yean  before  Charlemagne ;  according  to  •«>!  i 

to  others  in  806. 

i«Y*jrin  .  fr  ...  i.  •  ,„»". 

*  Hungwrt  MS  uiul  here. 
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"Explicit  istoria  d'ni  Sarlim  regis  francie  <le  actibus  in 
yspania  contra  paganos  et  inioiicos  IHU.  Xpi."1 

THE  MIRACLE  WHICH  GOD  WROUGHT  FOR  ROLAND.* 

And  among  other  things,  it  is  worthy  to  recall  to 
memory  and  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tin- 
miracle  which  God  wrought  for  Roland,  while  he  was  still 
alive,  before  he  went  to  Spain.  When  Count  Roland  had 
come  to  the  city  of  Granopolis,  with  tin  innumerable  host 
of  Christians,  and  had  been  before  it  for  seven  years,  a 
swift  messenger  came  to  tell  him  that  his  uncle  Charles 
was  besieged  in  a  castle  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Germania, 
and  that  three  kings  and  their  hosts  were  surrounding 
him  and  his  host.  And  he  asked  Roland  to  come  to  his  aid 
and  release  him  from  the  paynims.  And  then  Roland  was 
perplexed  about  the  situation,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  would 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  whether  he  should  leave  the 
city  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much  sorrow  and  travail, 
and  go  to  deliver  his  uncle,  or  abandon3  his  uncle  and  lay 
siege  to  the  city.  Alas,4  that  a  man  so  praiseworthy  in  all 
things,  so  full  of  gentleness,5  should  be  thus  perplexed 
between  two  fates.  Then"  Roland  and  his  host  devoted 
themselves,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  prayer  ami 
fasting,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  to  ask  for  the  help  of 
God,  in  this  wise:  "O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Father  Most  High,  Thou  who  dividedst  the  Red  Sea  in  two 
parts  and  leddest  Thy  people  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  heldest  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  it,  who  leddest  Thy 
[W.T..  people  through  the  wilderness,  who  destroyedst  many  of 
P-IO!|)  their  adversaries,  who  slewest  mighty  kings,  Sehon  kinur 
of  the  Amorites,7  Og  the  king  of  Basan,  and  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Canaan,  and  gavest  the  land  of  their  in- 
heritance to  the  people  of  Israel.  Thou  destroyedst  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  without  any  human  aid  or  skill,  though 

1  "Here   endeth    the  history   of    CharK-ma-nc.    kin^   <>f    Ki 
concerning  his  exploits  in  Spain  against  paynims  und  tin-  eiionius  of 
Jesus  Christ/1 

*  Found  in  Lambecius'  Conunentary,  p.  337,  tin-  Old  Fi .  MSS.  :,7 1  }, 
1:M,  18oO,  '2\37,  and  Hengwrt  MS. 

3  "Dilyssu"  ;  Lat.  T.  "dimitto". 

4  "Owi  aduw";  "duw"="dydd",  lit.  "alackaday 
6  "Gwarder",  from  "gwar". 

6  "Sef,  see  Zeuss,  p.  398. 

7  "A  morrer="Amori;ii.i  . 
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it  had  been  besieged  by  armies  for  seven  years  without 
receiving  any  harm,  «lestroy  Thou  also,  O  Lord,  the 
mi<_:ht  ot  this  city,  and  smite  its  power  with  Thine  own 
miirhty  hand  ami  Thine  own  invincible  arm,  that  the  pay- 
Mi  m  people  who  trust  in  their  own  native  ferocity  and 
treat  Thee  with  despite,  may  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the 
Living  God,  the  King  of  all  Kings,  the  Almighty,  th«- 
Helper  and  Protector  of  all  Christians,  who  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  ami  the  Holv  Ghost,  livest  and 
reignest,  one  God,  world  without  end,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

And  three  days  after  they  had  made  their  prayer,  ill-- 
walls of  the  city  fell  without  human  aid.  And  when  the 
paynims  had  been  vanquished  ami  had  fled,  Count  Roland 
and  his  host  set  out  with  joy  to  go  to  Tiester'  to  Charles, 
ami  there,  by  the  power  of  God,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
investment  of  his  enemies. 

ALTUMOR  OP  CORDOVA.* 

Here,  also,  we  will  relate  what  fortune  befell  Galice, 
after  the  death  of  Charles.  When  Galice  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  peace,  being  prompted,  a  devil  arose,  Altumor 
of  Cordova,  who  said  that  he  would  lu-ing  into  subjection 
to  himself,  uml«-r  the  laws  of  the  Saracens,  Spain  and 
(iali.r,  whieh  Charles  formerly  took  from  his  ancestors.' 
And  when  he  had  assembled  his  army  together,  he 
devastated  the  mnntry,  her.-  and  there,  as  tar  as  Santiago/ 
And  all  that  he  found  within  it  he  destroyed.  And 
further,  he  destroyed  the  church,  and  the  books,  the 
(silver)  tables,  the  almonries,  and  the  vestnie;  :>  thereof, 
and  took  away  from  it  its  ornaments.  And  when  the 
Saracens  had  .-urne  unto  tin-  rhnivh  with  their  horses,  they 
dared  to  relieve  themselves  on  the  altar.  And  wherefore 
some  of  them  by  divim-  vengeance  died  <>t  diarrh.ea,  and 
others  lost  their  eyes.  And  thus  was  their  command,  r 
completely  blinded.  And,  at  the  ad\i..  <•!'  ..m-  «.f  the 
priests  of  the  rhmvh,  he  began  to  call  upon  the  (iod  of 

I.  £.1       I;    ••        :  .    I  .     :..m.  .mi". 

•Pound  in    LamlM-i-iiiM'   Commentary,  in  Old   Fr.  MSS.  oTM.   li'l. 
I860,  i  1835.     Por  the  true  history  of  what  happened, 

see  Watt*',  Spain  ("Story  of  the  NV  I ,  fi2. 

,  eoeiiate  with  Lat.  "progenies" ;  an  instance  of  the  <lis- 
.i|.|.«Mnmri.  «>f  tin-  Aryjin  "|."  in  \V,-|s|,  « 
I  !    .'        I  .m". 
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the  Christians  to  help  him,  in  these  words  :  "0  God  of  the 
Christians,  the  God  of  James,  the  God  of  Mary,  the  God 
of  Peter,  the  God  of  Martin,1  the  Almighty  God,  I  will 
renounce  Mahomet,  if  I  may  receive  from  Thee  my  former 
health.  And  never  more  will  I  come  to  the  church  of 
Santiago  to  its  dishonour.2  O  James,  thou  great  man,  if 
thou  wilt  grant  health  to  my  eyes  and  to  my  belly,  I  will 
restore  whatsoever  I  have  taken  from  thy  house." 

And  then,  after  a  fortnight,  when  all  things  had  been 
restored  two-fold  to  the  church,  Altumor  recovered  his 
former  health.  And  he  left  the  coasts3  of  Galice,  promising 
that  he  would  never  come  to  the  country  to  do  wrong,  and 
proclaiming  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  a  great 
God,  and  acknowledging  that  James  was  a  great  man. 

And  then  he  went  through  Spain,  devastating  all  the 
land,  till  he  came  to  the  town  called  Ornit,  in  which  was 
the  fine  church  of  Saint  Romains  embellished  with  the 
finest  silks  and  books,  with  crosses  and  with  other  relics  of 
gold  and  silver.  And  Altumor  went  and  despoiled1  that 
church  also  and  destroyed  the  town.  And  when  they  had 
encamped  in  the  town,  his  commander-in-chief  went  into 
the  church,  and  he  saw  the  stone  column,  the  finest  in  tin' 
world,  supporting  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  the  capital 
of  which  was  all  of  gold  and  silver.  He,  being  goaded  by 
the  prick  of  covetousness,  took  an  iron  hammer  and  fixed 
an  iron  wedge  between  the  base  and  the  column,  wishing  to 
demolish  it.  And  when  he  was  thus  striking  the  column, 
with  the  intention  of  demolishing  the  whole  church,  he,  by 
the  operation  of  divine  judgment,  was  turned  into  a  stone. 
And  that  stone  is,  to  this  day,  in  that  church  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  tunic5  which  the 
Saracen  then  wore.  The  pilgrims  who  go  there  are  also 
wont  to  narrate  that  that  stone  has  a  very  offensive  odour. 

And  when  Altumor  saw  that,  he  said  to  his  retinue, 
"Of  a  surety*  now",  said  he,  "great  and  glorious  is  the  God 
of  the  Christians  who  has  such  beloved  ones,  that,  having 
departed  this  life,  they  nevertheless  avenge  malignity  of 
this  kind  on  the  living.  James  deprived  me  of  my  eyes 


»"Duw  marthin",  not  found  in  K<1.  lxT>,  MSS.  18.-><».  2187. 

8  "Amreint",  from  "an*1  and  "braint". 

3  "Teniynn",  from  Lat.  "termina". 

*  "Yspeilaw",  from  Lat.  "spolia". 

6  "Pais",  from  Lat.  "pexa". 

0  "Dilieu",  from  "<li"  and  "^au". 
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an«l  liomains  has  mad-*  my  man  a  stone.  James,  however, 
is  Mi»r.-  iwiviful  thin  Romains.  For  James  had  pity  on  m»- 
and  has  restored  me  my  eyes.  But  Romains  will  not 
restore  to  me  my  man.  And  wherefore  let  us  flee  from 
these  lands."  And  thence,  in  fear  and  confusion,  that 
paynim  and  his  host  took  to  flight.  And  none  afterwards, 
for  a  long  time,  dared  to  disturb  Santiago  or  its  coasts. 
Amen.1 

CHAPTER  XXII.' 

Here  we  wish  to  recount  that  when  the  presents  and 
hostages  were  sent  to  Charles  through  Gwenwlyd,  that  forty* 
horses  laden4  with  wine,  the  clearest  and  best  to  drink, 
were  sent  to  the  warriors,  and  a  thousand  fair  Saracenes 
for  their  n>e.  Ami  that  was  in  return  for  his  treacherous 
promise  as  you  have  heard  above.  The  chief  men*  of  tin* 
Christian  warriors,  though  they  made  use  of  the  wine,  made 
no  use  of  the  women.  It  was  the  other  warriors  who  made 
use  of  the  women. 

And  wherefore  in  this  pla^e  it  may  !>»•  a>k«-d,  Why  did 
God  allow  those  who  had  made  no  use  of  the  women  to 
die  then,  with  those  who  made  use  of  them  y 

It  may  therefore  be  replied,  Because  God  did  not  wish 
those  who  were  in  good  health  to  return  home  again,  lest 
peradventm.'  they  should  MII  tin-re  more  grievously.  For 
He  would  give  them  for  their  labour  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  thron«,rh  sutVerin«r.  Those  also  who 
sinned  by  means  of  tin-  women  He  allowed  to  die.  For 
God  would  tak«-  auay  tli«'ir  .sins  through  the  suffering  of 
the  sword.  And  it  is  not  credible  that  the  most  m.-n-iful 
God  would  not  recompense  each  one  of  them  for  th»-ir 
labours,  namely,  those  wh<>.  at  th.-ir  end,  confessed  His 
name  by  acknowledging  tln-ir  sins.  Tor  though  they  com- 
mitted their  sins,  nevertheless  in  the  end  they  were  slain 
for  the  name  of  Chri-t. 


•id  of 

*  The  translator  rives  here  a  brief  summary  *>f  tin-  m  -t  portion  of 
tin  ,-r  of  Ttirpin's  hist- 

*  "Deogein  meirch      I  npi.  "Ix"; 
soMSS.  fn\\.  1                                  Ut.  T.,Ci.ii,.|.i.  •  .  t   :\  . 


iterates  miserunt  |»ii)L;ii.it..!il.u.s  .i<l  {Nitamliiiii.  «-t 
mill.-  inulutres  Saraoenas  formosas  ari  faciemlum  stii|*itnn  I'  ho  last 
three  words  are  not  f.»iin.l  in  K^uU-r.  nl.l  Fr.  MSS  :,;n.  I:1; 

i  it  HSpoad 
*  "Owyr  mwyaf  ;  Lat.  T.  MMaiores  pugnatores". 
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And  wherefore  from  their  engagement  in1  l>;ittl»-  la 
made  manifest  how  wrong  and  dangerous  is  the  company  of 
women.  For  certain  earthly  princes,  in  times  past,  nann>l  y, 
the  mighty  Darius  and  Antonius,  both  fell  in  the  company  of 
their  wives.  Alexander  conquered  Darius  and  the  Emperor 
Octavius  overcame  Antonius.  Wherefore  it  is  neither 
becoming  nor  expedient  that  women  should  be  among  the 
hosts  in  their  camps,  where  incontinence  should  be  eradi- 
cated, which  is  an  impediment  to  soul  and  body. 

TURPIN'S  ELEGY. 

Here  lies  Turpin,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  heart, 
he  was  like  a  lion.  No  mean  citizen  of  the  faith  was  he. 
He  was  the  flower,  the  glory,  and  the  finest  ornament  of 
his  country's  affairs.  In  this  Gallic  tomb  he  lies,  the 
honour  of  womanhood,  a  fit  judge  of  the  world,  a  very 
learned  one.  Death  knew  not  that  it  took  the  finest 
among  men.  He  was  the  home  of  counsel,  and  the  pivot 
of  the  world.  He,  being  faithful,  entered  into  heaven  on 
the  Ides  of  April.3 

1  For  "yny  eiT  read  "ymywif. 

2  This  elegy  is  unique.     There  is  nothing  like  it  in  imy  other  MS. 
published. 
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